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McCallum Nos. 105 - 113 - 122 - 199 in Black; and 
Nos. 152-153-199 in Colors, are accepted, by merchant 
and customer alike, as the standard of silk hosiery value 


6é e 9? 
You just know she wears them 
M°CALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton, Mass. 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


TRADITIONAL QUALITY 


ALL MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE 
PROMPT AND INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEw YORK 
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“It’s great to have friends for an emergency like this.” 
“It’s better to have Kelly-Springfields—then you never have the emergency.” 
—Submitted by Miss Claire Newman. 


therefore mailed to her. 





a 


KELLY 


SPRINGFIELD 


TIRE 


Prize Contest 
Announcement 


FTER weeks of con- 
sideration of the con- 
versations submitted by 
the 120,000 or more 
persons who sent in entries 
to the Kelly-Springfield 
Prize Contest advertised 
in the March issue of this 
magazine, the judges 
rendered a decision in 
favor of the dialogue sent 
in by Miss Claire Newman 
of 703 Mt. Prospect Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


"Te judges had a difficult task. There were a large number of exceedingly clever 
entries, but many of them had to be discarded either because they did not quite fit the pic- 
ture or because they were so similar to captions suggested by two or three hundred other 
contestants that it was impossible to decide which had phrased the idea best. 


Every letter submitted was read as it came in and was immediately either laid aside for 
further consideration or eliminated for one reason or another. When the closing date came 
the judges had over a thousand entries for final consideration. This number was gradually 
sifted down to fifteen. Each of the three judges then wrote down his first, second and third 
choice of the fifteen. When the lists were compared, it was found that Miss Newman’s contri- 
bution was the only one which had been chosen by all three judges, and a check for $250.00 was 


A contribution from far-off Peru got two votes and so did one from a Pennsylvania farm, 
but the winning caption was the only one that got all three votes. 


The entries came in from all over the world—from Canada, Mexico, Cuba, South America, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, China, France, England, Alaska and every state in the Union. 


Only four contestants failed to recognize the picture as a Kelly-Springfield advertisement. 
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4 Passenger Coupe 


Driver’s seat, wide rear seat 
for two and auxiliary seat 
in front that folds up flush 


when not in use 
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WILLS SAINTE CLAI RE 


HE Wills Sainte Claire has been accepted 
by the discriminating motoring public as 

the finest expression of automotive engi- 
~~} neering and design. 














Its beauty of line and finish, the luxury of its 
appointments, its easy riding qualities together with 
the amazing responsiveness and flexibility of its 
power plant proclaim it emphatically one of the 
greatest achievements in the history of motor 
car building. 


The Wills Sainte Claire is built in four models—5 Passenger Touring 
Car, 4 Passenger Roadster, 4 Passenger Coupe, and 7 Passenger Sedan 








C.H. WILLS & COMPANY 
Ma rys ville Mich igan. 
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Ele ctrical 
Refr “nee on 
for the Home 


Cold, dry air, that keeps food delightfully fresh 
and wholesome without the use of ice— 


Automatic control that maintains a constant, 





even temperature— 


A special compartment that freezes creams and 
ices for dessert and your own pure drinking 
water into convenient cubes for table use— 


That is FRIGIDAIRE—the electrical home re- 
frigerator. 


And with all its convenience, cleanliness and 
healthfulness, it costs less to operate than you 
now pay for ice. 


A very interesting little booklet describing 
FRIGIDAIRE in detail will be mailed to you on 
request. 


THE FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Dayton, Ohio 


Price Now Reduced from $775 to $595 F.O.B. Dayton aaa 
Sold by Delco-Light Distributors in all Principal Cities if APRODUCT OF =~ 


ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
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A Delightful Living Room 


cove at the Pamptan Shops 


RUE to the best traditions of 

those Georgian homes furnished 
by the great Chippendale i is this livable 
room with its exquisitely hand-carved 
sofa, backed by a spacious table-desk 
of unusual dark green and gold lac- 
quer finish. 


This photograph but suggests the 
mellow tones of the old pine paneled 
walls and the beautiful crystal 
chandeliers which catch the firelight, 
or the colorful notes of the petit point 
chairs and hand printed linen drape- 
ries. It is in the assembling of such 
harmonious interiors that the Hampton 
Decorators are trained and equipped 
to assist you. 


FampeonShops 


18 _— WHE 
faring St Patrick's Cathedral ( 
NewYork NF 


Decoration - Antiquities - Furniture 











The Hampton 
Exhibits oc- 
cupy this entire 
building. No 
branches or as- 
sociated com- 
panies 
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. miles it conquers in elegance, 
for men, women, and children. G\ag 


On trim ankles the luster of silk 
not only gives the security of 
supreme elegance, but it makes 
evident the buying sagacity of 
the person who stands within. 
Phoenix hosiery has earned 
first place in world sales because 
of its low cost and the long 











Smart and enduring hosiery 
in silk, and silk-and-wool, at 
the better retailers everywhere! 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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Galsworthys 


New Novel 


TO LET 


A 


story of the rising genera- 


tion which combines the 
passionate sense of the 
beautiful revealed in “The 


Dark Flower” 


with the 


steady scrutiny of present- 
day life so marked in “The 
Man of Property.” 








At All Bookstores 
$2.00 
Fifth 
Avenue, 
New York 











“Mr. 


ticall. 


Whitehead has made prac- 
'y all the previous books on the 


subject unnecessary and has closed 
the field to future writers for a long 


time to_come.”’—H. 


H. McClure, in 


N. Y. Tribune. 


AUCTION 


STANDARDS 


By WILBER C. WHITEHEAD 





Managing Director, Knickerbocker 
Whist Club 


Edit 


ed by Ralph J. Leibenderfer 


Tested and proved by seven 
years’ play by best American 
experts, this book is the last 


word on auction. 


It reduces the 


complications of the game to a 
dependable system. ° 


The author is the acknowl- 
edged leader of auction players 
—for eight years a member of 
the championship auction team. 


“Mr. 


Whitehead has now given 


us the most thorough and complete 
counting system possible to imagine 


and 


shows its application not only 


to every position at the table, but to 


every circumstance o; 


For 


the bidding.” 


Foster, in Vanity Fair. 


full information regarding Auction 


Bridge lessons by the Whitehead System 


of A 
F. A. 


uction Bidding and Play address 
STOKES COMPANY. 





Order 
F. 





from your bookseller, 
A. STOKES CO., 


or direct from 
443.- 4th Ave., N. Y. 


pin deel copies 
$2.00 















Three Brilliant Young Novelists 


No One of Whom Is Over Twenty-five 
By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


HE years following the war in 

America have been remarkable for 

the rise in popular and critical esti- 
mation of a small group of novelists, 
who represent a revolt against the silli- 
ness and complacency of commercialized 
literature. Although Mr. Floyd Dell, the 
youngest among them, approaches thirty- 
five, they have been commonly re- 
ferred to as the younger American 
novelists, the reviewers believing, no 
doubt, that any worthy who had not 
hitherto reached their notice must be 
young. Most of them are, alas, middle 
aged; one or two, perhaps, prematurely 
old, grayed by their years of obscure 
toil. There are, however, three young 
American writers each of whom is pub- 
lishing a book this fall who cannot be 
overlooked by anyone interested in de- 
livering the American novel from the 
Philistines. The sum of their ages is 
72 years; each is a graduate of one of 
the eastern universities; each is trying 
to find some other solution to life than 
that offered by Dr. Frank Crane and 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 

Francis Scott Fitzgerald is a Prince- 
tonian, Stephen Vincent Benét, Yale ’19, 
John Dos Passos, Harvard ’17. Being 
myself a graduate of Princeton (present 
at all reunions in orange and black cos- 
tume), I will first consider Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. 


Princeton 1917 


R. FITZGERALD’S novel, The 

Beautiful and Damned, is to run 
serially in the Metropolitan and later to 
be published by Scribners. It concerns 
the disintegration of a young man who, 
at the age of twenty-six, has put away 
all illusions but one; this last illusion is 
a Fitzgerald flapper of the now famous 
type—hair, honey-coloured and bobbed, 
mouth rose-coloured and profane. The 
minor characters are exhibits of popfilar 
stupidities—a reformer, a theosophist, a 
movie director—burlesque masks behind 
which may occasionally be seen a 
shadowy figure with the eyes and lips 
of Mr. H. L. Mencken. 

The humourous portions of the book 
are exceedingly good, perhaps the best 
thing Mr. Fitzgerald has done. The satire 
is deftly and wittily handled, but in spite 
of the left-handed happy ending the 
book does not achieve the irony which 
the author has clearly intended; its 
mood is rather one of first cynicism. 

But, as with This Side of Paradise, 
the most interesting thing about Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s book is Mr. Fitzgerald. He 


has already created about himself a 
legend: In New York I have heard 
hints and from Paris stories which it 
would be discourteous and useless for 
me to repeat. The true stories about 
Fitzgerald are always published under 
his own name. He has the rare faculty 
of being able to experience romantic 
and ingenuous emotions and a half hour 
later regard them with satiric detach- 
ment. He has,an amazing grasp of the 
superficialities of the men and women 
about him, but he has not yet a pro- 
found understanding of their motives, 
either intellectual or passionate. Even 
with his famous flapper, he has as yet 
failed to show that hard intelligence, 
that intricate emotional equipment upon 
which her charm depends, so _ that 
Gloria, the beautiful and damned lady 
of his imaginings, remains a little in- 
explicable, a pretty, vulgar shadow of 
her prototype. But the book should 
allay the fears of anyone who has had 
fears-for Mr. Fitzgerald’s ultimate com- 
mercialization which appeared imminent 
after Flappers and Philosophers. It 
is an honest record of one of the most 
interesting minds of his generation. 


Yale 1919 


TEPHEN VINCENT BENET has 

already published three volumes of 
verse, Five Men and Pompey, Young 
Adventure, and Heavens and Earth. If 
The Beginning of Wisdom is his first 
novel, it is certainly not his last, for 
Jean Huguenot is already completed and 
a third novel is in preparation—all this 
at twenty-three. 

The Beginning of Wisdom (Henry 
Holt) is a picaresque novel of a 
young man who successively encounters 
God, country and Yale. Mr. Benét 
treats Yale as something he remembers 
rather than as something lived through 
by his characters. He has, too, been a 
little too well bred about it for all his 
jibes at the pious athletes and the im- 
peccable parlor snakes. The only way 
to make literary material aut of one’s 
youthful experiences is to be shameless 
about one’s self and ruthless with one’s 
friends. Mr. Benét has concealed nearly 
everything about himself except his 
opinions, and what he has had to say 
about his friends has been said with 
wreaths tied with Yale blue ribbons. 
The unfortunate part about it is that no 
one at that age particularly minds being 
made stock of. Fitzgerald made a 
Princetonian figure in my image and 
thrust it so full of witty arrows that it 











Just Published 


HALL 
CAINE’S 


New Novel is the 
story of a Sin. 


In it, he has taken a subject which 
has fascinated many great writers,— 
Tolstoy in “RESURRECTION”; 
Stevenson, Hawthorne and others, 
but above all it is a heart romance 
that sets the pulses throbbing. 


THE MASTER OF MAN 
$1.75 At All Bookstores 
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Every day increases the fame 
of this great genius of our age 


D, H. LAWRENCE 


Read his two latest wonderful 
novels: 


TRE LOST GIRL 
WOMEN IN LOVE 


(Limited subscription edition 
$15.00) 


Read also his brilliant and origi- 

nal contribution to psychology 

and the problem of a human 
being. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AND THE —e 


Sherwood Anderson: “Each 
one of these books— 
WOMEN IN LOVE, THE 
LOST GIRL, PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS AND THE 
UNCONSCIOUS — is an 
achievement that would 
make the reputation of an 
American in a lifetime.” 


THOMAS SELTZER, Publisher 
5 West 50th St. New York 




















Dorset 


This new novel by ‘Rose Macaulay, 
the author of “POTTERISM”. is al- 
ready in its 6th English edition. 
Its success in recreating for us the 
lives of a number of women from 
eighteen to eighty —all passing 
through their “dangerous ages — 
laces Miss Macaulay in the very 
ront rank of contemporary novel- 
ists, $2.00 


OLD SHO 


This novel, by Newton Fuessle, 
traces the astonishing rise to 
power of a young business man 0 
the Middle West, due to the initial 
propulsion and force of a quietly 
dominating wife. ‘ 

The conflict of the business man 
and the dreamer, the conflict of 
man and man, and of man and 
woman in the actual life that 
makes up America to-day, form 
the theme of this finely conceived 


study of misdirected temperamees 


Dolf 


Can a beautiful young girl, thrown 
on her own resources, and with an 
unconquerable zest for life, keep 
untarnished the one thing she has 
eventually to give—herself? 

To answer this question, Tr. > 
Baily has written “Dolf”;_ and to 
find the answer, every girl—an 
everyone who is interested in girls, 


mabe it. 
and who is not ?—will read it, 00 


Have you read “LILIOM”, 


the sensation of the New York 
stage, by olnar ($2.00) 
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Three Brilliant Young Novelists 


(Continued from page 8) 


resembled St. Sebastian about as much 
as it did me. I was undeniably flat- 
tered. Mr. Benét has visualized Yale, 
but he has not dramatized it. The only 
incident which has a present air has not 
to do with the college at all but with 
the daughter of a dilapidated dentist of 
New Haven. Amourously entangled, the 
hero marries her. A few weeks later 
she dies. Clearly, they order these 
things better at Yale. In Princeton such 
adventures seldom end in marriage and 
when they do the women live on forever. 
Mr. Benét is a much better novelist 
when not retracking too closely his own 
footsteps, and throughout he has the 
courage and skill to write beautifully. 
He has so rare a skill with colour, so 
unlimited an invention of metaphor, 
such humourous delight in the externals 
of things, so brave a fantasy, that he 
occasionally forgets that the chief business 
of the novelist is not to describe char- 
acter but to show it in action. I am not 
quite sure what is intended by the be- 
ginning of wisdom—but it is certainly 
not the fear of the Lord. For a while, 
the hero seems to look toward beauty 
and arrogance and irony for direction in 
all things, but in the end he marries a 
girl who has been with the Y. M. C. A. 
in France and returns with strange ideas 
of “service and sanity through service”. 
Where are the eagles and the trumpets? 
Buried beneath some snow-deep Alps. 


Cis-Atlantic Warfare 


ITZGERALD, Benét and Dos Passos 

belong to the generation wnich suf- 
fered the actual indignities of war. In 
each of these novels we will find an ap- 
proach to the war quite other than that 
found in the soldier stories which three 
years ago begawded our magazines. 

It is perhaps no mere coincidence that 
all our better known war stories were 
written by women; Humouresque by 
Fanny Hurst, the rhythms of Grand 
Street reduced to a violin solo—a tribute 
to sacrifice paid with a wreath of white 
carnations left over from Mother’s Day; 
England to America by the Montague 
lady with three names—Hands Across 
the Sea, annotated for New England 
spinsters; Edna Ferber’s homely ro- 
mances—sugared doughnuts served on.a 
service flag; the Sergeant Gray stories 
of Mary Roberts Rinehart—accurate 
information on the routine of a divi- 
sion headquarters troop dispensed 
through a detective story technique. At 
all events, it was the feminine attitude 
toward war which found popular favor 
in the troublous years from 1917 to 
1919. The contributions of the older 
men writers we will pass over in si- 
lence. The younger men were either 
driving ambulances or doing squads 
right. Later came a revulsion toward 
war stories of any kind, possibly be- 
cause readers were a little ashamed of 
the cheapness of their inflated emo- 
tions. Mr. Fitzgerald, when he wrote 
his first novel, judiciously omitted any 
actual references to the army, but both 
In his present volume and in Mr. 
Benét’s there is unashamed treatment of 
life in the American forces. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald served nearly two years as an 
officer in the regular army. He now 
takes occasion to deliver a merciless 
satire on the stupidity and pompousness 
of West Pointers and the discipline of 
training camps. His satire is as rapid 
as target practice on a rifle range and 
bitter in the mouth as sand blown over 


a parade ground. 

Mr. Benét’s experiences were likewise 
Cis-Atlantic. Book VII of his novel, 
written with the impudent buoyance of 
the early days of the officers’ training 
camps, includes a series of portraits— 
officers, men, artillery horses, and guns 
—and one conversation of most un- 
soldier-like speech on immortality. No 
less than the Yale section it shows Mr. 
Benét’s tendency to treat incident vis- 
ually instead of dramatically. But it 
also shows with what skill and humour 
he can evoke physical details. 


Harvard 1917 


EEING how these two studies of 
army life stand out by sheer honesty 
from previous attempts, it is difficult 
to speak calmly of John Dos Passos’ 
Three Soldiers. However viewed, whether 
as a novel or as a document, it is so 
good that: I am tempted to topple from 
my critical perch and go up and down 
the street with banners and drums. 
Here, once and for all, is the very 
stuff and breath of that strange thing 
which was the American Army of 1917- 
1919. The burdensome discipline of the 
training camps, the unutterable boredom 
of billets and hospitals, the filth and 
terror of fight, the dizziness and gay 
abandon of spring in Paris. He has 
evoked the American soldier, alive and 
individual for all the effort to press him 
into a mould, a young man with the 
helpless, lovable charm of a child and the 
uncontrolled viciousness of an animal. 
His speech is here, with its unceasing 
obscenity and its hatred of affectation. 
Three Soldiers (Doran) is a story of 
Fuselli, an Italian of the second genera- 
tion from San Francisco, eager to adapt 
himself and to get on in the army; of 
Chrisfield, a wild-angered, lovable boy 
from an Indiana farm, and of the East- 
ern John Andrews, insurgent in thought 
and passion, but outwardly tamed. The 
background is filled with figures—offi- 
cers, soldiers, French peasants, Y. M. 
C. A. workers, cocottes, Parisian aristo- 
crats. I know of no American novel 
of this generation in which so many 
minor characters, each unforgettable and 
perfectly placed, appear and disappear 
without confusion. Mr. Dos Passos, 
realizing that two of his principals at 
least were unusual characters going 
toward unusual fates, has contrived to 
silence criticism by placing against his 
protagonists, in each crucial moment, an 
ordinary soldier with quite normal reac- 
tions. Despite the technical difficulties 
of carrying three major characters the 
book has the firm structure of steel. 

If it were only that Three Soldiers is 
the first complete and competent novel 
of the American Army it would deserve 
great praise, but it is more than that, 
for, in Mr. Dos Passos’ hands, the army 
becomes a symbol of all the systems by 
which men attempt to crush their fel- 
lows and add to the already unbearable 
agony of life. Here is more than an 
honest record of young men’s lives: 
here are the tears of things, the shadows 
of the old, strong, unpitying gods lying 
across the paths of men; anger, and 
hate, and lust are here and laughter and 
the manly love of comrades, and at the 
end, resignation and despair, the return 
of a bloody and hateful thing done in 
an autumn wood, the beautiful proud 
gesture of a man going down in defeat 
before life. And this is why I say that 
John Dos Passos is a genius. 
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DO YOU KEEP 
AN OPEN MIND 
ABOUT YOUR HOUSE? 


do you feel that your house 
couldn’t be improved? That’s 
fatal . . . like all self-satis- 
faction. There never was a 
house that couldn’t be just a 
little more beautiful. 


And there are a great many 
houses that could be... 
very easily . . . much more 
beautiful than they are. If 
you’re looking, with a mind 
open for suggestions, for 
ways to make your house 
more interesting, you'll find 
more than 250 photographs 
of interiors that include every 
room in the house in the 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
BOOK OF INTERIORS 
Price $4 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 West 44th St., New York 


HANIA TH 
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Fall Books 
Hugh 


WALPOLE 


The Thirteen Travellers 


is a strongly illuminating study 
of the hearts of thirteen Lon- 
doners under revealing circum- 
stances. Mr. Walpole has made 
it as remarkable in its way as 
THE SECRET CITY. $2.00 





SWINNERTON 


Coquette. 

To quote public opinion: “This 
novel is a thing of stark candor. 
It treads astonishingly close on 
the heels of reality,” writes the 
New York Tribune and “He 
writes with a realistic touch and 
vigor that is compact with the 
thrilling touch of life itself,” is 
the comment of the Boston 
Transcript. $1.90 


John 


DOS PASSOS 


Three Soldiers, 


a novel of startling frankness, 
by a young American who sees 
the truth too well to cavil. He 
states the case for Youth in 
rebellion against Established 
Order. A _ courageous _ story, 
tremendously alive. $2.00 

















Deland. 


small town life. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 





Surely the Books of the Year 


Lytton Strachey’s ““Queen Victoria” 


“A masterpiece—will be read sooner or later by practically 
everyone who reads this newspaper.”—New York Evening Post. 


Dorothy Canfield’s “The Brimming Cup” 


“A great, noble, beautiful and living book, and oh, how ever- 
lastingly true!”—E-xtract from a private letter from Margaret 


Sinclair Lewis’ ‘“‘*Main Street’’ 


The most talked about book of recent years is this story of: 
So honest and so interesting. 








4th printing—$5.00 


7th printing—$2.00 


25th printing—$2.00 


1 W. 47th St., New York 




















Outstanding books 


for 


September publication 








The very frank story of a very young man. ‘ f : 
The story of Philip, his idyllic birth in California, the 


quite unlike any other. 


humorous surroundings of his rearing, the vitality of his years at 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


A novel, it is perfectly safe to say, 


Yale, his 


picturesque adventures in Arizona, his days in the army, and above all, the 
tender scenes of his young love, are the quintessence of poetry presented in the 
90. 


form of penetrating realism. 


OF ALL THINGS! 
By Robert Benchley 
A book of the cheerfulest fun imagi- 
nable by the Dramatic Editor of LiFe. 
With over fifty unroariously funny 
illustrations by Chinas Williams. $1.75. 


SINBAD & HIS FRIENDS 
By Simeon Strunsky 

Mr. Strunsky is too well known to 

Vanity Fair readers to need any in- 


troduction. As a Reviewer said, “I 
like this book before I see it.” $1.75. 


EDGE OF THE JUNGLE By William Beebe (Ready Oct. Ist) 





HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK 
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ATTRACTIONS 








THE SELWYNS’ SUCCESSES 





Somerset Maugham’s Comedy 


“The Circle” 


With 
John PE - Say Leslie Carter 


Estelle Winwood, Ernest Lawford, John 
Halliday, Robert Rendel 
Selwyn Theatre, N. Y. 


“Honors Are Even” 
Roi Cooper Megrue’s new comedy 


with 
Lola Fisher and William Courtenay 
Times Square Theatre, N. Y. 


“Sonny” 
George V. Hobart’s melody play 
Cort Theatre, N. Y. 


“The Poppy God” 
By Leon Gordon 
LeRoy Clemens sa T. G. Springer 
wit 
Ralph. Morgan 
Hudson Theatre, N. Y. 


“The Love Chef” 


Edgar Selwyn’s comedy 
Starring Leo Carrillo 
Playhouse, Chicago. 











Brock Pemberton’s 
Productions 


for the First Half 
of the New Season 


Gilda Varesi and the original New 
York Company in “Enter Ma- 
dame”, from the Fulton Theatre, 
New York, on tour. 

The original company in “Miss 
Lulu Bett”, from the Belmont 
Theatre, New York, on tour. 
Sidney Howard’s drama of me- 
dizval Italy with Clare Eames and 
José Ruben at the National Thea- 
tre, New York. 











Henry W. Savage Offerings 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York 


A New Production of the 
World’s Best-Loved Operetta 


“THE MERRY WIDOW” 


Joseph Urban’s scenes; Peggy Hoyt’s cos- 
tumes; George Marion’ s Staging 
With an International Singing Cast and 

peratic Ensemble 


Broadway Successes Now on Tour 
MITZI in the Musical Romance “LADY 
BILLY” 


ACE EenproY (Personally) in 

5 & 

HARRY BEResToRD in the Cape Cod 
Comedy “SHAVIN 











SHUBERT THEATRE Wed. & Sat. 


»Inc. A 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE FOLLIES 1921 


Devised and Staged by 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 














SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St., New York 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


eee ° 9 
Six Cylinder Love 
A COMEDY 
By William Anthony McGuire with 
ERNEST TRUEX 











Gelene ZL. Sweney 
School of Dancing 

Specializing in the Modern Dances 
Expert method of instruction, giving special 
attention to the correction of faults. Private 
lessons by appointment; day or evening. 
Special Normal Course for Teachers. 
Certificates and Diplomas awarded. 


9 E. 59th St. (at 5th Ave.) N. Y. 


Phone Plaza 8612 














The Discuniedl Gallboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


E plans in prospect for Septem- 
ber and early October might suggest 
that Broadway is once more the 

tributary of London and Paris as in the 
days of Frohman. The successes of the 
past two years along Picadilly and the 
boulevards come crashing down upon 
our promising young drama. No tariff 
protects this infant industry from such 
competition as the movies bewail in the 
films from Germany and Italy. In a 
little over a single month it must stand 
up against the impact of The Circle, by 
Somerset Maugham; The Whiteheaded 
Boy, by Lennox Robinson; The Blue 
Lagoon, from H. de V. Stacpoole’s 
novel, A Bill of Divorcement, by Clem- 
ence Dane; Daniel, Sarah Bernhardt’s 
vehicle, by Verneuil; Bluebeard’s Eighth 
Wife, by Alfred Savior; Don Juan, 
which is Henri Bataille’s L’Homme 4 la 
Rose, and probably that other play of 
the great lover, Rostand’s posthumous 
Dernier Nuit de Don Juan. 

This is such an array of foreign drama 
as Broadway has not known since the 
war freed our native playwrights from 
alien competition. In the barren years 
which the conflict thrust upon the 
French and English stage, we grew ac- 
customed to relying on our own re- 
sources, and prone to believe that the 
days of London and Paris as theatrical 
capitals were over. We learn now that, 
though New York may be the centre of 
the dramatic world outside Germany, 
there is still some life in the old coun- 
tries. It is a healthy thing to have our 
burgeoning playwrights faced by the 
evidence of the technical skill and so- 
phistication of European craftsmen. It 
brings our stage as nearly back to “nor- 
malcy” as it is profitable for it to go. 


An Irish Play 


OF the prospects from England, The 
Whiteheaded Boy is perhaps the 
most eagerly awaited. From England? 
Only in the sense that it has been one 
of the chief successes of the London 
stage. It is actually a play about Ire- 
land, written by an Irishman, and acted 
by an Irish company. , Indeed it will be 
almost like getting back that fine old 
company, the Irish Players, which, for 
all our applause, we hardly reckoned at 
its true value as the First Theatre of 
Great Britain when it toured America 
some ten years ago. The Whiteheaded 
Boy is a play of Irish life, written by 
the young man who served as business 
manager of Abbey Theatre company on 
its visit here, Lennox Robinson. This 
story of a “mamma’s boy”—which is 
the equivalent of its title in what Mr. 
Mencken calls the American language— 
carries its author on from his somber 
but characterful early plays, The Clancy 
Name, The Cross Roads, Harvest, and 
Patriots, past even his extraordinary and 
uncontrollable drama of Parnell redi- 
vius, The Lost Leader. In giving The 
Whiteheaded Boy its accolade last 
spring, William Archer declared that its 
high perfections would be lost to the 
American public if any but its original 
cast—most of them drawn from the old 
Abbey Theatre company—should act it 
here. It is, therefore, a double pleasure 
to learn that we shall renew the ac- 
quaintance of Arthur Sinclair, Sarah 
Allgood and others of the original Irish 
Players when William Harris, Jr., pre- 
sents the play in New York. 


The Circle 


NTICIPATIONS of The Circle are 
pleasantly blended of admiration for 
the growing stature of Somerset Mau- 
gham — cynic artist of the British 
stage, and of interest in the uncommon 
cast which the Selwyns have gathered 
for its presentation in New York. For 
many years the drama was to Maugham 
a pot to be kept boiling with a merry 
crackle of thorns. He gave the novel 
his true allegiance, while smart comedies 
like Mrs. Dot and Jack Straw merely 
paid his way until The Moon and Six- 
pence made Gaugin into a best seller. 
Since the war and his success as a 
novelist, a certain sardonic wisdom has 
invaded his comedies. Hozie and 
Beauty, which was translatea to us by 
Al Woods as Too Many Husbands, 
took a decidedly chastening view of the 
ladies and gentleman who assisted 
“Tommy” in winning the war. Then 
there was his anti-religious play, The 
Unknown. 

And now comes The Circle, a com- 
edy in which the moral desiccation 
of an old couple who once ran off from 
their respective spouses in a frenzy of 
high and passionate romance, is held up 
in good old Sutro-Chambers-Pinero 
fashion as a terrible warning to a young 
couple who are thinking of doing the 
very same thing themselves. But—and 
this is the Maughamishness of the mat- 
ter—it all hasn’t the slightest effect on 
the erring youngsters. Youth, too, can 
be cynical. 

The Circle is to bring back to our 
stage an actress now absent some ten or 
fifteen years. Mrs. Leslie Carter will 
play one side of the ancient erring 
couple. John Drew will play the other. 
And for the rest of the cast, there are 
Estelle Winwood, John Halliday, Robert 
Rendel, and Ernest Lawford. 


Important Announcements 


(THE coming of two of the most popu- 
lar plays of the past seasons in Lon- 
don, The Blue Lagoon and A Bill of 
Divorcement, means the return to Amer- 
ica of Basil Dean, producer of The Skin 
Game as well as of these newer dramas. 
Perhaps it is only the wisdom of making 
his successes pay him profits from two 
hemispheres which brings Dean to 
America each season, but, at any rate, 
the outcome is beneficial to our stage. 
We see these English plays done as they 
should be done, and we learn something 
of the methods of a young producer 
who has studied Continental production, 
and played his part in the direction of 
those repertory theatres to which the 
English “provinces” were forced before 
the war and which our own provinces 
will soon have to create if they do not 
care to fall between the two stools of 
inferior Broadway drama on tour and 
exclusive and precious “little theatres” 





Among other events underlined for 
early fall are: 

Jacob Ben-Ami in The Idle Inn. 

Launcelot and Elaine, a drama in 
verse by Edwin Milton Royle. 

Ambush, by Arthur Richman, pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild. 

Arnold Daly in Le Dernier Nuit de 
Don Juan, and Shaw’s Man of Des- 
tiny; and his production of The Chil- 
dren’s Tragedy, by Karl Shoenherr. 


Ud 


VANITY FAIR 


NEW YORK 
ATTRACTIONS 


HOPE HAMPTON 











in the most delightful 
SCREEN PLAY 


of the year 


“STAR DUST” 


Sram the stery by 
FANNIE HURST 
Scenarioized by 


ANTHONY PAUL KELLY 
Directed by 


HOBART HENLEY 


A First National Attraction 


HOPE HAMPTON PRODUCTIONS 
1542 Broadway New York City 

















The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o'clock 
Evenings at 8 o’clock 

















CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 
De Luxe Performances Daily 
2, 4, 7:30, 9:30 
Presentations by S. L. Rothafel 
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ciaamics Village 
Attractions 








Washington 
é Gardens 


LUNCHEON 
TEA 


DINNER 


Sunday Supper 6 to 8 
SPECIAL CURRY DINNERS 


72 Washington Square South 
Telephone Spring 9474 
“Washington Square Where the Bus Line Ends” 























SAMOVAR 


Oldest Restaurant in Greenwich Village 
LUNCHEON DINNER 


150 West 4th St. 
Phone: Spring 1070 


Uptown Branch 
125 W. 47th St. 
Phone: Bryant 4546 

















WASHINGTON SQUARE’S 


Real Home Confection 


MAILED ANYWHERE 


Suzanne’s Shop, 182 W. 4th Street 











BLUE PARADISE 


LUNCHEON, TEA and DINNER 
SHOP of EXCEPTIONAL CHARM 








| 
7 CHRISTOPHER STREET) 


Tel. Spring 2611 Katherine Baker 








Green ‘feather Tea ‘Room 
180 WEST 4th STREET 

Luncheon 50c. Chicken Dinner $1.00 
Afternoon Tea Waffles 


Southern Dishes a Specialty 











REASONABLY ARTISTIC 


Portrait Photography 


ROBERT EDWARDS 
46 WASHINGTON SQUARE 
Phone Spring 0317 for Sittings 











THE TREASURE BOX 


Interesting Gifts and Treasures 
173 West 4th St., New York 
y Hand made Stationery 
our favorite shade, lined with contrast- 
ing colors. 
Price $1.75 or $2.50 per box. 
onogram at cost. 

Mail orders promptly filled. 








course. 


seats at box office prices. 


THEATRE 


Waldorf-Astoria The Claridge 





When you are in New York 
do as the New Yorkers do 


TRIP to New York means the theatre, of 


And the man who doesn’t like to be taken 
for a stranger pays fancy prices for theatre seats. 
But the regular visitor, who is as much at 
home in Manhattan as in his own city, gets good 


He either writes or wires McBride’s before 
he leaves home; or when he reaches his hotel 
room, he picks up the phone, calls “Bryant 
8010” and McBride’s does the rest. 

For McBride’s brings together in one place 
the box offices of all the theatres of New York— 
and you pay the box office price, plus 50 cents 
a ticket for service, never a penny more. 


McBRIDE’S 


TICKET OFFICES, INC. 
1497 Broadway 


Hotel McAlpin 
71 BROADWAY Phone Bryant 8010 165 BROADWAY 


Greenwich Village 
Attractions 









TEA ROON 
DE LUXE 


BANCING 


Oo. 7, ¢o 
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DINNER EXTRAORMINARY 


“4-6 CAMISTOMED SL 
































YVETTE GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


NEW YORK 
THIRD YEAR 


OCTOBER, 1921, TO APRIL, 1922 


Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Impro- 
visation, Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice 
Culture, Eurythmics (Dalcroze), History of Drama, 


Stagecrafts, French Language. 


Advanced pupils will participate in an educational trip to Europe 
which again will be undertaken during May, June, July, 1922. 


Address applications to: 
Hotel Majestic, New York 


Miss Poillon, Secretary 
Knabe Piano 








WORLD 
FAMOUS 





BEEFSTEAK DINNER 





LS CHRISTOPHE 





Doers DickKermars 








Farly American, "Phone Sty. 4865 
Empire, and % 
other Antique 
Furniture and 13 East 8th St. 

Novelties New York City 


THE NAYAN SHOP 
































PURPLE PUP 
IS BACK 


Dinner 
‘Dancing 


Charles Reed 
186 W. 4th St. 














pees 


VESTOFF-SEROVA 


Russian School of Dancing 
47 West 72nd Street New York 
Telephone: Col. 6212. After 6 o’clock, Morningside 3753. 


MLLE. 

M. SONIA 
VERONINE SEROVA, 
VESTOFF, Interpretative 
and Nature 

oS Dancing. 
National and Baby Work. 
Folk Dancing Dramatic 
Pantomime 








Modern Ball-room Dancing 
Faculty of pre-eminent specialists. 
Classes, Private Lessons, Normal Courses. 

Children and ‘Adults. 
Booklet descriptive of the School on application. 
Winter Course opens Oct. 3rd. 








Elementary Russian Meth- 
od of Training a Dancer 
containing Bar exercises, 
Plastique Movements and 
Technique with Music and 
Photographs. Price $5.00. 


Borg Technique — Grad- 
uate, by Veronine Vestoff. 
Price $5.00. 


Technique — Plastique 1921. 
Price $3.50. 


Training on Toes. Price $3.50. 


Nature Dancing and Ad- 
vanced Nature Dancing, by 
Sonia Serova. Perfect Natural 
Movement, exercises in Walk- 
ing, Running and Leaping. 
Grecian Poses and Interpre- 
tative Studies. Price $5.00. 


Interpretative atics and Ex- 
ercises 1921. Price $3.50. 


Baby Work, containing Mlle. 
Serova’s original 
instruction for very young 
children and 6 Baby Dances. 
Price $5.00. 


method of 











You live out of town 
and 
You’re coming to 
IF New York 
and 


You want to know 
What’s at the theatres 
What screen plays can’t be missed 
What restaurants are smart, 
or amusing, or unusual 


Then write 
VANITY FAIR’S 


Bureau of 

New York Amusements 
The Bureau will tell you what plays 
are where and who’s playing in them. 
It will direct you to any kind of 
restaurants that interest you, from 
those that serve strange and exotic 
foods, to the fashionable uptown 
places that conform to the Paris type. 

There is no charge for 


this service 
Address 


VANITY FAIR’S 


Bureau of 
New York Amusements 
19 West 44th St.. New York 
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He’s regular alright, two trunks - and three 


boxes of Lion Collars. 
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SHOPS 


FOR THE WELL DRESSED 





TAILORS 
& 
IMPORTERS 


The best 
MATERIALS 





The most careful 
WORKMANSHIP 


The most distinctive 
32 ¥ Lee S 


Riding breeches and 
all sport clothes 
a SPECIALTY. 


EST. 1875 


ANDREW J. CONNICK 


SON & CO., INC. 








Cor. 56th St. 





SPALDING 








Sport Apparel 
For Men 


Golf Suits 


Imported and Domestic Weaves 


Sport Shirts 


Outing Hats and Caps 


Golf Stockings 
Shoes for all Sports 





A. G: SPALDING & BROS. 
































Smoking 








MM 


(OHN GALE AL 


PP a ack 
Milder than MM Mixture—a tobacco of delicate flavor 
Packed only in 344 oz. packages—70c per package 


DUNHILL PIPES 


| IMPORTING. CO. 
| 6 EAST 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 





Mixture 























NU 


SUNY 
yFO@0@080e80 





$8.50 


“Compare with 


other 


makes selling for $14.00” 





A Correct Brogue 


Of genuine imported (from 
Scotland) Scotch grain leather. 
In black or tan, large flanged 
armor-tread, rubber heel at- 
tached. Sizes 5 to 11—Widths 
AA to E. 


Mail orders promptly filled, 
25c extra to cover postage. 
Fall booklet of 30 designs 
in men’s shoes cn request. 


London 


Character Shoes 
1480 Broadway, New York City 
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F R E S H 
SUITS OF ENGLISH CHA R- 
ACTER FOR STREET 
OR BUSINESS USAGE. 


FIFTY DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


TFINCIMILIENY 


SWest 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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Brennic’s Own 








HAND ROLLED CIGARETTE 


Made of Finest 
Turkish Tobacco 


Monogramed and Initialed 
Cigarettes 


$37 .00 fecamund 


(Minimum order, 500) 


Regular size, $3.50 a hundred as usual 


at leading dealers 




















523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO A C B R E N N I G 
Philadelphia Cleveland Seattle sor FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 

el 


Needle 


We have a nose for needles 
—such tréasured trifles as 
rare stick pins and dress 
studs. Haystacks never daunt 
us. We can buy you a camp 
trailer or a custom motor 
body. 


No matter how big or how 
small it is, or how much 
trouble you’ve had _ search- 
ing for it unsuccessfully, ask 
us. Vanity Fair’s Shoppers 
will tell you where it is. 
They'll buy it for you; and 
they won’t charge a cent for 
the service. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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The Proverbial 
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Tweeds, 


GOLF and 
KNICKER SUITS 


As desirable for Country, Outing and 
Steamer wear as for use on the Links. 
Designed and tailored by the House 
of Kuppenheimer, with the skill and 
craftsmanship which 
Kuppenheimer clothes. 


Homespuns and Cheviots. 
Tan and Grey Herringbones—$35. 


Bull Bicthers 
Broadway at 48th St. 
279 Broadway 


characterize all 


44 East 14th St. 
47 Cortlandt St. 





THE KUPPENHEIMER HOUSE IN NEW YORK 
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The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function 
in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people 
buy, wear, use or admire. 


So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, we'll tell you. 
And if you want it, we'll buy 
it for you without charge. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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OLIVER 


MOROSCO 


—<invites your atten- 
tion to this offering 


Three great industries are 
grouped together and include 
motion picture production, legit- 
imate drama and the building of 
a great city to be known as 
Morosco Town. 


Earnings from these proper- 
ties were $540,000 last year 


The name of Oliver Morosco is 
known the world over. Last 
year his properties earned ap- 
proximately $540,000 net. Most 
familiar among Mr. Morosco’s 
successes are “Peg O’ My 
Heart”, “The Bird of Paradise” 
and “So Long Letty”. 


1 LEGITIMATE DRAMA— 

* The Oliver Morosco Holding 
Co. now controls all Mr. 
Morosco’s theatrical interests 
—his plays and his theatres, 
three theatres in New York, 
three in Los Angeles, road 
shows, stock companies and 
royalties received from en- 
terprises elsewhere. 


2 MOTION PICTURES — 
* These plays will be screened 
as well as all of Mr. Mo- 
rosco’s legitimate produc- 
tions and are already under 
contract to be distributed by 
the Associated First National 
Exhibitors, Incorporated, one 
of the largest organizations 
of its kind in the world, com- 
prising 3,500 theatres. Six 
pictures will be taken each 
year. 


3 “MOROSCO TOWN” — 
* Many of these plays will be 
screened in “Morosco Town”, 
built on 20 acres in the finest 
suburb of Los Angeles. This 
town is a most unique de- 
velopment. Each street is an 
exact duplicate of a foreign 
thoroughfare — a___ French 
Street, an Italian Street, a 
street from China, Bohemia 
—all of them exact replicas 
of the original in architec- 
ture and decoration. 








Shops will be rented to fashionable 
retailers, thus being money producers 
as well as backgrounds for screen 
productions, saving vast moneys on 
“sets” Studio apartments, dance 
pavilion, auditorium and many other 
"inca will produce annual ren- 
tals. 


Subscription books are now 
open on the original under- 
writing. 
Preferred shares are pay- 
ing 8% and common now 
earning $4.00 a share. 


Fill in the Coupon and Mail it Today 


“OLIVER MOROSCO HOLDING CO. 


Financial Department 
25 West 43rd Street 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send mo, complete data on the 








Morosco y, 


e 
moving pictures to be produced and the 


“‘Morescotown’”’ feature. 


I may be interested in subscribing to a 


State 





a downward revision of taxes. 


New York City 
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The Financial Situation 
Status of Tax Free Bonds When Taxes Fall 


Rv MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HAT will happen to tax exempt 
securities when taxes decline? 


This naive inquiry may sound 
like a suggestion for the title of a 
popular song, but on the answer to 
this elementary question hinges the 
market value of some $12,500,000,000 of 
securities. 

This enormous mass of bonds con- 
stitutes a means of escape for those 
who would avoid paying heavy sur- 
taxes to the Federal government. And 
with imposts an unprecedented burden, 
as a result of the nation’s indulgence 
in the extravagance of warfare, men of 
great wealth have become inordinately 
fond of securities which have this free- 
dom from taxation. The clamour for 
tax exemption among those who are 
somewhat better than well-to-do, has 
been so insistent that corporations which 
could issue only bonds subject to all the 
taxes have recently gone through a most 
difficult period as borrowers. With sur- 
taxes running up to 73 per cent, the 
aristocracy of wealth shunned taxable 
bonds, which had therefore to find a 
market for themselves in new quarters, 
among the great democracy of small 
investors, whose relative impecuniosity 
rendered them less sensitive to the 
rigours of the tax collector. 


OW for the first time in at least 

four years, the political atmosphere 
is filled with expressions of hopes for 
If taxes 
slump, what about the tax exempt se- 
curities? Will they fall in market 
value? If so, how soon? 

If only the millionaires were con- 
cerned, the subject would hardly merit 
popular discussion. But, if the rich 
have recently been buying little besides 
“tax exempts”, it does not necessarily 
follow that tax free bonds have been 
sold exclusively to the owners of swollen 
bank accounts. As a matter of fact, 
the great popularly owned institutions 
—the savings banks and the life insur- 
ance companies—have, particularly in 
recent months, been heavy purchasers of 
such issues. And individuals of mod- 
erate means have exchanged cash for 
municipal and state issues in multi- 
tudes, because of the safety of these 
bonds rather than because of their im- 
munity to taxation. 

So much has been said in the last 
four years about the affinity between 
men of wealth and the “tax exempts”, 
that few realize the extent to which 
non-millionaires have filled their safety 
deposit boxes with such issues. One 
representative bond-selling organization, 
which does a national business, has 
made data available from its own rec- 
ords which give an insight into the real 
situation. The clear inference from the 
ledgers of this company is that the 
small investor has been attracted to tax 
exempt securities for other reasons than 
to gain freedom from taxation, because 
in his case taxes are not heavy enough to 
sway a decision regarding investments. 

When a recent $60,000,000 offering of 
tax free Federal Land Bank bonds was 
made, the average sale of this company 
was for amounts less than $7,000, de- 
spite the fact that the mean figure was 
raised by sales of $1,000,000, $500,- 
000,000, and $250,000,000. Moreover, 
the average sale of an issue of $8,000,- 
000 of city of Cleveland 6 per cent 
bonds was less than $5,000. 

The small buyer would not find tax 
exempt securities less attractive if all 
imposts were abolished, whereas the 
wealthy individual would. If all in- 
come taxes, particularly the surtaxes, 
were effaced, the holders of tremendous 


units of wealth would promptly lose 
their exclusive taste for municipal, state, 
and Federal issues. This shift of fashion 
would inevitably be reflected in lower 
quotations for such bonds, unless off- 
setting influences were operative. 

But as a matter of fact, few observers 
doubt that income taxes in some form 
are here to stay. The desire to make 
the rich pay a higher rate than the less 
wealthy seems too widespread soon to 
be frustrated. Congress may reduce the 
maximum surtax from 73 per cent to 40 
per cent, but even so, those subject to 
the highest brackets will still find it 
much more profitable to buy tax free 
securities than those fully taxable. For 
men of large income, a tax exempt bond 
paying 5 per cent interest yields more 
net income than a taxable security bear- 
ing 17 per cent interest. And yet, any 
modification downward of the income 
taxes will tend to depreciate the value 
of the tax exempt feature of such bonds. 


HIS conclusion raises two further 

questions. First, has the tax exempt 
phase of such bonds been fully trans- 
lated into market value? And, sec- 
ondly, is a downward revision of taxes 
imminent ? 

Some bond men feel that the prevail- 
ing quotations for municipal and state 
issues do not fully reflect the worth of 
the tax exempt feature, largely because 
investors have felt all along that high 
tax would not persist during the entire 
life of the bond. This conviction that 
the present high taxation would not 
last has been an important factor in 
making the cities and states bid high 
to attract investment funds. Moreover, 
at present the municipal and state is- 
sues are, despite the notable July rally, 
selling on a higher yield basis than the 
fully taxable underlying railroad bonds 
of the highest grade. There seems to 
be no fundamental reason for this, ex- 
cept supply and demand. No new un- 
derlying rail issues have been poured 
forth in recent years to compete with 
the outstanding bonds, which are locked 
up in the vaults of institutions and in- 
vestors. Municipal and state bonds, 
however, have been streaming into the 
marketplace without interruption, ex- 
cept for a year and a half when the 
United States was engaged in war. 

One of the best authorities in Wall 
Street on tax exempt bonds was asked 
what he thought of the outlook for such 
issues, provided taxes should be slashed. 

“The course of the market on tax 
exempt bonds is a subject on which I 
should not care to hazard a guess”, said 
the banker augustly, to assure the in- 
terviewer that he claimed no clairvoyant 
power. After this renunciation of the 
supernatural gift, the banker proceeded 
to do what he had just said he would 
not dare undertake. “The general ten- 
dency”, he ventured, “of the market 
for the next four or five years will 
doubtless be toward higher prices and 
a lower basis, and I am inclined to feel 
that municipals will follow the trend. 
I am one of the few that feel that tax 
exempt bonds have never sold at their 
full worth as tax exempt securities. 
And I cannot help but feel that, when 
taxes come down and we return to a 
more normal condition, whether the 
market is on a 3 per cent level, a 3% 
per cent level, 4, 414, 5 or 6 per cent 
level, you will find that municipal bonds 
and bonds of states and of our larger 
cities will be selling on a lower interest 
basis, reflecting entirely their security, 
regardless of their exemption, than will 
high grade rails, industrials, and public 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Winning your 
way to wealth 


Safety is a fundamental con- 
sideration in the investment 
of your money, but it can be 
carried to such an unneces- 
sary extreme as to materially 
limit its earning power. 


We have a large list of high- 
grade securities to choose 
from. The results of our 
long experience are at your 
service. 


Our many clients realize that 
our reliable service has en- 
abled them to invest their 
money where it earns rich 
returns. 


A Real Book of Graphic 
charts will be mailed you 
upon receipt of 10c in stamps 
to defray cost of mailing. 





In your reply ask for R. 34 











J. F. MCGOVERN & CO. 


Members of Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange 


1430 S. Penn Square, Philadelphia 
32 Broadway, New York 


Orders executed in all markets 


Are 
Stocks 











Is it time to get in on the next 
broad rise in stocks? 


How about money rates? 


What about bonds? 
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Babson’s Reports 


Babson’s recent Bulletin gives 
you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation, and fore- 
casts coming conditions with re- 
markable accuracy. It contains 
information of vital importance 
to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


. * 

This Bulletin and_booklet—‘Getting 
the Most from Your Money’—\s 
available for distribution to interested 
investors, gratis. 

Tear out the Memo—now—and_ hand 
it to your secretary when you dictate 
the mornings mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. K44 


Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 


Mn Cut off Here — 
For Your 


MEMO Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Bab- 
son Statistical Organization, Wellesley_Hills, 
., as follows: Daeso 
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Othe DRIGGS Sedan 


“CBuilt with the Precision of Ordnance” 
The advent in America of a luxurious, moderate- 
priced, small car, with minimum fuel consumption. 

Thirty miles to the gallon. 
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DRIGGS ORDNANCE AND MANUFACTURING CORP. 


IQ WEST 441H ST: New York 
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Invest in 
City of Copenhagen 


4% Loan of 1901 
Interest and principal payable in U. S. 
dollars at a fixed rate of exchange. 
Ask for Circular V-102 
Your inquiry is also invited on 
British, French, Belgian, German 
and other European Bonds. 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone, John 6214 

















Dependable Facts 


To be accurately posted on general conditions 
and new developments in individual securities 
is the greatest essential in the profitable invest- 
ment of your funds. 


Weekly Market Letter and 
Investors’ Pocket Manual 


will place at your command. dependable facts 
of the, utmost value regarding thousands of 
securities. 


Both sent free on request for V. F. 0. C. 


Harvey A. Willis & Co. 
(Established 1901) 
Stocks—Foreign Securities—Bonds 


32 Broadway, New York 
Broad 5360-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
Uptown Office, N. Y. 
147 E. 86th Street 


Newark Office 
169 Market Street 














Vanity Fair’s 
Information 
Service 


The financial section of 
Vanity Fair is rendering a 
genuine service to readers 
regarding their investment 
problems. 


Your inquiry will receive 
our careful attention. 


Write to us without obligation 


Financial Department, 
Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St., New York City 
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- | When a Cold Nose 


Nuzzles You 


and a stump of a tail wags. “Fy 
like you”, you almost forget 
alert ears and interested eyes 
that vainly try to hide their 
eagerness behind a haughty and 
disdainful pose. And you al- 
most despair of ever making a 
choice when the other majestic 
canine paces ponderously by 
and looks you over. He is so 
ugly and dependable that you 
love him at once. 



































But whether you want a play- 
mate, or a companion in the 
pride of your limousine—or just 
a reliable protector from bore- 
dom and your enemies—you will 
find the one you want at 


Ye Olde Dogge Kennels 
3545 Boston Post Road 
New York City 











Shecialists in 


Listed 
and 


Unlisted 


Securities 
BOUGHT—SOLD— QUOTED 





ORDERS EXECUTED 
ON ALL MARKETS 


THE SERVICES OF 
OUR FULLY EQUIP- 
PED STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT ARE 
AT YOUR SERVICE 











Inquiries are invited 
on foreign exchange 


OPPENHEIM 


&® COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 








New Teen Springfield Allentown 
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4) SPECULATIVE 
10 investment Bonds 
Average Price, $63 
Average Straight Yield, 8.69% 


Average Yield to Maturity, 9.24% 
Average Profit Possibilities, $42 





Speculative only to the 
extent that they offer 
exceptional opportunities 
in the way of substantial 
market appreciation. 


Investments because they 
represent the prior obli- 
gations of long-estab- 
lished responsible indus- 
trial corporations, rail- 
roads, public utilities 
and foreign governments. 
These bonds are listed 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange, where they 
command a ready market 
and will be redeemed on 
maturity at par and 
above in some instances. 











Descriptive circular, free 
on request for VF-79 





“ Always Without Obligation” | 





S. S. RUSKAY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Phone—Bowling Green 3200 
Chicago Bridgeport Boston Pittsburgh 
Direct Private Wire System 


























To Canada 
Belongs the 
20th Century 


To the United States the 19th 
Century was her greatest period 
of growth and achievement. To 
Canada the 20th Century will 
mean all that the preceding era 
has meant to her great neigh- 
bor on the South. 


This is the time to buy sound 
Canadian securities and profit 
well as Canada assumes in- 
evitably her greater position 
among the nations of the 
World. 


Let us tell you more about 
Canadian securities and particu- 
larly about a Hydro Electric 
bond of a sound Quebec Com- 
pany which will return about 
81%4% in U. S. funds to the 
American Investor. 


Write for our Special Circular 
No. 113 


BRYANT, ISARD & CO. 


Members : 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Montreal : 
Francois Xavier St. 
Toronto: 
Canadian Pacific Building 


84-90 St. 


Private Wires to Toronto, New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and cities of first importance 


“Investment Bankers since 1899" 























The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 14) 


utility corporations. This disparity in 
favor of the state and municipal issue 
will measure, in my opinion, from five 
to twenty-five points in yield basis. 

“Twenty years ago, before we had 
any such taxes, state and municipal 
bonds were selling from a 3.75 per cent 
to a 4 per cent basis, and underlying 
railroad bonds of the highest type were 
selling from a 4 per cent to a 4.25 per 
cent basis. Their values were meas- 
ured purely on the basis. of security, as 
state and municipal bonds of the best 
grade were considered the premier se- 
curity of the world, ranking only next 
to those of the United States Gov- 
ernment”, 


E have become accustomed to such 
huge returns for money lenders in 


| the last few years that the rates of even 


a decade ago seem like statistics of the 
stone age. 

In 1910, only four years before the 
Archduke of Austria lost his life and 
the continent of Europe its balance, the 
average price of twenty long term tax 
exempt bonds of large American states 
and cities were selling to yield 3.90 per 
cent. By 1913 they reached a 4.45 per 
cent basis. With the Federal income 
tax authorized in 1916, the bonds ral- 
lied, and therefore the yield basis re- 
ceded to a 3.95 per cent basis, as the 
inquiry tended to shift from institu- 
tions to private investors, who were 
attracted by the exemption feature. In 
1917, such bonds met the competition 
of the first Liberty loan, which was tax 
exempt, and declined, bringing the yield 
up to a 4.70 per cent basis. As new 
financing by the states and cities was 
limited to absolute essentials during the 
war period, the lack of a fresh supply 
caused the outstanding bonds to recover 
and the yield become 4.40 per cent. 

In 1919, with the stoppage of new 
issues no longer in effect, tax exempt 
securities declined to yield 5.20 per cent, 
despite an increase in taxes, and the cus- 
tomary temptation to get exemption. 
This decline in the market value of out- 
standing tax exempt bonds was at- 
tributed to the world-wide rush for 
capital by foreign countries and by in- 
dustry, and also to an increase in the 
supply of tax exempts. And yet, in 
1920, despite an equally huge supply of 
new tax free issues and in spite of con- 
tinued demand for capital, municipal 
and state bonds tended to rise, and the 
yield of these twenty typical issues fell 
to a 4.90 per cent basis. This improve- 
ment reflected an appreciation of the 
value of the tax exempt provision, as 
the hope for a quick reduction of Fed- 
eral taxes faded, and as many states 
began by law to exempt such issues 
from local taxation. 

By the middle of °1921, states and 
cities were bidding 5% to 6 per cent for 
funds. The spectacular improvement in 
the bond market in July, which repre- 
sented an attempt to discount easier 
credit conditions, caused tax exempt 
bonds to rally, and the yield basis in 
thirty days was down to a 5% toa 
5.60 per cent basis. 

Within a few weeks from the time of 
writing this article, the investing public 
will have official data on which to judge 
the effect of falling taxes on tax exempt 
securities. They will know whether, 
and to what extent, Congress is able to 
cut down imposts. Senator Bois Pen- 
rose, whose position as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee elevates him 
to some importance for purposes of this 
discussion, was quoted in the Washing- 
ton despatches as having lost hope of 
being able to reduce taxes this year. 

Representative Joseph W. Fordney, 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, who, with Senator Penrose, 
will have much to do with framing the 


new tax law, was asked whether he was 
equally pessimistic about the tax out- 
look. And, as this article is being writ- 
ten, a reply by letter comes from the 
representative from Michigan. 

Says Mr. Fordney, in his letter to 
the writer: “Replying to your tele- 
gram, permit me to say that I know of 
no reason why Government expendi- 
tures should not be reduced. Before the 
war, the annual Government expendi- 
tures were, in round numbers, $1,100,- | 
000,000, and the outstanding public debt | 
in round numbers $1,000,000,000. At | 
present the public debt is, in round| 
numbers, $25,000,000,000, or twenty-| 
five times the size of the public debt in | 
1915.. The annual interest upon this 
public debt is equal to the total debt 
before the war. The money to pay 
this interest must be raised in addition 
to other Federal expenditures. 

“Tt is true that, as time goes on and 
the population increases, public expen- 
ditures must also increase, but I cannot 
understand why we need three or four 
billions of dollars to pay the ordinary 
running expenses of this government 
each year when one billion only was 
necessary before the war. 

“Before the war there were about 
33,000 government employees in the city 
of Washington. On March 21 of this 
year there were in round numbers 85,- 
000. Some have been dismissed since 
that date, reducing expenses to a con- 
siderable extent., 

“Before the war $250,000,000 an- 
nually was spent for the Army and 
Navy, and I cannot understand why 
the present enormous sum being used 
for these two items is necessary. 

“T am in favor of abolishing many 
commissions and boards that have 
sprung into existence and so greatly in- 
terfered with the conduct of business 
affairs. 

. . . “There is no reasonable excuse 
for failure to reduce government ex- 
penditures and thus reduce the tax bur- 
den upon the people”. 





FOR the purposes of this discussion, 
let’s assume that Federal taxes will 
be drastically reduced, if not this year, 
within the next few years. Will this 
hypothetical fact necessarily mean a 
crash in the market value of state and 
municipal issues and an increase in the 
yield basis? 

It would mean at least some decline, 
if there were no offsetting influences. 

But there will be counteracting fac- 
tors, the chief of which is a tendency to 
return to normalcy in the money market 
where borrower meets lender. The ten- 
dency is toward lower interest rates. 
And when interest rates fall all good 
bonds inevitably rise in market value, 
and the yield basis becomes lower. | 

The signs of relief of tle money strin- | 
gency are everywhere. When credit was | 
strained almost to the breaking point, 
the Federal Reserve Banks raised dis- 
count rates to discourage borrowing. 
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This situation has been so far cor- 
rected that the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York has felt justified in turning | 
about, and thus far in 1921 has ordered | 
three successive reductions of the dis- 
count rate, which has fallen from 7 to 
5% per cent. This basic rate measures 
the fundamental trend. Other Reserve 
Banks in this country have acted sim- 
ilarly, and so has the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France. Moreover, 
speculative credit at the call loan desk 
at the New York Stock Exchange was | 
quoted at 3% per cent for the first time 
in three years. Not so long ago the 
rate temporarily soared as high as 30 
per cent. Moderately lower rates on 
commercial borrowing and acceptances 
are other signposts along the roadway 
to easier money. 





1. An interesting five-page circy- 
lar has been issued, entitled 
“Oliver Morosco Holding 
Company”’, giving details of 
a plan for building a city 
within a city, the production 
of Oliver Morosco films, and 
details on the 8% cumulative, 
convertible, preferred stock of 
the company. The new city, 
“Moroscotown”, is claimed to 
be, when completed, a large 
revenue producer, aside from 
profits obtained from their 
productions. Rentals from 
stores, apartments and res. 
taurants will be large. 


2. “Getting the Most From 
Your Money’’, the 28-page 
booklet of a leading invest- 
ment service, outlining the 
method by which the average 
investor can enjoy half again 
to twice the usual return with- 
out the risk, worry or loss of 
time involved in _. ordinary 
speculation. 


3. A descriptive circular, “20 
Choice Income  Sugges- 
tions”, has been prepared by 
a Wall Street institution of 44 
years’ experience, covering 20 
listed stocks selling under $50 
a share and selected with a 
view toward permanence of 
dividends, outlook of industry, 
management, ffinancial and 
market position. 


4. A prominent New York, odd 
lot house has available an in- 
teresting booklet, entitled 
“Purchasing Power of Se- 
curities”, explaining in an ex- 
plicit manner how the col- 
lateral value of idle securities 
can be utilized to enhance 
their earning power. 


5. “Denmark as a Field for 
American Investors’ is the 
title of a booklet prepared by 
an American Investment 
house. This booklet gives 
pertinent particulars of the 
progress of Denmark, its cities 
and international loans. 


6. An interesting and valuable 
booklet, ‘‘Scientific Methods 
of Investing and Trading 
in Stocks’’, giving summaries 
of annual reports, earnings, 
working capital, dividend rec- 
ords and weekly and monthly 
price swings, is being distrib- 
uted by a member of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


7. A circular, ‘Common Sense 
in Speculation’’, has been Is- 
sued, suggesting a combination 
of several standard dividend 
paying stocks having an aver- 
age yield of about 8% each. 











Any one or all of the above 

booklets will be sent to 

readers on request to the 
Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44 St. New York City 


Specify literature desired 
by number as indicated in 
border to left of each. 
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PecraM, the famous artist of Punch, shows here the base- dence of Henry VIII. The Ipzar TYPE A Heat Macuin 
ment of a famous Tudor mansion, once the favorite resi- has transformed it into a modern comfort-giving home. 
The millionai h being robbed 
HE MILLIONAIRE lives in a fashionable New York sub- If the boiler in your home is ten years old or more, the 
| urb. In 1916 the old-fashioned boiler in his cellar probabilities are that you, too, are being robbed in the same 
consumed 136 tons of coal. degree. 


At his request a Heating Engineer made an examination ; 
later he took out the old boiler and installed an IDEAL 


TYPE A Heat Macuine. 


examination, without obligation or expense. 


Ask your Heating Contractor to go over your home and 
report; or wire direct to us. We will communicate with 
him or have one of our own Heating Engineers make the 


: The neonate ee cold winter, too—the million- Meanwhile your inquiry will bring you through the 
_— ie 3s ae am, mails full descriptive literature regarding the IpeaL TYPE 
_That millionaire was being robbed by his old-fashioned A Heat Macuine, the dustless, wasteless new invention 
boiler of about one-third of the money he spent for coal. that prys for itself in the coal it saves, 
Dept. 28 Makers of the world famous 
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WNERS and architects find in Crane Service the 
necessary factors for complete co-operation and pro- 
tection—practically unlimited variety in plumbing, sanita- 
tion, heating and allied systems, uniformly high quality, 
branches and exhibit rooms in principal cities—all backed 
by an organization of established integrity and extensive 
manufacturing resources. 
These advantages, of unquestioned value to the home- 
owner, are of still greater interest to builders of hotels, 
apartments, public institutions and factories. The greater 


the outlay, the more important it is to safeguard it. 


The fullest practical co-operation awaits you 
and your architect at the nearest Crane Branch 








Weare manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 





BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
READING 
ATLANTIC CITY 
NEWARK 
CAMDEN 
BALTIMORE 


WASHINGTON 
SYRACUSE 
BUFFALO 
SAVANNAH 
ATLANTA 
KNOXVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM 
MEMPHIS 
LITTLE ROCK 
MUSKOGEE 
TULSA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
WICHITA 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


TERRE HAUTE 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 


19-25 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 


301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


36 AVE. DE L'OPERA. PARIS. FRANCE 
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836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


VALVES~- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 


23 W. 44™ ST. ann 22 W. 45™ ST. 


CRANE 
LIMITED 


j 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


NEW YORK CITY 


1OS-1107 BOARD WALK 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


To which the Public is cordially invited 
works: CHICAGO; BRIDGEPORT; BIRMINGHAM 


MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), 


SYDNEY, N. Ss. W. 


HALIFAX, 


OTTAWA, 


TORONTO, 


VANCOUVER, 


REGINA, CALGARY 


WINNIPEG, 


CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OSHKOSH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
DAVENPORT 
DES MOINES 
OMAHA 

SIOUX CITY 
MANKAT 
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THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CRANE CoO. 


FARGO 
WATERTOWN 
ABERDEEN 
GREAT FALLS 
BILLINGS 
POK ANE 


POCATELLO 
SALT LAKE CITY 
OGDEN 

RENO 

SAE auENTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 
45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 
































People Don’t Regret Buying Closed Cars 


HERE is something about the snug click of the 

door latch and the clean, windless interior of a 
closed car that makes you feel at home and comfortable 
in there. 

The deep-cushioned seats, the curtains, the glass, 
the conversation in low tones—all these things make 
getting somewhere as pleasant as being there. Getting 
home is never a problem, and the weather is an 
incident. 

In the Standard Eight Coupé, Sedan, or Sedanette 
the powerful motor carries the extra burden of a closed 
body with an effortless ease. 

Any good closed car is a source of great satisfaction to 
the owner. The makers of the Standard Fight have 
built their closed cars exceptionally well, as part of 
their plan to make the Standard Eight a permanent 
and respected factor in the automotive field. 





Vestibule Sedan, $5000 Sedan, $4800 Sedanette, $4500 Coupe, $4500 
Touring Car, $3400 Roadster, $3400 = Sport, $8400 — Chassis, $3150 


Above prices f. 0. b. Butler, Pa. 


STANDARD EIGHT 


A POWERFUL CAR 
STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Your Patrick Coat 


OU ARE first attracted to a Patrick-Duluth 
overcoat by the wonderful texture of the 
cloth, the distinctiveness of the pattern. 


You try it on. It fits you easily, comfortably. 
You feel at home in it. 


Your mirror reveals a style that enhances 
your appearance. It is pleasing and correct, 
with all the subtleties of fine tailoring that ap- 
peal to the well-dressed man. 


You pronounce it the finest overcoat you have 
ever had. And as weeks grow into months and 
months melt into years, your enthusiasm turns to 
pride, for there is no garment that wears quite so 
long or quite so well or always looks so good as a 
Patrick-Duluth overcoat. 


Some overcoats look well—and nothing more. 
Others sacrifice style for long wear. Patrick- 
Duluth overcoats have both style and long wear. 


And therein is the economy of Patrick- 
Duluth overcoats. 


Sometimes your pocketbook is a false friend. 
It may lead you to choose clothes by price when 
quality is the real economy. 


Model shown There is no cloth just like Patrick cloth. It 
is the famous is as distinctive to America as friezes to Ireland, 
Patrick-Duluth cheviots to Scotland, tweeds to England. 






ee Patrick-Duluth overcoats are sold through 
the best dealers only. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILES 
Duluth F.A. PATRICK & CO., Proprietors Minnesota 
Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 
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No. 554—14 Kt. Gold. English and 
white, engine turned, per pair $20.00. 
In attractive satin-pad and velvet lined 
box. Makes a fine Xmas, birthday or 
anniversary giit. 


C The Kum-a-part appeals to 
the man of good taste 


No. 129—10 Kt. Green Gold, 
engine turned. Price, per pair, 


engine turned It’s the scrupulous attention to dress details that marks the 
2. oxed, 


man of distinguished appearance—the lack of it frequently 
mars an otherwise perfect attire. 





The offering of the Kum-a-part Kuff Button by exclusive 
jewelers is an authoritative endorsement of the correctness 


No. 23032—10 Kt. Solid Gold ° 
Top, green finish, engine and elegance of this—the soft cuff’s own button. 


turned. Price, per pair, $6.00. 





Their efficiency you know. It’s time-tested. Whether 
they’re clicked open or snapped shut, they always cling to 
the buttonholes. This clean-cut, speedy, sure American way 
of doing things—combined with pattern beauty—makes the 
Kum-a-part Kuff Button appeal to men of affairs. 


No. 23723— Fine cloisonné 
enamel, sterling silver through- 
out in two-toned Lavender. 
Price, per pair, $3.50. 





At all leading jewelers in qualities from $2.50 up to $25.00 
the pair. If the registered name “Kum-a-part’ isn’t 
stamped on the inside of each button it’s not genuine. 
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No. 23103—Gold Filled, En- ) Write for Style Book No. 5 with Correct Dress Chart. 
oe ternes. Price, per pair, 
O : The Baer 8 Wilde Co. 
Click IN THE CITY OF STATE Of 
Ae heeeees al MASSACHUSETTS 
and its open 4 
«J M-A= PAR ; 
« 
Snap TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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Ohe NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 
200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK» 
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THE NAST INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
| Spe CG us 
Make The Ambassador at Vesely 


Your New York Home 


HEN you visit New 
W York you will find 
The Ambassador an 
ideal home. 
Its beautiful appointments, 
interesting atmosphere and 
distinctive service will give 
you the real home environ- 
ment and lend added pleas- 
ure to your visits to the 
Metropolis. 


The Ambassador's rates are 
moderate 


Ambassador Restaurant, Italian 
Garden, Ball Room and Grill. 
Dancing in the Garden at Tea 
Time, during dinner and after 
the theatre. 

Write for booklets, floor plans 
and other information about its 
rooms and apartments. 


(The Ambassador 


New Yorks Most Distinctive Hoel 


The Ambassador 
Hotels System 


The Ambassador 
New York 


The Ambassador 
Atlantic City 


me, The Ambassador 
Los Angeles 


; The Alexandria 
Los Angeles 



































A place 
to live 


We can't tell you 
very much _ here, 
but you and your 
feoniley will find 
it all in a book- 
let which we will 
pond send. Golf, 
ennis, Canoeing, 
Dancing. Twenty- 
one minutes from 
Philadelphia. 

















Fhe HOMESTEAD 


Chris S. Andersen, Resident 
Hot Spri ngs Virginia 


Outdoor Sports. Every Hotel Comfort 
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RAKE 


CHICAGO 


Stands pre-eminent among the great 
hotels of America. Fronts Lake Michi- 
an and is on the famous Boulevard 
Fink. Five minutes from the theat- 
rical and shopping districts. Table 
d’Hote Meals at Popular Prices. Rooms 
for two, $3 each person, and up. 
Single rooms $5 and up. All rooms 
have bath. Write for booklet. 


i atte te eautiful Hotel 
ucagos (5ily De 
Lake Shore Drive 


BLACKSTONE MANA 











EIFTH AVENUE AT CENTRAL PARK 
NEW YORK 


The New 58th Street Addition 
Opens October Ist 


The 350 new rooms, singly or en suite, 
are perfect in space arrangement, dignity 
and charm of decoration, furnishing and 
luxurious living conveniences. 


Of particular interest are the new series 
of rooms for social and special functions 
of all nature and size: Banquets, Private 
Dinner, Supper and Subscription Dances, 
Large or Small Dinner Parties,: Weddings, 
Debutante Parties, Receptions, Private 
Theatricals, Junior Entertainments. 


The three floors devoted to this service 
are entirely separate and apart from the 
hotel’ proper, with special entrances on 
58th Street, assuring all the privacy of 
home. From the large new ball room— 
with its adjacent Reception, Lounging 
and Ante Rooms—thru all the rooms 
intended for smaller gatherings, color, 
beauty of design and convenience for com- 
fort and service are everywhere featured. 


The main entrance of The Plaza is now 
on Fifth Avenue. Opening from this 
entrance are the new Restaurant and the 
delightful Palm and Tea Rooms. 


In all that the Plaza has meant for so 
many years to its distinguished and par- 
ticular guests The Plaza must still mean 
—the same, with added charm and in 
greater abundance. 


FRED STERRY, Managing Director 
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HOTEL 
Gommonwealth Ave. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


AN HOTEL WITH IDEALS & 
of service and good living E 
and conducted to realize those & 
ideals. 


Delightfully situated in the B= 
Back: Bay District. Quickly & 
accessible to theatres, shops E 
and points of, interest. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props, E 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director = 
Franklin K. Plerce, Associate Mgr, 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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overlookingRockCreek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN _ ELMER DYER 


President Manager 
Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















Don’t Wait 


until the thermometer 
calls your bluff and 
there’s nothing left on 
any train but uppers, 
and Central seems to 
have gone into the Si- 
lence, and your judg- 
ment’s no cooler than 
the weather. 


On days like that you're 
apt to go. almost any- 
where that’s out! 


And the best vacations 
aren’t planned that way. 
The safe way is to let us 
do the worrying. Write 
us before it’s too late 
and only the proverbial 
grease spot marks your 
remains. 


THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


19 West 44th St. New York City 
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Mall CThe Directorate of The GORDON HOTELS Ltd. desire to make this world-wide 


announcement. The whole group of their Hotels, released trom Government 
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Under the same Direction - 


BRIGHTON 
HOTEL METROPOLE 


RYDE 
ROYAL PIER HOTEL 


MARGATE 
CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL 


BROADSTAIRS 
GRAND HOTEL 


EASTBOURNE 
BURLINGTON HOTEL 





Victoria Station 


control, have been reconditioned, and are now open to the Public. 
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The NEW METROPOLE 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE 
LONDON 


“The last word in luxury and good taste.” 


* Daity Matic." Lonpon & Paris 


RE-MODELLED, RE-DECORATED & RE-FURNISHED 


EQUIPPED WITH EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT IN HOTEL CONSTRUCTION 
EXCEPTIONAL SUITES. ROOMS FOR PRIVATE DINNER PARTIES 


NOW OPEN 


FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS 


RESTAURANT DES AMBASSADEURS 


Chef Controlleur de Cuisine, MAITRE COUTANT., of the Casino, Cannes, and Normandie, Deauville. 


CAFE ANGLAIS 


A la carte and a prix fixe 
Moderate Tariff 


An Illustrated Booklet will be forwasded to prospective Visitors on 
application to THE SPUR BUREAU 425 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Under the same Direction - 


MONTE-CARLO 
HOTEL METROPOLE 


CANNES 
HOTEL METROPOLE 


DIEPPE 
HOTEL ROYALF 


FOLKESTONE 
HOTEL METROPOLE 


DOVER 
LORD WARDEN HOTEL 





oem Recess 
RAND HOTEL HOTEL VICTORIA 
=. Square Northumberland Avenue 
GROSVENOR HOTEL FIRST AVENUE HOTEL 


High Holborn 
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ORE itis acceptable everywhere. 

Better than good American gold 

the world over. Proof against loss or 
theft. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


DOLLARS— STERLING — FRANCS 
The Insured Money of All Nations 
For sale at Express Offices or Banks 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations and itineraries; or plan your 
cruise or tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 


International Banking — Shipping — Travel and Foreign Trade 
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GOODBYE! 


They are leaving dull care behind them, properly 
smothered in a cloud of dust. They haven’t a doubt 
about the roads ahead. They are comfortably certain 
of accommodations in an excellent hotel at their 
journey’s end. In fact every detail was taken care 
of before they started. No, it didn’t take days to 
find out about the routes and make reservations. 


They knew about — 


THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
— and used it ! 


19 West 44th Street New York City 
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(Distinction 


There is character to our 


new Fall and Winter suits 
and overcoats not to be du- 
plicated this side of the 
Atlantic. Orders by post 
executed with extreme 
care and intelligence. 


Ogilvie & Heneage 


Ywenty East Jackson Boulevard 


Cuicaco 
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Its Reliability 
MAKES FRIENDS OF OWNERS 


“Faith” is the strongest word in the English 
language — also the greatest factor in any business 
dealing. 

Buying a motor car today should be strictly a 
business proposition; while personal tastes may dif- 
fer as to colors or body types, undue importance 
should not be attached to these features, for in 
motor cars, as in other things, “all is not gold that 
glitters.” 

The Pilot builders take pride in the fineness 
of the Pilot design, its unusually attractive lines, and 
excellent coach-work. 

But Pilot prestige with owners would not be 
so universal if these features were not but the fin- 
ishing touches of any honest value and expert work- 
manship. 

The sum total of all Pilot’s goodness is its re- 
liability. Owners have learned to put utmost confi- 


























dence in the performance of their cars; confidence 
in the word of the maker; confidence in the dealer. 


Whether it be a quick start or a sudden stop, 
a hard pull or a quick turn, a steep grade or a -urst 
of speed, whatever the demand, the Pilot owner 
knows he can depend upon his car. 

The Pilot owner’s faith in his car grows from 
the faithfulness of its performance. To build such a 
car we count as a privilege and responsibility. To 
own such a car, you will find, is a continual source 
of satisfaction. 

The longer the Pilot owner proves the reliabili- 
ty of this car, the more strongly he approves his 
selection. There is only one way Pilot can make 
friends as it does of its owners, and that is by deserving 
them. 

The many Pilot advantages deserve your in- 
spection before you buy. 











PILOT MOTOR CAR COMPANY Richmond, Ind. U.S.A 
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Theres lasting satisfaction 
in Owning a Victrola 


When the instrument you buy for your home is a Victrola 
you have the satisfaction of knowing: 


ra 
that it was specially made to play Victor records; 4 ¥ 7 


that the greatest artists make their Victor records 
to play on Victrola instruments; 


that you hear these artists exactly as they expected 7 = . ee 
you to hear them, because they themselves tested HIS MASTERS VOICE 
and approved their own records on the Victrola. This trademark and the trademarked 


word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demonstrated VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
at all dealers in Victor products on the 1st of each month. Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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G. Aikman’s justly popular “Zell” 

are aware of the fact that the real 
name of this author, who is a prominent 
young middle-western lawyer, is—but that 
is giving away a secret. Although not of 
Hebrew extraction, Mr. Aikman frequently 
visits New York. 

Curiously enough, the real name of John 
R. Dos Passos is John R. Dos Passos. It 
is felt that he needs no introduction to 
Vanity Fair readers, as many have doubtless 
already enjoyed his ‘“Three Soldiers”, which 
will be published for the first time in a 
month or so. 

Heywood Broun (pronounced Brooon) 
graduated from Yale in the classes of 1909 
and 1910, Sheffield. While in college he 
worked extremely hard at his studies and, 
upon graduation, was awarded honours in 
French and the G. Anthony Comstock prize 
for moral leadership. He had prepared 
himself for the ministry, by night work, but 
for financial reasons was obliged to give up 
his heart’s desire and enter journalism. For 
a while (one month in fact) after gradua- 
tion, he edited the ‘Well Dressed Man” 
department in a leading magazine, but that 
department was unfortunately closed 
shortly after Mr. Broun’s articles began to 
appear. He then devoted his attention to 
literary and dramatic criticism with marked 
success. He is married and has a son, 
Heywood III, who assists him materially 
in his critical work. 

To motion picture enthusiasts the name 
of Geraldine Farrar needs no introduction, 
but it is not so well known ‘that this charm- 
ing actress has a delightful voice and often 
sings, at small informal affairs. Many of 
her friends feel that Miss Farrar might have 
made a great success on the concert plat- 
form and even in lighter operatic rdles. 


Ne many readers who enjoyed Henry 


RANK MOORE COLBY, ‘a frequent 

contributor to these pages, is a thor- 
oughly delightful gentleman, although he 
has a son at Harvard. 

Nancy Boyd insists that she owes much 
of her success to the encouragement which 
she received from her friend and Vassar 
classmate, Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Many young self-centered artists would do 
well to profit by the example of Miss Mil- 
lay’s unselfish assistance of a fellow writer, 
for truly there is room in this world for all, 
and selfishness does not pay in the end. 

Donald Ogden Stewart, the author of this 
Contributors’ Column, is an extremely lov- 
able young chap, with a cheery word and a 
bright smile for all. He combines the in- 
tellect of a Plato with the physical charms 
of Apollo and the moral strength of St. 
Paul. Altogether we think him a most 











DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


A young writer who has lately flashed 
athwart our literary sky. Mr. Stewart’s ac- 
tivities have been so varied that it is hard to 
pay adequate homage to them in a brief note. 
At the beginning of his career he edited the 
Help for Housewives column in the Woman’s 
Home Companion, at the same time contribut- 
ing anagrams, acrostics and magic squares to 
St. Nicholas, for which he has recently been 
awarded two silver badges. His studio in 
Barrow Street is the rendezvous of many ad- 
mirers of painted book-ends, and his collection 
of batik dressing gowns is the most complete 
in Greenwich Village. His Yale fraternity 
pins decorate many a maiden’s home in the 
Middle West, irising out from Columbus, Ohio 


splendid fellow—and modest  withal. 

“Hail Columbia” is the title of W. L. 
George’s most recent book—a collection of 
essays resulting from this gifted English 
novelist’s sojourn to these shores for the 
purpose of paying homage at the Shrine of 
his distinguished ancestor, Henry George, 
whose famous motto—“I am for Men”— 
has been adopted by his no less illustrious 
English descendant, with, of course, ‘the 
addition of the letters “‘w” and ‘“‘o” before 
the last word. 

After Joseph Schildkraut’s success in 
‘“‘Liliom” it was only natural that he should 
enter the films. In his first release he takes 
the part of both orphans in the French 
melodrama, “The Two Orphans”. 

George Chappell F. R. G. S. (Ox.) grad- 
uated from Yale late in the winter of 1910, 
and almost immediately entered his chosen 
field of geologic and geodetic survey. Al- 
though one of the youngest fellows of the 
Royal Geographical Soc., all the other 
fellows think he is a perfect peach. Mr. 


Our Contributors’ Column 


If the “Atlantic Monthly” and the “New Republic” Can Do It—Why Can’t “Vanity Fair”? 


Chappell has been decorated quite often, 
usually on Saturday afternoons at the Yale 
club. 

Friends of Edna St. Vincent Millay will 
be more than pleased to hear that she is 
carrying on in Paris, France, the noble and 
inspiring work which she began as president 
of the Vassar Y. W. C. A. After graduat- 
ing front college Miss Millay busied herself 
for awhile with social work in and around 
New York, and about a year ago was ap- 
pointed head of a unit to engage in the task 
of redevastating devastated France. Re- 
ports from abroad indicate that she has 
thrown herself into this occupation with 
characteristic fervor. 

A recent visitor to the lovely Jersey City 
home of Charles Hanson Towne reports 
that that gentleman has become completely 
domesticated, and we do not wonder, for we 
have met the charming Mrs. Towne (who 
was Nellie Kalbfleisch, author of a delight- 
ful collection of quite remarkable lyrics 
published under the title of “Lavender and 
Pan”). Mr. Towne is also to be congratu- 
lated on his five children, of whom our de- 
cided favourite is Charles, Jr., who resem- 
bles his mother. 

Fish is an awfully funny name, isn’t it? 

Grantland Rice took an 8 on the fifteenth 
hole at Bellport last Thursday (par 3) and 
is also an expert authority on golf. 

R. F. Foster, although an expert on 
bridge, has not, up to the time of publica- 
tion of this issue, been shot. 

An amusing story is told about H. H. 
Hilton, the well-known British golfer. It 
seems that during one of the British cham- 
pionship matches Mr. Hilton won his way 
to the finals, and, at the end of 36 holes, he 
and his opponent were tied for the first 
honours. A play-off of an extra hole was 
then decided upon. Mr. Hilton’s opponent 
drove off first, getting a nice ball straight 
down the course. Mr. Hilton then stepped 
up to drive and his first shot went out of 
bounds in some bushes at the right. Mr. 
Hilton then took a second shot, which was 
also out of bounds in a clump of woods to 
the left. On his third attempt the well- 
known expert broke his favourite driver, the 
ball advancing ten feet but, fortunately, 
staying on the course. He then took his 
brassie and drove into a deep stream run- 
ning across the fairway. It took Mr. Hilton 
3 strokes to get out of this stream and, on 
his next shot, much to his chagrin, he again 
went out of bounds. His opponent then 
played his second shot, getting a beautiful 
approach to. within 3 feet of the cup. To 
make a long story short, Mr. Filton gra- 
ciously conceded the hole, but it is only fair 
to say that, next year, he won many cham- 
pionship matches. D. O. S. 
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Gladys Cooper in Maeterlinck’s *Betrothal” 


A Popular English Actress Who Is Shortly to Be Introduced to New York by Mr. Dillingham n 
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Tag-Days For American Realists 


The Effort of the Novelist to Live Up to the Tag of the Critics May Well Prove Fatal 


of specialization, the human intellect in- 

stinctively attempts to ease the strain of 
living by pigeon-holing fresh complications 
almost as rapidly as they arise. A jaded people 
like ourselves cannot possibly take the time, or 
undergo the mental fatigue necessary, for the 
real understanding of each new phenomenon 
that presents itself. Complete ignorance, on 
the other hand, is equally distasteful; it is a 
part of our vanity to feel we are “up on new 
things”. We Americans, therefore—to a 
greater degree, perhaps, than the unfortunate 
foreigner—have found a characteristically in- 
genious solution: we escape the ordeal of pa- 
tient mental labour, and simultaneously sop our 
national conceit, by the simple expedient of 
instantly cataloguing new things—of applying 
labels, more or less derisory, to novel manifes- 
tations we ought to know about and yet can’t 
be bothered with looking into. To tag new 
people and new ideas saves a lot of bother, yet 
yields a grateful sense of quick perceptiveness. 
Mr. Edison is right: we will “resort to almost 
any expedient to avoid the real labour of 
thinking”, 


[' a highly complicated society and an age 


Jazzed News 


(yy newspapers never exactly recondite, 
surely—sense our impatience with mere 
solid information. More and more they become 
“daily magazines”’, the apostles of sprightliness 
—witness the sporting page, with its jocular, 
“kidding” note and its expansion from one to 
three sheets. Pure news, like drugs in the 
modern drugstore, becomes rarer and rarer. 
Yet now, alas, even our newspapers bid fair 
to go under, as too intellectual, in the struggle 
with that marvel of mental economy, the “‘illus- 
trated daily”, which, hand in hand with the 
“educational weekly” film, gives us our news 
i pictures. Ten years more and our children 
will be educated without effort by moving pic- 
tures; and we, being so much more alert men- 
tally than other peoples, being, in fact, so 
“quick and clever”, we can grasp the most ab- 
struse concepts instinctively, will do our jump 
fo our conclusions without the necessity of 
teading at all—even now do we not begin to 
tesent the one-line movie title? 

Till that happier day, however, endure the 
fatigue of reading our newspapers we still 
must. But that fatigue, we have a right to 
Insist, shall be minimized. We'll have our 
hews “spiced up”, or not at all. We want our 





By HENRY G. AIKMAN Author of “Zell” 


sugar-coating. And when, to avoid the ig- 
nominy of appearing to be ‘“‘back numbers”, 
we are under the painful constraint of acquir- 
ing information ‘about something new, some- 
thing possibly abstract, we’ll demand of our 
press, not accurate and illuminating presenta- 
tion, but only the pseudo “short-cut”, enough 
of a smattering of non-essentials to “get by” 
with. What’s more, we want even that smat- 
tering ‘‘jazzed up’”—the emphasis all upon the 
superficially striking, the unimportantly inci- 
dental, the sensationally personal. What we 
want, in brief, is a convenient tag, the idea in 
a nutshell—suggesting our easy familiarity 
and, wherever possible, our humorous con- 
tempt—for the instant subject. 

Ask the Man on the Street about any one of 
the following concepts—old and new—and 
hear him answer—with that quick intuitive in- 
telligence found nowhere save among Ameri- 
cans: 

1. Evolution. (Extremely ancient, but 
still sure-fire.) ‘Why, that means we're all 
descended from monkeys”. 

2. Bolshevist. “One of those long-haired 
Russian birds who believe in free love”. 

3. Radium. “The stuff that shines in 
the dark”. 

4. Relativity. 
Stars, aint ite 

5. Woodrow Wilson. 
‘too proud to fight’.”’ 

6. Art. ‘“Highbrow stuff”. 

One more—but in this instance, approach, 
if possible, one of the subject’s kinswomen- 
by-marriage: 

7. Realist. “Author of that disagreeable 
book? I do hope next time he’ll write about 
something nice!” 

Such labellings of his work, reaching the 
attention of the so-called ‘American Realist”, 
must always evoke in him, I imagine, a degree 
of mild surprise. ‘‘Disagreeable?” Certainly 
he started out with no intention of being dis- 
agreeable, or eveh remotely shocking. In the 
beginning, he was, perhaps, conscious of two 
emotions within himself: first, a sense of an- 
noyance with the feebleness, the false op- 
timism, of most contemporary American fiction 
—this, and a very whole-hearted scorn for all 
sham; second, a certain feeling of his own 
about some phase of indigenous life—a feeling 
sincere, if somewhat saline—and strong enough 
in him to induce the impulse to transfer it, the 
impulse, in brief, to create Art. Your “Realist” 


“Something to do with the 


“Ye-ah, I know— 


thereupon set about writing his novel, as skil- 
fully and—more to the point—with as little 
leakage of his first feeling—as in him lay. 
His “‘method’’, his ‘‘technique’’—what, in fact, 
people call his ‘‘Realism’—was almost wholly 
unconscious and reflexive; it grew organically 
out of the precious substance (precious to him, 
anyway!) he sought to carry across into prose. 


The Sudden Rise of the Realist 


HUS our author toiled over his book and 
eventually brought it to completion. In 
the ordinary course of events, it would have 
sold its customary twelve hundred copies, and 
been promptly forgotten—just as its prede- 
cessors, the volumes of Messrs. Norris and 
Dreiser, had passed into magnificent oblivion. 
But now occurred a wholly unexpected phe- 
nomenon: several authors, instead of just one, 
had been seized more or less simultaneously 
with similar emotions and impulses. How this 
happened—why it came to pass at this par- 
ticular time—no one has explained; to attribute 
it to post-war disillusion is not convincing: the 
result, at all odds, was the publication within 
a few months of each other of a fair-sized sheaf 
of respectable and competent American novels. 
Now certainly nothing could be clearer—no 
matter what else may be said—than that here 
was no premeditation, no hint of imitation, no 
trace of a conspiracy among these authors to 
establish a new literary “movement” or cult. 
The novels themselves are so widely dissimilar 
—each is so distinctive and original—that 
their classification in one group seems incred- 
ible. Compare those first two, Miss Lulu Bett 
and Main Street; note how far apart they 
range in approach, in treatment, in viewpoint, 
in all their technical aspects, and even in their 
subject matter; their one common excellency, 
in fact, is the sincerity of the veridical impulse 
that produced them. 

Yet the mere coincidence of numbers re- 
mained astonishing; the wonder of it began 
percolating through to the Man on the Street. 
Here, obviously, was something he should be 
“up on”, however reluctantly. Thereupon the 
time-hallowed process of tagging the new phe- 
nomenon took place. The newspaper reviewers 
—assisted covertly by a few very shrewd pub- 
licity agents—presently evolved a facile, all- 
explaining catchword, a convenient handle. 
That catchword, that handle, was ‘“Realism’’. 
The authors, much to their surprise, became 
“American Realists’—sometimes, quite re- 
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gardless of birth records, the “Young American 
Realists”. They had banded together to form 
a new “school” of fiction, it appeared. Another 
artists’ fad. And by way of explanatory sub- 
titlke—for comic relief—we had the “Creed of 
Realism: Ugliness for Ugliness’ Sake”. 
Everybody felt satisfyingly well-informed; the 
“Realists” reaped royalties on greatly stimu- 
lated sales; and the Man on the Street, compre- 
hending the phenomenon with splendidly 
rapid derision, felt free to return to golf and 
the really worth while preoccupations of 
existence. 


“American Realism” 


YEAR has passed; the fog begins to lift; 

perhaps by now it is possible to point out 
the simple fact that “Realism” is a misnomer 
in the case of five out of six of the current 
American novels to which it has been so 
loosely appended. The true Realism of the 
nineteenth century stressed literal fact, for 
example, without selection of either subject or 
detail; what passes for American Realism quite 
on the contrary endeavours painstakingly to 
select only such detail as is significant and 
highly relevant to the author’s preconceived 
ideal. True Realism was a_ hard-and-fast 
philosophy of technique—I say was, advisedly, 
for it is long since dead; “American Realism” 
is a subjective viewpoint. One thinks of true 
Realism as tedious and verbose; its American 
cousin is nothing if not terse and very sharply 
etched. 

The whole episode might be dismissed as an 
amusing Americanism, save that it has begot- 
ten two problems that now begin to vex our 
pseudo-Realist. One of his original impulses 
to creation, you will remember, was a very 
acrid annoyance at the namby-pamby in Amer- 
ican fiction. His motivation, in part, was that 
of the revolté. Now revolt is admittedly a 
healthful and serviceable reagent, yet revolt 
become self-aware and self-approving inevi- 
tably becomes absurd and a bit insincere. Your 
“Realist’s” first annoyance was capital; it 
drove him forth into fresh channels, it made of 
him an emigrant, a colonizer; it created new 
and vital forces in literature. But signs are 
not entirely wanting that our pseudo-naturalists 
begin to face the temptation of making a fetish 
of revolt for revolt’s sake—even to capitalize 
their non-conformity—to write novels, in short, 
that are genuinely “disagreeable” and “ugly”, 
without the justification of truth and the alle- 
viation of sympathy. Your “Realist’s” first 
problem, then, is to remain sane, even in revolt. 

And his second dilemma arises similarly 
from the circumstance that he may have taken 
seriously all this pother about Realism. 
Granted, it does not much matter that the Man 
on the Street and his newspaper call you a 
Realist; the danger lies in the possibility that 
you will presently begin calling yourself a 
Realist. From that point on, the path leads 
straightway to self-consciousness, and thence to 
pose and empty, gaudy phrases. There is no 
more astonishing situation in all life—and 
none more grimly ironical—than the infesta- 
tion of all Art by swarms of sciolists; here the 
atmosphere’s very freedom seems to invite im- 
posture. Thus for one actual novelist there 
are ten loquacious persons who will gratui- 
tously tell him things about his book he never 
dreamed were in it. Nowhere else will you en- 
counter such a clustering of dilettantes, so much 
confusion between the real and the spurious, 
so much ponderous talk about non-essentials. 

Often the thing goes to ludicrous ex- 
tremes. Note, for instance, the hot debate 


that constantly breaks forth afresh over the 
relative advantages of using a _ typewriter 
or pencil for the act of composition. Not long 
ago, a story of the writing methods of Mr. 
Booth Tarkington went the rounds. Mr. 
Tarkington, it appeared, wrote slowly, with 
infinite care; well and good, but more im- 
portant—he always used a pencil. Not a pen, 
or a typewriter—a pencil. And not one pencil, 
but several. Not several ordinary pencils, 
either, but several sharp pencils. Mr. Tark- 
ington was insistent on that score. He was the 
owner of a pencil-sharpening machine; each 
day, before commencing work, he would me- 





Embarquement Pour Cythére 


After Watteau 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS 


The mists have veiled the far end of the 
lake 

this sullen amber afternoon; 

our island is quite_hidden, and the peaks 

hang wan as clouds above the ruddy haze. 





Come, give your hand that lies so limp, 

a tube-rose among the brown oak-leaves; 

put your hand in mine and let us leave 

this bank where we have lain all the 
day long 

talking of old clear days that never 
dawned. 


See; in the boat the naked oarsman 
stands. 

His eyes are fixed on us. 
smile 

on the full red bow of his young lips. | 

Come, let us walk faster, or do you fear | 


to tear 

that brocaded dress in apricot and grey? 

Love, there are silk cushions in the stern 

of all rich colours, maroon and apple- 
green, 

crocus-yellow, crimson, amber-grey . . . 

We will lie and listen to the languid 
waves 

slap soft against the prow, and watch 
the boy 

slant his brown body to the long oar- 
stroke. 


There is a 





But, love, we are more beautiful than he. 

We have forgotten the grey sick yearn- 
ing nights; 

we have brushed off the old cobwebs of 
desire; 

we stand in the flame of our fulfilment, 
strong, 

immortally young as the slender brown 
boy who waits 

to row our boat to the island ... Love, 


how slow, 

how languid are your steps. Lean more 
on me; 

I love to feel your cheek press my 
cheek hard. 


But what is this bundle of worn bro- 
cades I press 

so passionately to me? ’Old rags of 
the past, 

snippings of Helen’s dress, of Meli- 
sande’s, 

scarfs of old paramours rotted in the 
grave 

ages and ages since. 

No lake but the ink that yawns at me 
from my writing-table. 
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ticulously sharpen all his pencils—a q 
perhaps; lay them carefully down on his desk: 
and—now mark attentively !—the instant he 
found the pencil in his hand becoming dull 
ever so slightly dull—he would discard it jp 
favour of one of the sharp pencils. Mr, Tar. 
kington simply would not write with a blunted 
pencil; indeed, Mr. Tarkington’s whole ep. 
nence as a novelist depended upon, nay, was 
inferentially the direct consequence of, the 
sharpness of his pencil-points. 

At once, ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
the earnest young men and women who read 
this interesting information thrilled to the 
visualization of themselves employing hence. 
forth only the sharpest of pencils; I myself 
reached the logical and pleasing conclusion 
that if I could achieve finer lead-points thay 
Mr. Tarkington, I should assuredly be able to 
fabricate a correspondingly better product, 
The sales of pencil-sharpening devices in- 
creased inordinately; all over the country—in 
hall bedrooms, boudoirs, farm houses, even in 
kitchens—countless neophytes sat themselves 
down with portentous mien, resolved that 
thereafter success was to be impaled upon pen- 
cil-points very, very keen. 


The Danger to the Artist 


< prow at such tragedy if you can. Every 
editor, every writer of newspaper “spe- 
cials”, knows how eagerly such personal idio- 
syncracies are devoured. What made Mr, 
Booth Tarkington turn to fiction—the obscure 
origin of his writing impulse; the story of his 
long and dreary apprenticeship; what his pro- 
fessional motives and convictions are: of all 
this—nothing. But of Mr. Tarkington’s mean- 
ingless routine, his incidental habits of com- 
position—if possible, of the look that comes 
into his eyes when he writes—columns, 

Yet it is inversions only slightly less absurd 
and more subtle that menace the author who 
has begun to call himself a “Realist”. The 
emphasis has already passed from the inner 
grace to the outward appearance. Presently 
you will hear him discoursing profoundly of 
his “method’’, his “style”: Soon he will at- 
tempt to be the author some reviewer has said 
he is, to live up to the kind of work “confi- 
dently predicted” of him—to write not the 
thing that is in him and of him, but what he 
fancies people want and the critics expect. 
Thus all reform—at first the reflection of sin- 
cere and spiritual impulses—becomes in the 
end itself rigidly formal. 

For both of the ‘American Realist’s” prob- 
lems, then, the solution lies in the refusal to 
think of himself as a Realist—or any other sort 
of “ist”; in remembering that so-called Real- 
ism—whatever else it may be—is not 4 
“school”, not a technique, but instead a dis- 
tinctive reaction to life; in perceiving that his 
hope of artistic salvation can be realized only 
by seeing life whole—in three dimensions— 
not with any premeditated squint; and finally, 
having disregarded formule and the catch- 
words of the Man on the Street, in transmuting 
his artist’s emotion into prose as simple and 
as natural as he can contrive—most of all, as 
appropriate to his own particular vision. _ 

On more practical grounds, as well, it might 
be prudent for him to disavow Realism. Ew- 
dences multiply that the Man on the Street and 
his newspaper grow tired of their yearling. 
A lady reviewer of Des Moines, Iowa, revolts: 

“We are becoming a little weary of all this 
talk by and about ‘the younger realists’ (they 
and their admirers have so much to say!)” 

A graceful note, perhaps, on which to close. 
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The author caught in the 
cobwebs of his own brain 
meditates fruitlessly 





Naked and radiant, the 
Idea steps before the mob 
who cry out with terror 


The Idea unexpectedly 
comes from the printing 
press in a thousand sheets 





The Idea arrives in a new 
city by telegraph and is 
spread about the town 


The Idea returns to its cre- 
ator by whom it has been 


long ago forgotten 











With the violence and 
suddenness of lightning, 
the Idea is conceived 
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The guardians of the pub- 


lic morals seize upon the 
Idea and fasten it down 
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The Idea is sold about the 
streets to the enragement 
of the Respectabilities 





cinema camera to the fury 
of the surprised operator 





The Author is now intent 
upon a new idea, while the 
first Idea is outdated 








Radiant and powerful as 
Minerva, the Idea leaps 
from the author’s head 





Its terrible beauty, respec- 
tably clothed, its radiance 
diminished by the crowd 
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Censors and reformers arf- 
range for the burning of the 
Idea in the public squar 
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The Idea is thrown by the 
camera upon the screen—a 
panic ensues in the hall 





He crucifies the old Idea in 
a place and puts it with 
the things he has outgrown 





The author contemplates 
the Idea, newly-born of his 
genius, with awe 


Undeterred, the Idea” goes 
out into the street to be 
seized by the gendarmes 
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The Idea escapes through 
the flames unharmed while 
its persecutors dance 





The Idea is announced in 
the streets by orators and 
wild-eyed revolutionaries 
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The new Idea is placed in 
an envelope to repeat the 
experiences of the first 


An Idea: Its Birth, Life and Death 


A Series of Wood-cuts Selected from the Book of That Name, Illustrated by Franz Masereel, in Geneva 
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eager, expectant world, he 
imprisons it in an envelope 


Printing Press after being 
hounded in the streets 


Pursued by the police, the 
Idea flees over the tele- 
graph and telephone wires 





The next means of dissemi- 
nation for the Idea is that 
of the wireless telegraph 





The author knowing what 
fate awaits it, weeps as 
the new Idea leaves 
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INA CLAIRE 


Follows her tremen- 
dous hit in “The 
Gold Diggers” with a 
skillful performance 
as Bluebeard’s Eighth 
—and incidentally 
Ninth and Last— 
Wife in the Alfred 
Savoir farce of that 
name which was the 
delight of Paris last 
season and which 
promises to be equal- 
ly successful here 


BARON DE MEYER 
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FRANCIS BRUGUIERE FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 
LYDIA LIPKOWSKA : MARGUERITE NAMARA 

Life has just been one long The ifted American prima 
series of kidnappings for Mme. : donna who will repeat this sea- 
Lipkowska. First by the Bol- son her réle of ‘Michaela” in 
sheviki in her native Russia; Carmen, which she sang with 
then by Mary Garden, who ; vA 3 the Chicago Opera Company 


beware 


last year, and who will, it is 


brought her to America and to 
the Chicago Opera Company; 
and finally by Henry Savage to 
sing the leading réle in his re- 
vival of “The Merry Widow” 





IES TE ES 


FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


rumoured, make her début in 
Louise. Mme. Namara is a 
singer of talent and great charm 
who is very popular in New York 


ROSALIND FULLER 
After a season in the, broadly 
speaking, legitimate drama, 
Miss Fuller has returned to her 
first love, revue. She is seen 
again in the Greenwich Village 
Follies, in which her talent for 
singing, posing and being 
charming is fully demonstrated 


Opera, Drama, Operetta and Revue 
Leading Dwellers in that Portion of Olympus Presided over by Thalia 
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When Is a Bore Not a Bore? 


Lynn Fontanne Manages to Make the Bromidic Heroine of “Dulcy” a Satirical Delight of the New Season 


during which satire consisted solely of 

having one of the comic characters take a 
drink out of an oil can and make some remark 
about prohibition. That was back in the bad 
old days. We are different. Within a week the 
brand new season has put before an astonished 
public three entertainments authentically sa- 
tiric. March Hares digs at the artistic tem- 
perament; Dulcy has its say about bromides 
and house parties; and Tangerine makes a 
musicalized plea for the economic independ- 
ence of women. ‘Though not quite within the 
intent of the producer, Getting Gertie’s Garter 
may be added as a satire on Al Woods. To 
leave no doubt that it is genuine Mr. Woods 
has done it himself. 

Of this advance guard of the season, it seems 
to me that March Hares is the most brilliant 
piece of work and Dulcy the best show. All re- 
viewers of the theatre owe a debt of gratitude to 
George S. Kaufman because he stands as their 
proxy in defending the job of criticism from the 
reproach most often hurled against it. With 
very great regularity the author, of whom un- 
kind words have been said in the newspapers, 
retorts, “If you know so much about plays why 
don’t you write one?” Mr. Kaufman has now 
given a most convincing answer to this particu- 
lar sneer and the rest of us, since one reviewer 
has done the task, can afford to smile and act 
as if we were merely waiting for a quiet week- 
end to do likewise. 


Tisrne have been seasons in the theatre 


The Critic as Author 


Lome only satisfaction which the old line 
authors can take in the face of the exploit 
of Mr. Kaufman is to point out that he has not 
scrupled to use some devices, toward which he 
would probably be a little scornful, if. they 
passed under his ken as reviewer rather than 
playwright. Dulcy has its big deal, its mys- 
terious millionaire and its grumpy business 
man with a sore back and an aversion to cham- 
ber music. As a matter of fact Mr. Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly, his collaborator, have put 
a plot into Dulcy, more or less because that is 
the thing to do. Their interest is elsewhere. 
The fun of the play lies in the central charac- 
terization, out of The Conning Tower by 
Franklin P. Adams, and various incidental 
passersby recruited from the field of motion 
pictures and national advertising. Dulcy is a 
young woman who doesn’t know much about 
anything, but who knows what she likes. She 
always says that every cloud has a silver lining, 
and she is the most indefatigable of hostesses 
with an early morning assignment for each of 
her guests. 

In the hands of Lynn Fontanne a certain 
curious magic occurs before your eyes. She is 
called upon to play the réle of an insufferable 
bore and she is faithful to every annoying trait 
indicated in the creation of Dulcy. And yet, as 
the play unfolds before us, Dulcy is not a bore 
to us in the audience, but one of the most de- 
lightful and diverting of comic figures. It 
would be hard to identify the exact moves by 
Which the transformation is accomplished. De- 
cidedly the hand of Miss Fontanne is quicker 

an the eye. You know that she isn’t really a 
fearful bore, but just a clever actress playing 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


the part of a bore, ever so faithfully, but with a 
saving sense of mockery. She lets the audience 
in on the joke. 

But we are not at all sure that we like Dulcy 
any better than her weekend guest, Mr. Vincent 
Leach, scenarist. Mr. Leach is the author of 
a new super feature entitled Sin. It is in eight 
reels and he is prevailed upon to give an out- 
line of the plot for Dulcy’s guests to a musical 
accompaniment. Beginning with Noah’s Ark, 


Mr. Leach explains that,-along with the ani- 
mals, evil is preserved on Noah’s boat, and as 
he explains the amateur at the piano plays Kiss 
Me Again, softly. Presently, the authors bring 
down the curtain to indicate a lapse of half an 
hour and when it goes up we catch Mr. Leach 


GEE ALATEST 





ioe isan anaabians LONDON 
MME. SASCHA GUITRY 


Now appearing in Paris in “The Grand 
Duke,” the latest comedy by her versatile 
husband. Following the success of De- 
burau last winter “The Grand Duke” is to 
be brought to New York, with Lionel At- 
will and Elsie Mackay in the leading réles 


saying, “Fred rushes to the edge of the cliff and 
looks over, but the Weasel is dead.” Presently 
Fred is kissing Clara and then, to preserve the 
symbolism, as Mr. Leach explains, we are 
quickly shown Antony kissing Cleopatra and 
George Washington kissing Martha Washing- 
ton. 

Dulcy is also pleasantly enlivened by the 
presence of a young advertising man who flat- 
ters himself that he has made America ‘“‘Forbes- 
conscious.” Mr. Connelly and Mr. Kaufman 
feel that certain things must be done with these 
amusing characters whom they have created, 
and accordingly they are set through certain 
paces which are not unfamiliar to the theatre- 
goer. These stratagems are handled with skill 
and discretion but the fun is freshest while the 
plot is away. In its best scenes Dulcy has an 
air of being tossed off like a charade by two 
engaging young men having a good time and 
willing to share it. 


March Hares is to my mind a more brilliant 
bit of satire but hardly as much fun. The 
authors of Dulcy have a habit of being assailed 
with mercy at moments when they feel that, 
perhaps, they have been just a little too harsh 
with their central figure. At such times, they 
insist on telling you that although Dulcy is a 
perfect fool she really has a good heart. Harry 
Wagstaff Gribble is of sterner stuff. He with- 
holds practically all kind feelings for his char- 
acters until he has killed them utterly. March 
Hares may be bitter in its brilliance, but is 
thoroughgoing. The fences of forbidden ground 
never cause it to turn or slacken pace. All are 
taken in the stride of the piece—the author 
likes to leap them. He flaunts sophistication 
like a flag. 


Compromising Complications 


NLESS some playwright later in the season 
: gives us a new farce laid in a rowdy road- 
house just beyond Gomorrah, March Hares 
ought to be able to hold its place as the wicked- 
est piece of the season. Still any nephew who 
wants to shock Aunty Fanny would do better to 
take her to Getting Gertie’s Garter. March 
Hares will never spread general corruption 
through the community, because a very large 
part of the community will not have a ghost of 
an idea what it is all about. Nor is this set 
down with any lofty assumption on the part of 
the writer that to him the author’s intent was as 
simple to follow as the Lincoln Highway. Your 
reviewer found no royal road but rather a 
weedy pathology. 

March Hares marks a reaction against the 
drama of northern exposure with its long nights 
and thick heroes. Geoffrey Wareham, when 
slapped by the heroine, frankly breaks down 
and weeps. The various: hundred percent 
themes exploited by other playwrights have 
been reduced by Mr. Gribble to the present 
legal limit of one half of one percent. The 
play concerns the affairs of two elocution 
teachers, male and female, the doings of their 
mad household and their madder friends. Clare 
Kummer’s most extravagant conceits are earth- 
bound compared to the fancy of Mr. Gribble. 
Still, he is not quite so funny. He is merciless 
with a set of folk vastly in need of mercy. Peo- 
ple to whom Dr. Freud would say, “Come to 
me every morning at ten o’clock for the next 
year and a half” are hailed by Gribble with 
loud chortles as perfect material for comic 
manoeuvres. I realize that satire is sword 
work, but even in such contests there comes a 
time when the spectator cannot resist the temp- 
tation to cry out in his mercy, “Stop it.” March 
Hares is to my mind one of the most deft pieces 
of wit which our theatre has seen in several 
seasons. The only trouble is that the edge is 
altogether too'keen for comfort. 

While it is true that I was not able to 
keep up with the hares, I flatter myself 
that I can run with the hounds let loose in the 
Al Woods production of Getting Gertie’s Gar- 
ter by Wilson Collison and Avery Hopwood. It 
is as subtle as a trip hammer. One listens for 
the completion of each double meaning with the 
same intensity that he might wait for the other 
shoe to fall. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Geraldine Farrar—Now On Concert Tour 


Miss Farrar Will Return to New York for the Opening of the Season at the Metropolitan Opera House 


F. M. GEISLER 
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Pharisees and F'lappers 


Suggesting That There is More to Be Feared From a Pecksniff Than a Tom Jones 


editors in respect to women’s clothes and 
contemporary dancing, the moral state 

of young people to-day is about what it was 
the week before the fall of Babylon. From an 
apparently conscientious tabulation of religious 
opinion on this subject, it appears that during 
several weeks last summer only a few religious 
editors succeeded in escaping contact with im- 
pure young people, the great majority of editors 


Asters in to recent reports of religious 


having encountered them at their orgies every- 


where. As their language is as strong as that 
of Savonarola on the subject, and rather more 
sweeping than that of Tacitus or Juvenal, the 
calmness of other people, even those acquainted 
with the dark periods of history, seems at first 
thoughts remarkable. For example, ‘There 
never was a time when more women were going 
to the devil’; modern dances “are an expres- 
sion of animalism and lead to spiritual death”; 
“mothers are helping to send their daughters 
to hell by permitting them to walk the streets 
almost in a state of nakedness”; in a Chicago 
high school it is a common thing for a girl 
when invited to a:dance to ask the question, 
“With or without?” meaning with or without 
corsets! With these things going on in every 
corner of the country and thousands of men 
of God exposing them, it seems as if the more 
serious persons amongst us might wake up to 
them. Yet the more serious and thoughtful a 
man is, the harder it seems to be to awaken him. 

Now this sang froid in respect to the skirts 
and dances of contemporary young people on 
the part of the class known by courtesy as in- 
tellectual in this country, is not shown in their 
attitude toward other contemporary things. 
Our intellectuals are not a careless or confident 
people in respect to dangerous contemporary 
tendencies. On the contrary, it is our most 
anxious social class, that is to say when it 
manifests its feelings in public. Public anx- 
iety is the mark of our intellectual class; often 
the only mark by which you can tell that a 
person belongs to it; and in many of our higher 
intellectual circles the fear of a peril to civili- 
zation from at least one quarter is a necessary 
qualification for membership. 


The Indifference of the Intellectual 


ECKLESSNESS in the face of contempo- 
4% rary perils is almost unknown among our 
intellectuals, as is shown in the history of our 
serious magazines. No serious magazine is 
ever founded except in the fear of something, 
and none ever maintains its reputation for seri- 
ousness except by the constant expression of 
anxiety over perils the most diverse. Forty- 
five separate contemporary perils, any one of 
Which is of itself sufficient to destroy human 
Society, is not an unusual annual average for a 
Serious magazine. Indeed, the most highly 
tsteemed contributions to the weightiest of our 
magazines at any time in twenty years have 
all been constructed on this simple formula: 
Unless measures are taken at once to avert a 
certain contemporary peril, civilization will 
either collapse rapidly or will slowly disappear. 
There is the greatest diversity in the perils and 
in the measures to be taken, but the formula is 
always the same and the degree of anxiety is 
Constant. A serious contributor will often al- 


By F. M. COLBY 





Bronze wreath executed by C. P. 
Jennewin from a sketch by Chester 
Aldrich, placed on Dante’s tomb at 
Ravenna by a delegation of American 
college students. Delegates were 
sent to Ravenna this year by every 
country, including Japan and China, 
under charge of a National Dante 
Committee to commemorate the 600th 
anniversary of Dante’s death 


low himself a change in the objects of his 
apprehension, but never in its quantity. 
Human society is from the point of view of a 
vast body of our intellectuals the tenderest of 
little potted flowers, watered by weekly or 
monthly tears, surviving by a miracle during 
the intervals of magazine publication. No 
serious writer is much regarded nowadays un- 
less he is battling to keep it alive. Yet in 
this class of society, the very class that is most 
concerned with social dangers of every sort, 
the menace of the short skirt and contemporary 
dancing is constantly forgotten. The sternest 
social and moral philosophers of our time are 
unable to keep their minds on it. Indeed, the 
only class, aside from religious editors and a 
portion of the clergy, who are able to keep 
their minds on it are the writers of comic 
columns for the newspapers and the compilers 
of facetiz for the movie screens. I see, or I 
think I see, a profound indifference among 
educated men, even the most meticulous, as to 
the length of women’s skirts, as to the degree 
of nudity of their backs, as to the possibly 
lascivious pleasings of the jazz, and as to the 
varying degrees in the course of the last ten 
years in the contiguity of dancing couples. 

I may be merely guessing at their point of 
view, but I should put it in about this way: 

Alarm over changes in the outward proprie- 
ties cannot survive the reading of books. The 
reading of even a few books makes it difficult, 
if the reader remembers what he reads, and the 
reading of the most elementary volumes of his- 
tory makes it impossible. This is particularly 
true of fluctuations in the quantity of clothes 
worn by women from generation to generation. 
That women’s morals varied with the length of 
their skirts is a thought that never occurred to 
any respectable historian, and the more re- 
spectable a historian is the less capable he 
seems to be of entertaining it. Even the most 
worthless historians, even the writers who com- 
pile little hand-books for our schools, have 
never dared to suggest it. And it is the same 
way with changes in the dance from age to 
age, or from people to people, and with changes 
of convention in respect to freedom and frank- 
ness in the relation of sex. There is not a 


word in any decent book including the books 
of the Bible which implies that decency is 
measured by these variations and any his- 
torian who judged peoples by their clothes and 
dancing would be regarded as insane. 


The Ancient Moralists 


f igiays for example ten Victorian virgins re- 
clining under parasols in barouches and 
ten Biblical virgins scantily clothed, engaged 
in a dance to the sound of timbrels. The 
attempt to draw a moral contrast in the manner 
of religious editors, based on the mere exter- 
nals of the situation, would of course be a 
failure. No editor, however religious, would 
class the Biblical group among the younger, 
faster set of young people, notwithstanding 
that appearances were against them. Now the 
tendency of Victorian women to become more 
Biblical in their attire in the course of two 
generations is no more dangerous in moral sig- 
nificance than would have been the tendency 
of Biblical young women to become Victorian; 
in fact it is probably less so. Nothing would 
have shocked Saint Paul more than the ap- 
pearance of a Victorian virgin in a hoop skirt, 
and nothing would have shocked Mr. Glad- 
stone more than a Biblical virgin without one; 
and each would have probably made a grievous 
mistake in respect to the young woman’s 
character. 

But such transitions are never sudden and 
when they take place slowly and over a term 
of years the sternest of moralists do not even 
notice them. And the sterner the moralist is, 
the less he is concerned about mere scantiness 
of costume, his anxiety almost always running 
the other way. Saint Paul would feel more at 
home to-day among the simplicities of the 
dance hall than among the high-necked and 
buttressed magnitudes of the female relatives 
of General Grant, and, while Saint Augustine 
would never have forgiven a bustle, a train, a 
waterfall, or crinoline, he would be compara- 
tively lenient to the bobbed hair and bathing 
suits of to-day. The gradual reduction in the 
quantity of women’s garments is never the 
source of anxiety to moralists, but rather of 
relief. 

Not only has there never been a sign that 
the shame of women varied with their skirts, 
or that the sex morality of young people varied 
with their dances, but there has never been a 
sign that shamelessness or sexual immorality 
were the weak points in the American char- 
acter. On the contrary our-own historians and 
our foreign observers during a hundred years 
have been constantly insisting that our main 
vices are quite different. Everybody has been 
saying for a hundred years that we are rather 
a cold people. A hot young satyr in pursuit of 
nymphs is not nearly so common a symbol 
of American vice as a cold old party in pursuit 
of dollars, and sin in this country has been 
always said to be rather calculating than im- 
pulsive. The villain in the American piece is 
almost always old Mr. Pecksniff, hardly ever 
young Mr. Tom Jones. Never does the term 
American immorality call up a picture of 
tousled young people wrecking each other’s 
morals in a dance hall; it calls up a picture of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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JESSIE REED 


One of the best known Ziegfeld 
beauties, wearing the costume de- 
signed for her by James Reynolds, 
whose “Birthday of the Dauphin” 
is a ballet of rich and fantastic 
design, with some very amusing 
music by Victor Herbert 
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IRENE MARCELLUS 


Wearing the costume in which she appears in the 
striking tableau by Ben Ali Haggin, “The Follies 
Mirror” 


PERLE GERMOND 


One exponent of Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s theory that 
chorus men are en- 
tirely unnecessary. The 
fact that she is just 
about as virile as a 
cream puff detracts not 
at all from her deco- 
rative value 


ANASTASIA REILLY 


Another figure in the 
gorgeous and_ richly 
coloured ballet by 
James Reynolds whose 
décor, with its exotic 
imagination and feeling 
for vivid beauty, has 
placed him high among 
the younger artists 
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BETTY CARSDALE 
As Marie Antoinette, in the Rey- 
nolds-Ziegfeld Ballet, she is a fig- 
ure of great beauty with much of 
the rather wistful charm and lack 
of regality which we are prone to 
associate with her lovely and un- 
happy prototype 


Photographs by 
Edward Thayer Monroe 
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When Lovely Woman Soars to Follies 


She Carries with Her Much of the Colour and Extravagance of XVIII Century France 
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Art and How to Fake It 


Advice to the Art-Lorn and Those Who Have Not Yet Sighted the Sea Coast of Bohemia 


tell me what is the matter with my 
studio? I am not an artist, but I am 
very artistic, and I have left no stone unturned 
tomake my studio the very haunt of all that is 
free, etc., in the Village. I have a black floor, 
orange curtains, a ukulele made of a cigar-box, 
a leaky gas-jet, a back-number of a Russian 
newspaper, and as many cock-roaches, Chinese 
back-scratchers, and different shades of paint 
as anybody. Also I make a point of encourag- 
ing the milder vices, such as smoking; I have 
ash-trays everywhere. It has been the dream 
of my life to be a literary and artistic center, 
but somehow people do not flock as I had hoped 
they would do. If you can tell me what is the 
matter I shall be most grateful. Signed, 
ARTISTIC. 
(The trouble is with the ash-trays; remove 
them. Get into the habit when alone of crush- 
ing out your cigarette against the wall-paper, 
or dropping it on the floor and carelessly grind- 
ing it into the rug, or tossing it in the general 
direction of the fire-place, if you have one, 
being very sure never to look anxiously after 
it to see where it lands. This easy manner on 
your part will do more than anything else to 
put your guests at ease. Soon they will be 
using your studio as if it were their own, going 
tosleep with their feet in the coffee-tray, wiping 
paint from their hair and elbows upon the sofa- 
pillows, making sketches on the walls of un- 
clothed people with small heads and over- 
developed muscles, and dropping ashes just 
everywhere. ) 


D= MISS BOYD: Will you please 


EAR MISS BOYD: I have just decided 

to open a restaurant, and I have rented 
an old stable on Sullivan Street just south of 
the Square, which I think ought to make a ter- 
tibly attractive restaurant. I don’t know any- 
thing about cooking, but I think I can get 
somebody to do the cooking. I am writing to 
ask you three questions: How shall I furnish 
it? What shall I name it? What should be 
my attitude towards my clients? Very truly 
yours, AMBITIOUS. 

P.S. Ihad thought of naming it either The 
Topaz Armadillo, The Ultra-Violet Bronto- 
saurus, or The Boeotian Swine. None of these 
has been used yet, so far as I know. But I 
shall do nothing until I hear from you. A. 

(I would advise you against using any of 
the three names you mention. It is impossible 
to be sure that somebody else has not already 
taken them. If I were you I would call it 
simply The Stable, which is so obvious a name 
for a Greenwich Village restaurant that I am 
sure nobody has ever thought of it. As re- 
gards the furnishing and decoration, I would 
suggest that you make very few changes. Keep 
the stalls just as they are; in each of them put 
a table made of a wide plank supported by 
two saw-horses; let the seats be chopping- 
blocks, in one of which might be sticking 
Jauntily a bright sharp axe. The walls should 
be enlivened with pieces of old harness,—bri- 
dles, blinders, bits, etc.—as well as photo- 
gtaphs of Black Beauty and the One-Horse 
Shay; and there must be of course a rusty 
lorseshoe over the door. Let the restaurant be 
lighted by smoky kerosene lanterns, and barn- 


By NANCY BOYD 


dance music be furnished by an old-style 
graphophone with a painted horn. Serve the 
food in charming, hand-painted, little mangers, 
or in little canvas bags embroidered in assorted 
wools, which fit neatly over the heads of the 
guests. Each guest should be supplied with a 
cunning little whip to crack if the fodder is 
slow in arriving. As for the food itself, I 
would suggest that here you diverge a bit from 
your general scheme, and serve, instead of dry 
oats and bran, half-cooked spaghetti, sticky 
Armenian pastries, and liqueur-glasses of 
sweetened Turkish mud. As for yourself, you 
should circulate among your guests freely, 
dressed in a gunny-sack adorned with coarse 
tassels of red rope. Assume the habit, too, of 
singling out each evening from among your 
clients some entire stranger, seating yourself 
beside him, hanging your arm about his neck, 
and daintily gobbling up the choice bits of his 
food; in this way you will not only acquire a 
reputation as a wit, but you will also keep 
sufficiently well-nourished. 

N. B. Be sure you have a hay-loft, where 
the guests may recline after dinner. This is 
important. The loft should have no more 
pitch-forks in it than observance of the tradi- 
tion requires, and should be lighted only by 
a bin of white beans.) 


ISS N. BOYD, 
Dear Madam: 

I am a plain, honest woman, with a house in 
Waverly Place where I let Furnished Rooms to 
Artists. I have a lot of trouble with them. In 
the first place they are awfuly careless about 
their Rooms, they never hang-up anything, 
there are always dirty shirts on the floor, to 
say nothing of bread-crusts and rinds of ham- 
bolowna. I have an awfull time with them. 
Then another thing when they are not laying 
abed all day so I cant get in to do up the work, 
they are trying to set the chimny on fire burn- 
ing up oily rags and peices of. canvas all cov- 
ered with paint, and setting up all night talk- 
talk-talking so as honest people cant get a 
wink of sleep. But all that, though theres no 
getting round it that its terrible trying and all 
that, is not the reason why I take my pen in 
hand to write you. Its about the rent. They 
dont pay it. I let it go and let it go and when 
finaly I do get up curage to say something 
about it, because I suppose I have my rights 
just the same as Artists, all the time I am talk- 
ing they draw pictures of me on the back of 
an envelope. Then they say, O, come on Ma, 
I thought you was a Patrun of the Arts. 
Whatever that may be. Then they promise to 
pay me the next day, because somebody is 
going to buy a picture off them, but next day 
comes and they ether say the same thing all 
over or else they’re gone. Id hold their bag- 
gage, only they never have any, only an empty 
gin-bottle all daubed over with red and purple 
and undressed women, or a fancy-dress cos- 
tume so holy and dirty its of no use to anybody 
or two or three copies of a magerzine called 
the little reveiw. What will I do, dear Miss 
Boyd, I thought seeing you knew so much 
about Artists mabe you might be able to tell 
me. With grateful appreciation in advance I 
remain, yours very truly, LANDLADY. 


(There’s only one thing to do. You can’t 
go through their clothes while they’re asleep, 
because they always sleep in their clothes. And 
it’s never any good serving a summons on them 
to appear in court; because they just don’t 
appear. The only thing to dois this. Buy a 
tin bank and place it on the table in the hall. 
Above it tack the following placard: 

FREE THINKERS! FREE LOVERS! 

and FREE BOOTERS! 

If you have any Heathen Pity in your Hearts 
Drop a Nickel in the Slot for the Starving 
Baby-Anarchists of Russia! 

WHO DOES NOT CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE CAUSE OF ANARCHY IS 
MID-VICTORIAN!!! 

(I think you will have no further trouble.) 


EAR MISS BOYD: 

Mine is a strange case. I have always 
thought I should like to be an artist. - Not be- 
cause I care anything about art, for I don’t, but 
because artists lead such a free life. As a little 
boy, I was different from my young com- 
panions; I did not like to study; I objected to 
going to bed directly after supper, and I was 
often discovered pulling the wings off flies, or 
stealing sweets from my little sister. Later, 
my disinclination to apply myself to any pro- 
fession, such as the ministry, the law, etc., sur- 
passed only by my unfailing instinct for the 
salacious passages in the novels which I read, 
caused my parents to believe that I must be 
artistic. They have sent me to New York to 
study art. But as I have no particular talent 
in any direction, being more versatile than in- 
tensive, I fear, I am somewhat at a loss. I can 
neither write, paint, model, sing, dance, play a 
musical instrument, design costumes, nor act, 
nor am I a sympathetic listener. What 
shall I do? Signed, JURGEN. 

(Remember this. When all else fails, two 
courses remain open to a man: he can always 
give lectures on the drama, or edit anthologies 
of verse; for neither of these is either talent or 
training necessary.) 


EAR MISS BOYD: Will you kindly ad- 
vise me how to furnish and decorate my 
new studio in 12th Street? I am not an artist, 
but I do not get on very well with my husband, 
so I thought I would get me a studio in 12th 
Street. Although I have no artistic capabili- 
ties, and am totally colour-blind, I can make 
extremely good coffee, so I am sure there will 
always be artists dropping in, and I want the 
place to be perfect in every detail. Also kindly 
suggest what subjects the artists will be likely 
to discuss, so that I can read up a little. Very 
sincerely, A WIFE AND MOTHER. 
(The safest thing is a Chinese studio; every- 
body has one, so nobody can criticize yours. 
The correct way to decorate it as follows: 
Floor, black; ceiling, blue; walls, lemon-yel- 
low, olive-green, cherry-red, plum-violet, re- 
spectively; curtains persimmon-orange, made 
of tarleton, unhemmed; couch on floor; cush- 
ions on floor, books on floor, tea-tray. on floor, 
cigarette-butts on floor, guests on floor. Get 
everything you can find that is made of teak- 
wood,—you can always tell it: dull-black, lot 
(Continued on page 86) 
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DANSE DE SOCIETE 


First in our series of modern 
American dances comes the “ball- 
| room” or “mixed” dancing. In the 
scene at the right Wallace is about 
to be waltzed with. “I could die 
waltzing”, whispers Martha; _ if 
Wallace only had some guarantee 
of that, he would dance with a great 








deal more enthusiasm 


DANSE VIRGINALE 


Here you observe the dance of 
Yvonne, a “‘Lady of the Ensemble”. 
When quite young—say about 
thirty years ago—Yvonne used to 
delight her mother’s friends with 
her cute dancing at the church so- 
cial and many predicted that she 
would go far. She has 


Sketches By BENITO 
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DANSE A LA DEGAS 


This drawing represents a Degas 

ballet girl. Our criticism of it is 

that the legs have been a little, 

shall we say, idealized, in their 

failure to display the pronounced 

Steinway tendency of the average 
“veau de ballet” 








DANSE DES APACHES 


DANSE MATINALE 


Above we have the interpretive 

dance in which Milly represents the 

“Awakening of Spring’, and as an 

Awakener this little lady and her 

quaint costume has Big Ben lashed 
to the proverbial mast 


To the left is the inescap- 
able Apache dance for which 
the male needs a bandanna 
handkerchief and a_ horrid 
manner. The lady’s sine 
qua non is a Dempsey-like 











On With the Dance 











ability to absorb punishment 


Off With Everything Else 


A Few Characteristic Glimpses of the L. F. Toe as it is Tripped in America 
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The School Girl’s Corner 





Further Hints for those Girls Who Are About to Come East to be Finished 


the opening of our educational bureau for 
the benefit of young misses who are com- 
ing East to school this fall, Mr. Elwell G. Fish, 
the director of the bureau, has been deluged 
with letters asking his advice on the various 
complex problems of young girlhood. Mr. Fish 
wishes to state again that it is necessary for 
the inquirer to enclose a recent photograph with 
her letter in order that he may know whether 
or not to give it his personal attention. Mr. 
Fish discovered long ago that the girl whose 
writing paper smells like Mary Garden, often 
looks like Carbona, and, Mr. Tuxedo to the 
contrary, “your nose doesn’t know”. 
Mr. Fish does not, however, wish to be too 


Gi 0 the announcement, last month, of 


‘severe on those girls who perhaps unwittingly 


disregarded his rule concerning photographs, 
and he therefore prints below the answers to 
their questions. In some cases, however, it has 
been utterly impossible under the present laws 
of the state of New York to publish the correct 
answer and, in this connection, if Tilly S—— 
of Little Rock, Ark., will telephone Mr. Fish 
immediately upon her arrival in New York, she 
will learn something to her advantage. 

The answers follow: 

Elsie D——, St. Jo, Mo.: Try Djer Kiss. 

Marie G——, Minneapolis, Minn.: You 
should have stuck to Scotch and plain water. 
Better luck next time. 

Elinor D. , Kansas City, Mo.: Lemon 
juice and salt. Were there no benches near the 
first tee? 

Louise P. , San Francisco, Cal.: What a 
question. Decidedly not. Besides, how could 
we get rid of your aunt? 

Pansy B , Joplin, Mo.: (a) I am sorry 
for you, dear. I knew a girl whose front teeth 
stuck out just like yours and she is very happy, 
they say, in her church and literary work. Per- 
haps you, too, will some day come to a realiza- 
tion that marriage and social success are empty 
vanities. (b) No, I shall not be in New York 
when you arrive. Sorry. 

Ethel D , Wichita, Kan.: Well, let 
them talk. They look at those things different- 
ly here in the East. And wasn’t it fun? 

Henriette McD , Northampton, Mass.: 
That doesn’t sound like a Yale man. Perhaps 
he was engaged, or sick. 

Mabel C , St. Louis, Mo.: (a) Dear, I 
am going to be quite frank with you. It isn’t 
your money that keeps young men away from 
you. (b) Cut out sweets and starchy food; eat 
only one meal a day; exercise hard. I have 
known girls to take off forty pounds in summer. 

Anne V. , Omaha, Neb.: Your mother is 
quite right, dear girl. Jim may be a splendid 
fellow, and no doubt has higher ideals and 
more character than the young men of your 
“set.” But that isn’t the idea of matrimony. 
Wait till you have been in the East a while. 

Helen H , Denver, Colo.: Perhaps you 
had better have your adenoids removed, dearie. 
Mary Virginia L , Atlanta, Ga.: You 
silly girl. Champagne and gin and Bourbon 
never mix, 

The first week of school life is apt to be 
quite discouraging, and we cannot too 
emphatically warn the young girl not to do 
anything rash under the influence of homesick- 
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HOW TO RESIST A PETTER 


This picture admirably illustrates how a 
strong minded and athletic young girl may 
resist the importunities of any young man, 
particularly if he happens to be wearing trous- 
ers of the late Paul Verlaine period. The 
method is to swing on the aspirant with the 
left hand, across the cheek, smacking him 
smartly between the eyes with the right 


ness. It is in this initial period that many 
girls, feeling utterly alone and friendless, write 
those letters to boys back home which are later 
so difficult to pass off with a laugh. It is dur- 
ing this first attack of homesickness also that 
many girls, in their loneliness, recklessly accept 
the friendship of other strange girls, only to 
find out later that their new acquaintance’s 
mother was a Miss Gundlefinger of Council 
Bluffs, or that she lives on the south side of 
Chicago. We advise: Go slow at first. 

In your first day at school you will be shown 
your room; in your room you will find a sad- 
eyed fat girl. You will be told that this will be 
your room mate for the year. You will find 
that you have drawn a blank, that she comes 
from Topeka, Kan., that her paw made his 
money in oil, and that she is religious. You 
will be nice to her for the first week, because 
you aren’t taking any chances at the start; you 
will tolerate her for the rest of the year, because 





HOW TO OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES 


In the case of the timid suitor, one of the 
simplest ways is to lure him to the tennis 
court. Then, while he is still intent upon the 
effect of his service, leap quickly over the net 
end seize him about the neck. The position 
shown allows one the free use of the racket 


she will do your lessons for you every night. 

Across the hall from you there will be two 
older girls who are back for their second year. 
One of them will remind you of the angel 
painted on the ceiling of the Victory theatre 
back home, until she starts telling about her 
summer at Narragansett; from the other you 
will learn how to inhale. 


Visitors 


BOUT the middle of the first term your 
cousin Charley Waldron, that freshman 
at Princeton, will write and say that he would 
like to come up and see you. You go to Miss 
French and ask her if you can have your cousin 
visit you. She sniffs at the “cousin” and tells 
you that she must have a letter from Charley’s 
father, one from Charley’s minister, one from 
the governor of your state, and one from some 
disinterested party certifying that Charley has 
never been in the penitentiary, has never com- 
mitted arson, and is a legitimate child. After 
you have secured these letters, Miss French will 
tell you that Charley will be allowed to see you 
next Saturday from four till five. 

Charley will come and will be ushered into 
the reception room. While he is sitting there 
alone, the entire school will walk slowly, one 
by one, past the open door and look in at him. 
This will cause Charley to perspire freely and 
to wish to God he had worn his dark suit. 

While it is true that at some of the older 
and more financially secure finishing schools 
a certain amount of study is required, I 
do not think that this need bother you. In the 
first place, the aim of your education is success- 
ful matrimony, which means simply that the 
picture of your wedding party appears in Town 
and Country or Spur. And for that reason it 
does not pay to bother too much with those 
studies which have to do with the training of 
the intellect. It will be necessary, however, for 
you to acquire a certain amount of education in 
order that you may talk intelligently at dinner 
parties or teas. I would advise, for instance, 
that you learn the names of several of the better 
painters, writers, and musicians. After all, 
your great task in school is that of equipping 
yourself for the life of a successful listener, and 
if, in the course of your journey through the 
halls of learning you acquire the ability to use 
certain phrases—‘‘Yes, poor Van Gogh”—“ex- 
cept, of course, Goethe”—“not, surely, Mendels- 
sohn’’—your parents’ fond desire that their child 
be really educated will not have been in vain. 

It is not at all likely that you will be allowed 
to go to New Haven during your first year, 
which is quite a pity, as this city, founded in 
1638, is rich in historical interest. It was here, 
for example, in 1893, that Yale defeated Har- 
vard at football, and the historic pigskin which 
was used that day is still preserved intact. 
Many other quaint relics are to be seen in and 
around the city of elms, mementos of the past 
which bring to the younger generation a knowl- 
edge and respect for things gone. In the month 
of June, for example, there is really nothing 
which quite conjures up for the college youth of 
to-day a sense of the mutability and imperma- 
nence of this mortal life so much as the sight of 
a member of the class of 1875 after three days 
intensive drinking. Ehu fugaces! 
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SAREE RU IY CEH 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


DORA KAISER 


The beautiful Vien- 
mese in an ancient 
peasant costume. 
Before her career as 
a film star, she was 
familiar to the bou- 
Jevardiers of the 
Ausirian capital as 
a dancer 


ANITA 
BERBER 


Probably the most 
popular of the Aus- 
trian actresses now 
appearing on the 
screen, in a remark- 
able version of a 
pirate costume after 
her own design 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Some of the Screen Actresses Who Distract the Troubled Capitals of Central Europe 


Vee ~=6©6©|« KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


CARMEN CARTELLIERI 


A Columbine with a Pierrot more than usually tract- 
able, Mme. Cartellieri has captivated the cinema 
enthusiasts no less successfully than her puppet 


The Viennese Movie World 
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BARONESS 

STYRCEE 
In this photograph 
after the manner of 
the XVIII cen 
tury portrait paint- 
ers, we see how de- 
cidedly the popular 
type of Viennese 
beauty differs from 
the American star 


ANITA 
BERBER 


Another photograph 
of this film actress 
of international 
reputation, whose 
great beauty is suP- 
plemented by 4 tal- 
ent for acting only 
less high 
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The Limits of Literary Malice 


Why Is It Our Biographers Insist on Exposing Nothing But the Dullness of the Subjects? 


HE demand for malicious character 
[Passes of contemporary celebrities is at 
the present moment running rather strong, 
and publishers are rapidly gratifying it. Tak- 
ing biographical sketches as they go, people 
refer those which are written by men who 
rather dislike the subjects. The cool judicial 
kind of thing, the two-volume documentary 
kind of thing approved by the widow of the 
departed, and, above all, the politically defens- 
ive or offensive kind of thing may, for aught I 
know, be purchased as extensively as ever, but 
to judge from such conversation as I overhear 
they are not read. On the other hand the taste 
for vies intimes and chroniques scandaleuses, 
though never lacking in our public, seems un- 
commonly keen and catholic at present. 

Now I value malice as a literary incentive as 
much as anyone. I admit that many of the 
most delightful writers in the world are at their 
best when most malicious, and that in their 
moments of benignity and of loving their neigh- 
bors as themselves nobody cares to read them. 
I also admit that the pleasure of seeing other 
people’s characters maligned is often so keen 
that the beholder does not demand any skill on 
the part of the maligner. Comparatively dull 
writings are saved from oblivion by malignity 
alone. Long, passages in the Letters of Horace 
Walpole, for example, are treasured merely for 
their spite; the thought, the style, the interest of 
the circumstances not being of a kind that could 
engage anybody’s attention. And among the 
famous French memoir-writers there are long 
stretches in the very best of them, which would 
have bored posterity beyond endurance were it 
not for the writers’ ill-will. The baser passions 
even when rather badly expressed are generally 
enjoyed and most readers like to see the repu- 
tation of a famous person taken away even if 
they did not know what the reputation was. 
There is always a satisfaction in learning that 
the slipper of the Duchesse de Framboisie was 
found next morning under the pillow of the 
Marquis de Croquembouche even though you 
never heard of either of them; and owing to the 


alluring nature of the circumstance, no literary 


gtace whatever is required in its narration. Dis- 
— is the redeemer of literary common- 
place. 


Malice Without Manner 


| ADMIT, as indeed I must, the verity of 
these platitudes. Nevertheless a few rude 
standards in respect to literary merit in the 
matter seem in the long run to exist. Malice 
cannot do quite everything for a writer. It is 
true that a depreciative writer need not write 
nearly so well as an appreciative one in order 
to be interesting, but a little ability is after all 
expected of him. Because we like a mean- 
spirited view of celebrities, it does not follow 
that every mean-spirited person can satisfy all 
our requirements. Pope spitting like a toad, 
Horace Walpole with his even flow of animal 
spites, and the French memoir-writers ferreting 
m bed-chambers did, in spite of these engaging 
qualities, offer other charms. Form, wit, 


observation, and now and then a glimmer of 
Philosophy seem to have had a part in it. But 
certain volumes of personalia now appearing 
seem not to meet these very modest exigencies. 


By L. L. JONES 


I would suggest the Glass of Fashion which 
has just been published by the author of the 
Mirrors of Downing Street as a fair example 
of the sort of writing that even a writer’s hostile 
intentions cannot redeem. 

Now the reason why I object to these ‘inti- 
mate and personal views of the public charac- 
ters of the last few years is not because they are 
prejudiced or untrue or inapplicable to the sub- 
jects of the sketches. It is because they are 
inapplicable to any man. ‘To decide on the 
verisimilitude of these sketches you do not need 
to know anything about the subjects of them. 
All that you need to know is a little about 
human beings generally. There is no use in 
debating whether a picture resembles Woodrow 
Wilson if it does not even resemble a biped; and 
you may be sure a portrait is not a good like- 
ness of Lloyd George if it is a perfect like- 
ness of a clothes-pin. The bungling picture of 
an enemy, however malicious the painter may 
be, defeats the proper ends of indignation. 
Much as I dislike Woodrow Wilson and Lloyd 
George from the little that I know about them, 
much as I suspect the worst in their private 
lives, and desire their exposure, the exposure 
has no charms for me if it is not an exposure of 
anybody. Even a caricaturist should make it 
plain whether he is caricaturing a politician or 
a fish. One of the best safeguards of a stupid 
politician is to have a still more stupid enemy, 
and as to a rascal, he ought to hire contem- 
porary biographers to expose him, for they 
would certainly conceal him from our view. 
And if I were a conspicuous figure in fashion- 
able life and up to a lot of deviltry I should 
dearly love to have my character described by 
just such a person as the author of the Glass of 
Fashion. 

The limits of literary malice, elastic as they 
seem, lie somewhere within the outer bounds of 
credibility and interest. Not that the descrip- 
tion of a man need be credible in respect to that 
particular man, but it must be credible of some 
man. It is obvious that when you start out to 
expose some despicable fellow creature, you 
must find some fellow creature to expose, and 
if you cannot find him you must invent him. 
Otherwise you frustrate the reasonable expecta- 
tions of contempt, leaving us only an inanimate 
object to look down upon. Pope’s hatred of 
Addison may not have resulted in a picture of 
Addison, but at least it gave us somebody to 
hate. Nowadays when a contemporary exposer 
starts on the trail of some prime minister, who 
ought to be exposed, not only does the prime 
minister slip away unnoticed, but everybody 
else in the world escapes detection. They divert 
the reader’s interest from the natural subject 
of his dislike and leave him indignant in a 
vacuum. I know of no more disagreeable situ- 
ation than to be left feeling generally angry 
without anybody in particular to be angry at. 
With as strong an impulse to hate a prime min- 
ister as anyone else has at this season, I am 
often left in the greatest embarrassment, laying 
the sketch down in a spirit of foolish chari- 
tableness toward everybody in the world except 
the writer of it. Bad workmanship in this 
genre of literary malice cheats me out of the 
dearest objects of my aversion and arrests the 
agreeable flow of animosity. For, an ineffi- 


cient hater is a gun that explodes at the breech. 
These objections do not apply to the greater 
part of the Mirrors of Downing Street and 
they apply to hardly any of the sketches in 
that far better American book the Mirrors of 
Washington, fortunately imitative in no respect 
except the title; but they do apply, I think, to 
the Glass of Fashion. Malice, to be sure, in 
this exposure of British fashionable life, is dis- 
guised as moral indignation, but as the subject 
is not one on which anyone could sustain a 
moral indignation, malice must have held the 
writer to it. No saint could be long angry with 
the tedious people in this volume. Only a 
malicious motive could keep a man awake. 


The Dullness of Dukes 


UT malice itself breaks down amidst the ter- 
rible details of the private livesof the British 
aristocracy and time and again these two hun- 
dred years it has shown itself impotent of liter- 
ary effect. The members of British leading 
families may not be the dullest people ever 
known, but they are certainly the dullest people 
ever read about. Dukes, if we may judge from 
reminiscences and diaries, not only never say a 
word of sense but are never expected to do so. 
It is a surprise to many British biographers 
that a duke can talk at all, and if it happens 
that a duke once said at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century “‘Damme, it’s too bad,” the re- 
mark is passed from one biographer to another 
for a hundred years. Exposures of the British 
aristocracy have always been far more incon- 
siderate of the reader than of the person ex- 
posed, and no man acquainted with the revela- 
tions of the private lives of members of the 
British ruling class during the last fifty years, 
would dream of beginning with their moral 
characters, if a chance presented itself for 
effecting an improvement in their personalities. 
The insipidities of ordinary social intercourse 
are indeed more highly valued by these peculiar 
people than by any other people on earth. 
There is a large storehouse built expressly for 
them on every English large estate, and several 
members of the family spend hours every day 
in collecting them. Never burn an uninterest- 
ing letter is the first rule of British aristocracy; 
never let a banality perish, but transcribe it 
and file it as a bon mot. The delight of the 
British aristocracy over a bit of commonsense, 
such as is quite ordinarily met with in other 
walks of life, has always been a marvel to those 
who have had the mental advantages of a hum- 
ble origin. In the best British families, a word 
or two of commonsense is often preserved as an 
heirloom. 

Owing to this strange unforgetfulness, the 
material for exposing the aristocratic private 
life is enormous. Hence that constant flow of 
memoirs and revelations, letters, diaries, and 
intimate remains, usually in two volumes, 
handsomely bound, and illustrated with the 
portraits of women remarkable for a certain 
large boniness of visage, the features seeming 
rather suited to a landscape than to the female 
countenance. Scandals of course may be found 
in them, but the text is in other respects so 
dreadful, that you can really take no pleasure 
in them. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Latter-Day Helens 


VANITY FAR 


The Sixth of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Hermia, the Partner 


ERMIA is married . . . inevitably. 
H Inevitably: it could not be otherwise, 

for it is beyond conception that such 
gifts should run to waste. Apart from a hus- 
band Hermia can hardly be imagined at all. 
For she is the body of a figment, the incarna- 
tion of that being which Descartes described as 
a thinking reed; her husband, Orestes, does 
not, however, think as much as he did in his 
bachelor days. Thought has to him become 
hardly necessary and not quite safe. To him 
suffices the part of the reed. 

She is neither very young nor very old. 
Hermia is neither a wheedling influence, half- 
wife, half-toy, whispering her wishes from be- 
hind her husband’s throne, nor a voluble harri- 
dan directing his conduct by the whip-lash of 
her tongue. Such may she have been, such 
may she become, but either would be a meta- 
morphosis: the true Hermia is thirty, has been 
thirty for some time, and will still longer stay 
thirty. For she has discovered the secret that 
defeats the aeroplane: she can hover over the 
age of the greatest efficiency. The age of thirty 
assures her respect, yet does not disentitle her 
to admiration. It promises shrewdness, yet 
may be wanton. It is capable of love, yet is 
not blind. Hermia’s eyes are calm: and pierc- 
ing; since a woman is as old as her eyes, 
Hermia is assured of a long life of service, 
where self-service also may find a piace. 

She is not unbeautiful. Firm lips, resolute 
chin, figure that condescends to fashion, ca- 
pable hands—all of Hermia bespeaks the well- 
ordered mind in the sanely ordered body. She 
is one of our matrons, a good wife that is more 
than rubies, and, if it is malicious to suggest 
that she would have made a good wife to any 
man who preferred her to rubies, it is also just 
to observe that any wise man would have mar- 
ried her, knowing that by and by she would 
enable him to pay the jeweller’s bill. For 
Hermia is no parasite, no darling of tinsel and 
cotton-wool: it is not for nothing that the 
Fates wrote down marriage as her destiny; 
Hermia was born to be a wife because a hus- 
band is her mode of self-expression. She is 
the partner of her husband’s joys; as for his 
sorrows, she sees to it that they are few. 


Happy Orestes! 


O, at least, must Orestes confess if there be 

justice in his heart. Orestes is an advo- 
cate. Every day he goes down to the courts of 
law to procure the rendering of justice (unless 
this be adverse to his client), to defend the 
widow and the orphan against the rich op- 
pressor (provided of course that the rich op- 
pressor has not first enlisted the generous 
support of Orestes). He is not impressive: 
short rather than tall, small-featured, dry- 
lipped, neat rather than modish, the most se- 
rious charge that can be made against him is 
that no charge can be made. Meek in mind 
and pure in body, Orestes has not inherited the 
earth, but he has acquired Hermia, acquired 
her perhaps in the sense that the fly acquires 
the fly-paper. He is never witty, rebellious, 
arch; he is judicious and generally right; he 
can be relied on. He is wholly dull; no light 
o’ love gazes twice into his eyes; his absence 
from his club is as unnoticed as his return. 


By W. L GEORGE 


Enigma? Not at all. Is not Orestes mar- 
ried to Hermia? Does not Hermia hide behind 
his photographs and within his banking ac- 
count? Is he not organized? There lies the 
secret of the partnership: Hermia sees to it 
that Orestes does all the deeds required by suc-- 
cess, and that he does no others. Hermia at- 
tends to his health, registers upon a pedometer 
the fact that he daily circles four miles round 
the Park, stands by with a stop-watch while 
he works the physical developer, and regularly 
examines his tongue, so as to discover whether 
he needs more efficiency and fish. She keeps 
the address-book, ready to insert recently risen 
orbs of the legal firmament (and capable of 
giving useful briefs), ready too, sadly but duti- 
fully, to exclude such orbs as have lately suf- 
fered eclipse. Once Orestes protested that he 
wished to know Mr. and Mrs. Astyanax, be- 
cause he liked them, but he protested only once. 

When Hermia married Orestes he had an 
affection for blue suits, -but his wife decided 
that he must be made a little taller; now his 
partner has relieved him of sartorial cares, for 
she calls upon the tailor on his behalf and 
dresses him in stripes. Orestes knows that 
Hermia is right, or that at least if she is not it 
would take too long to demonstrate her error. 
Likewise, his investments trouble him not. 
Anxious to relieve him of cares, his partner, 
Hermia, receives his earnings and pays every 
month into his private account a more than 
generous allowance to defray rides on the sub- 
way, cigars and nosegays. She furrows her 
white brow over the disposal of the surplus; 
she furrows it most profitably; they grow 
richer every day. Only in: one field is the 
partnership incomplete: Hermia has been com- 
pelled to realize that she cannot substitute her- 
self for Orestes in his daily work, that she 
cannot plead before the judges and consult in 
chambers upon knotty points of law. But by 
degrees she has learned the statutes; rich in 
practice, when night falls and the curtains are 
drawn, she dispenses with even hand the legal 
delights of matrimony and opinions which next 
day become law. 

It was not always so. The Orestes whom 
Hermia partners is not the man she found 
lonely and drifting as a horse without a saddle. 
In those days anterior to regeneration Orestes 
made friends that were financially useless, 
drank draughts that cheered but also intoxi- 
cated, and made enough money to buy any- 
thing he wanted. Which obviously was not 
enough. The case was not at once altered; 
Orestes harboured ideas about the superiority 
of husbands and was prepared to fight for his 
rights, to refuse favours, to demand surrenders. 
But he was not prepared: for tender and con- 
stant care, for welcome inroads upon his prob- 
lems. He was glad as Hermia, one by one, 
took over his responsibilities, as he came to live 
more and more in a rarefied world where all he 
had to do was to obey. When Orestes discov- 
ered what had happened and pondered revolt, it 
was too late, for Hermia, with the responsibili- 
ties, had taken over the rights. __ 

To what confused psychological strands in 
Hermia’s character the march of her power can 
be traced is not wholly easy to say. Perhaps 
she sought to acquire conjugal rights because 


she was conscious of feminine wrongs and 
swore that such wrongs should be excluded 
from her matrimonial adventure. This dogs 
not mean that Hermia was a feminist; indeed 
she looked upon feminism as bad for the skin, 
it means rather that she wanted to escape the 
thralls nature lays upon woman and realized 
that the simplest method was to transfer such 
thralls to a convenient male. It would of 
course have been possible for her to accept ob- 
scurity, and according to her fortune to dam 
socks or purchase limousines, but she was too 
active in the mind. She needed to make, and 
to make a man seemed the obvious as well as 
the pleasantest course. 


The March of Power 


ROM all of which it is obvious that self- 

seeking does not alone define Hermia’s tem- 
perament. She rejoices in the creation of 
Orestes; she cannot stand alone; she needs to 
figure before the world as the ivy that clings 
about the oak. If the oak grows stunted in 
such an embrace, while the ivy develops a stem 
capable of sustaining the tree, well ... is that 
Hermia’s fault? So generous is she indeed 
that during the two engagements which pre- 
ceded the victory of (or over) Orestes, Hermia 
set herself to partner each one of her fiancés. 
The first made motor cars, and soon Hermia 
grew so wise that she could draw a section of 
the differential; then her lover remarked that 
at this rate he might as well marry a mechanic, 
and went away, presumably to take this step. 
The second was a surgeon and lasted several 
months. All would have remained love and 
sweetness if Hermia had not offered to assist 
him in an operation on the cervical vertibre. 
The surgeon remarked that the sooner someone 
got hold of Hermia by the back of her cervical 
vertebre the sooner the nonsense would be 
shaken out of her. So Hermia dismissed him, 
dismissed him from her mind, except that after 
marrying Orestes she remembered the surgeon's 
prescription and expelled from Orestes the 
original nonsense that is in man by shaking 
him (metaphorically) by these very vertebra. 

Thus, in her partnership Hermia exercises 4 
certain vanity. She lives by and for a man. 
In this she finds compensations for unexplain- 
able shortages. She has given herself over to 
Orestes and his career; she is bright, able, dili- 
gent; yet one may suspect that in these activi- 
ties Hermia finds only an alternative to love, 
that her starved emotions find some sort of 
provender in the directing of a man who should 
have directed her. She is a ruler because 
Orestes could not make her intoa slave. 

Orestes is as happy in his subjection as 1s 
Hermia in her domination. He loves her as 4 
friend, a sister, a partner, as anything save 4 
wife. Before him lies a future where his wife 
will not greatly respect him, yet will labour 
for him; where he will do what she wants, 
though she does not know what that is. He 
will always be brushed and fed. He will be 
successful, and his success shall be advertised. 
He will grow ~icher; all his needs will be pro 
vided, whether mental or physical; he shal 
have all that is good, all that is good for him. 
He will happily wander through his life, mat 
ried to a department store. 
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Joseph Schildkraut as the Chevalier de Vaudrey 


The Principal Male Réle of D. W. Griffith’s Elaborate Screen Revival of “The Two Orphans” 
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An American Artist Jots Down His Impressions of a Popular Race-Meet, Near London 


Horse Racing in England—as Seen by Henry Raleigh 
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BECAUSE of the vitality and variety of his 

_work, few illustrators in America have 
achieved the position of Henry Raleigh. Particu- 
larly of late has his genius developed in new 
channels, His vigorous etchings and lithographs 





have been subjects of high praise by the cogno- 
scenti in London and Paris. Here he shows us the 
bookies, the costers, the entertainers, the students 
of odds, the trippers and the beau monde who in- 
fest a well-regulated English race-meet. 
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Rollo’s Evening With Uncle George 


In Which Our Hero, Under the Tutelage of an Expert, Becomes a Boy-About-Town 


NE cool morning in the early autumn, 
Rollo was sitting on the red velvet has- 
sock which his mother had given him 

for his birthday, his chin resting on the sill of 
the window which faced toward Park Avenue. 
Below was a pleasant picture of green spaces 
and cheerful nursemaids attentively watching 
the tall constable on the corner, while their 
little charges darted nimbly amid the passing 
automobiles whose black tops glittered like the 
backs of large beetles. This was a scene which 
Rollo had often contemplated with much satis- 
faction, but to-day he found no pleasure in it 
whatsoever. Suddenly he heard a light step 
behind him and turning perceived that Jonas 
had entered the room, silently, as was his 
custom. 

“Jonas”, said Rollo, crossly, “I wish you 
would not steal up behind me as you do. Since 
we have moved to the city and you have be- 
come my mother’s social secretary, instead of 
the hired man, you wear shoes which do not 
warn me of your approach by their squeaking. 
It is not right to spy so”. 

Now this was very rude of Rollo, and it may 
be plainly seen that he was in an ill-humour, 
but Jonas only smiled pleasantly, which made 
Rollo more angry than ever. 

“You are mistaken, Rollo”, said Jonas. “I 
was not spying upon you. In fact, quite the 
contrary, it was expressly to see you and deliver 
a message that I came into the room”. 

“A message!” cried Rollo, “and from whom, 
pray?” 

“From your Uncle George”, answered Jonas. 
“He wishes to know if you could dine with 
him to-night and go to the theatre”. 

‘“Rollo’s face lighted up with pleasure, but 
he replied seriously, “To-night? Let me see; 
to-day is Thursday, is it not? I do not think 
I have any engagement for this evening”. 

Of course Rollo knew very well that he had 
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THE THEATRE 


Rollo was quite delighted with his first visit 
to the theatre where he saw a farce with the 
alliterative name, “Shaking the Shimmy”. 
Rollo could not understand everything, but he 
had progressed toward being a boy-about-town 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


ATUL 


THE SUPPER PARTY 


After the theatre little Rollo went with his 
Uncle George to one of the restaurants where 
they have a French name, an Irish head-waiter 
and an expensive American patronage. We here 
show Rollo catching the spirit of the evening 


Sketches by HOGARTH, Jr. 


no engagement, but he had learned that in the 
city it was not considered polite to accept any 
invitation without a certain amount of hesita- 
tion. When Jonas had left the room, however, 
Rollo leaped about with many a caper, and 
shouted “Hurray!” to himself. He no longer 
felt gloomy and contrary, but was quite satis- 
fied with the world which had looked so dark 
to him a few moments before. At exactly seven 
o’clock in the evening, Rollo was ready and 
waiting, dressed in his best suit with a new tie 
which his father had purchased for ten cents 
from a peddler in the lower part of the city. 
Rollo’s father once said to him, ‘““My son, buy 
everything you can froma cart. You get more 
for your penny”. 

Uncle George came promptly as he had 
promised and Rollo drove off with him gaily 
in a bright yellow taxicab. Rollo’s uncle has 
not lately been mentioned in these stories. He 
was a younger brother of Rollo’s mother, and 
Rollo liked him very much, partly because he 
was always gay and light-hearted, and partly 
because his father did not seem to approve of 
Uncle George. Rollo’s father frowned very 
severely when he saw the yellow taxicab, 
but since he was not paying for it he said 
nothing. 

“T am going to take you to my club”, said 
Uncle George. 

“A club!” cried Rollo. ‘What is that?” 

“T will tell you”, said Uncle George. “A 
club is a place of refuge from one’s family. It 
is an organization where a man can order what 
he likes for dinner, when he likes. It is a 





place where he can be sure that his letters wij] 
not be opened by mistake”. 

“Could my mother belong to this club? 
asked Rollo. 

“No; only gentlemen are admitted”, 

“But could my father join such an organj- 
zation ?” 

“No, not the club I have in mind. I do 
not think even your father could become a 
member”. 

“What a delightful place!” said Rollo, 

“Indeed it is so”, said his uncle. 
here we are’. 

Just then the taxicab stopped in front of a 
handsome building with a large glass door, 
which was opened for Rollo and his Uncle 
George by an old gentleman with white hair, 
whom Rollo thanked politely as he entered. 

“Will you excuse me for a moment”, said 
Uncle George. “I have to go upstairs to 
discuss a business matter with a friend of mine, 
He has some stock he wishes to dispose of, and 
I often take a little of it off his hands just 
before dinner”’. 

“Quite so”, said Rollo. 
convenience”. 

During his uncle’s absence Rollo strolled 
into a handsome room the walls of which were 
covered with books. In large chairs sat a 
number of gentlemen with books in their laps, 
as if they were reading, but Rollo was sur- 
prised to see that they were all fast asleep. 

“What a beautiful room”, thought Rollo. 
“T understand now why I yawn so over my 
lessons. All books must make people sleepy”. 

One old gentleman was snoring loudly, s0 
Rollo took a large card marked “Silence” and 
placed it on his stomach, after which he went 
into another room to meet his uncle, who re- 
turned at that moment, looking brighter and 
more good natured than ever. He brought with 
him the gentleman with whom he had been 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THE EARLY MORNING 
When Rollo tumbled somewhat confusedly 
into his little bed, he found the thoughts of 
youth, long, long thoughts, particularly when 
that youth had been fed on broiled lobster 
and other fashionable delicacies 
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THE PEACOCK SKIRT 


With the costumers of musi- 
cal revues dusting unexpected 
corners, sacking old costume 
books, for possible sugges- 
tions, it is strange that no one 
before Mr. Locher has turned 
to the drawings of Aubrey 
Beardsley, with his extrava- 
gant and perversely beautiful 
costumes which are of no 
period but which are able to 
evoke the artificiality of the 
XVIII century and the fantas- 
tic despair of Neronian Rome 




















CAT’S FUR 





THE CAPE OF THE DUCHESS 
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LYSISTRATA 


Robert Locher has been asso- 
ciated with the Greenwich 
Village Follies as a designer 
of costumes and settings since 
first John Murray Anderson 
delighted New York with what 
seemed to be a purely personal 
form of entertainment. His 
work is characterized by a 
delicate convention and a re- 
straint which is so sure of it- 
self that it has no need for the 
vast exaggerations of his 
contemporaries 


POISSON D’ARGENT 


te i) ae aes a 


BLACK SEA-CURL 


The Beardsley Ballet from the Greenwich Village Follies 


A Set of Designs in Black and White by Robert Locher for the Latest John Murray Anderson Revue 


THE TEASE THE BLACK COLLAR 
No American painter—who is still in his twenties—has ac- Note here the artist’s flair for portraiture. In the simplest 
complished more in the pleasant fields of art, than Malcolm and least affected manner he has achieved, in this admirable 
Parcell. Here are pencil drawings by him in three keys, pencil sketch, an almost Holbein-like head, beautifully con- 
satirical comedy, straight portraiture and poetic revery structed and modelled and full of serenity and calm 


JOURNEY’S END 
Whether in painting, mural decoration, portraiture or lithography, there is in all 
of Mr. Parcell’s work, a pervading note of sadness, the note of a painter who feels 
the pathos of life as well as its beauty. No artist of our day can handle a gentle 
sadness, a poetic feeling of revery, so simply and so unerringly 


Pencil Drawings from Grave to Gay—By Malcolm Parcell 


Sketches in Which a Young American Painter is Revealed in a New Medium 
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Poems By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


A Selection from the Recent Work of the Most Poignant Lyricist of the Younger Generation 


ELEGY BEFORE DEATH 


There will be rose and rhododendron 
When you are dead and under ground; 

Still will be heard from white syringas 
Heavy with bees, a sunny sound; 


Still will the tamaracks be raining 
After the rain has ceased, and still 
Will there be robins in the stubble, 
Brown sheep upon the warm green hill. 


Spring will not ail nor autumn falter; 
Nothing will know that you are gone, 

Saving alone some sullen plough-land 
None but yourself sets foot upon. 


Saving the may-weed and the pig-weed 
Nothing will know that you are dead,— 

These, and perhaps a useless wagon 
Standing beside some tumbled shed. 


Oh, there will pass with your great passing 
Little of beauty not your own,— 

Only the light from common water, 
Only the grace from simple stone! 


PASSER MORTUUS EST 


(After reading Catulius) 
Death devours all lovely things; 
Lesbia with her sparrow 
Shares the darkness,—presently 
Every bed is narrow. 


Unremembered as old rain 
Dries the sheer libation, 

And the little petulant hand 
Is an annotation. 


After all, my erstwhile dear, 
My no longer cherished, 
Need we say it was not love, 

Now that love is perished? 


TRAVEL 


The railroad track is miles away, 

And the day is loud with voices speaking, 
Yet there isn’t a train goes by all day 

But I hear its whistle shrieking. 


All night there isn’t a train goes by, 
Though the night is still for sleep and 
dreaming, 
But I see its cinders red on the sky, 
And hear its engine steaming. 


My heart is warm with the friends I make, 
And better friends I’ll not be knowing, 

Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take,— 
No matter where it’s going. 


SONG OF A SECOND APRIL 


April this year, not otherwise 
Than April of a year ago, 

Is full of whispers, full of sighs, 
Of dazzling mud and dingy snow; 
Hepaticas that pleased you so 

Are here again, and butterflies. 


There rings a hammering all day, 
And shingles lie about the doors; 
N orchards near and far.away 


The grey wood-pecker taps and bores; 
And men are merry at their chores, 
And children earnest at their play. 


The larger streams run still and deep, 
Noisy and swift the small brooks run; 

Among the mullein stalks the sheep 
Go up the hillside in the sun, 
Pensively,—only you are gone. 

You that alone I cared to Keep. 


ALMS 


My heart is what it was before, 

A house where people come and go; 
But it is winter with your love, 

The sashes are beset with snow. 


I light the lamp and lay the cloth, 
I blow the coals to blaze again; 

But it is winter with your love, 
The frost is thick upon the pane. 


I know a winter when it comes: 

The leaves are listless on the boughs; 
I watched your love a little while, 

And brought my plants into the house. 


I water them and turn them south, 

I snap the dead brown from the stem; 
But it is winter with your love,— 

I only tend and water them. 


There was a time I stood and watched 
The small, ill-natured sparrows’ fray; 
I loved the beggar that I fed, 
I cared for what he had to say, 


I stood and watched him out of sight; 
Today I reach around the door 
And set a bowl upon the step; 
My heart is what it was before, 


But it is winter with your love; 
I scatter crumbs upon the sill, 

And close the window,—and the birds 
May take or leave them, as they will. 


EXILED 


Searching my heart for its true sorrow, 
This is the thing I find to be: 

That I am weary of words and people, 
Sick of the city, wanting the sea; 


Wanting the sticky, salty sweetness 
Of the strong wind and shattered spray; 
Wanting the loud sound and the soft sound 
Of the big surf that breaks all day. 


Always before about my dooryard, 
Marking the reach of the winter sea, 
Rooted in sand and dragging drift-wood, 
Straggled the purple wild sweet-pea; 


Always I climbed the wave at morning, 
Shook the sand from my shoes at night, 
That now am caught beneath great buildings, 
Stricken with noise, confused with light. 


If I could hear the green piles groaning 
Under the windy wooden piers, 

See once again the bobbing barrels, 
And the black sticks that fence the weirs, 


If I could see the weedy mussels 
Crusting the wrecked and rotting hulls, 
Hear once again the hungry crying 
Overhead, of the wheeling gulls, 


Feel once again the shanty straining 
Under the turning of the tide, 

Fear once again the rising freshet, 
Dread the bell in the fog outside,— 


I should be happy,—that was happy 
All day long on the coast of Maine! 
I have a need to hold and handle 
Shells and anchors and ships again! 


I should be happy, that am happy 
Never at all since I came here. 

I am too long away from water. 
I have a need of water near. 


ELAINE 


Oh, come again to Astolat! 
I will not ask you to be kind. 

And you may go when you will go, 
And I will stay behind. 

I will not say how dear you are, 
Or ask you if you hold me dear, 

Or trouble you with things for you 
The way I did last year. 

So still the orchard, Lancelot, 
So very still the lake shall be, 

You could not guess—though you should 

guess— 

What is become of me. 

So wide shall be the garden-walk, 
The garden-seat so very wide, 

You needs must think—if you should think— 
The lily maid had died. 

Save that, a little way away, 
I’d watch you for a little while, 

To see you speak, the way you speak, 
And smile,—if you should smile. 


BURIAL 


Mine is a body that should die at sea! 
And have for a grave, instead of a grave 
Six feet deep and the length of me, 
All the water that is under the wave! 
And terrible fishes to seize my flesh, 
Such as a living man might fear, 
And eat me while I am firm and fresh_— 
Not wait till I’ve been dead for a year! 


SONNET 


Cherish you then the hope I shall forget 
At length, my lord, Pieria?—put away 

For your so passing sake, this mouth of clay, 
These mortal bones against my body set, 
For all the puny fever and frail sweat 

Of human love,—renounce for these, I say, 
The Singing Mountain’s memory, and betray 
The silent lyre that hangs upon me yet? 
Ah, but indeed, some day shall you awake, 
Rather, from dreams of me—that at your side 
So many nights, a lover and a bride, 

But stern in my soul’s chastity, have lain— 
To walk the world forever for my sake, 

And in each chamber find me gone again! 


For permission to print these poems, we are indebted 
to Mitchell Kennerley, the publisher of Miss Millay’s new 
volume, “Second April.” 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Movie Finger Writes 


The Part of the Author in the Monstrous Game Now Being Played in Hollywood 


HEY tell an amusing story in Hollywood 
Te a celebrated literary man who wished 

to give a friend of his a lot of letters to 
writers in England. When he sat down to 
write them, he realized that no one except Al- 
fred Noyes (who is usually at Princeton) was 
in his native land. All the rest were in the 
great hodge-podge of outer Los Angeles—Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Somerset Maugham, Elinor 
Glyn, and a chain of others too numerous to 
mention. In addition, the most famous Ameri- 
can writers make their temporary or permanent 
home there. Rupert Hughes seems to have 
settled down with both feet, and has such fa- 
cility that he merely turns on a faucet, and lo! 
a plot pours forth. Simple, if you once get 
the knack! And millions in it. 

Someone said of Russia and Ireland, in their 
recent upheavals, that they were like two mo- 
tion-picture companies working without a 
scenario. “Or with one’’, a certain wit added. 
For days I visited one studio in Hollywood 
and saw everything there except a manuscript. 
“Scraps of paper” may be what directors call 
the sacred written words of authors. They are 
relegated to the limbo of forgotten things; and 
it is obvious to me, as to anyone, that until 
writers are called in to assist intelligently in 
the great business of coherent story-telling, the 
movies will remain what they are to-day—a sad 
symbol of mediocrity, a cheap, tawdry, shadowy 
—yes, and ignorant form of entertainment, 
only now and then emerging from darkness 
into the discriminating light that surrounds 
the productions of masters like Griffith and 
Charles Chaplin and the de Milles. 

The movies are at this moment at about the 
stage where spiritualism was twenty-five years 
ago, when bells rang in cheap 
cabinets, and dirty little me- 
diums charged fifty cents on 
every other corner for a 
“psychic reading’. They are 
still, to my way of thinking, 
only marking time, and the 
pity of it is that there seems 
precious: little hope for their 
release from the stupid brains 
that control most of them. 

The movies at present are 
too literal a transcription of 
life. A caption writer will 
have a line like, ‘And now 
the plot thickens”. And im- 
mediately the artist represents 
a thick concoction in a big 
bowl being stirred by the 
hand of Fate! A man starts 
to pick a bit of paper from 
the floor. We see him do it; 
but the director is not content 
with that. Oh, no! he must 
show us a close-up of the ac- 
tor’s hand, the pattern of the 
rug, every detail of what is 
written on the paper, every 
speck that mars the perfec- 
tion of the star’s fingers. 

Yet an industry that has 
come to be the fifth largest in 
the world, and practically the 
first in the eyes and hearts of 


cessible. 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


the multitude, must be taken seriously. It is, 
indeed, because thinking people do take it seri- 
ously now, that it must be willing to stand for 
its share of harsh criticism. The time has gone 
by when we can smile indulgently at this vast 
affair. The diminutive that it is known by has 
helped to rob it of some of its dignity; but 
there are men working in and at the movies 
who will go down in history as brave and va- 
liant pioneers. What Edison is to electricity, 
they are to motion-pictures. Whenever I see a 
D. W. Griffith film I forget the tragic little 
billboards of yellow and red over on Third 
Avenue, and take heart again. And when I 
see that genius, Charles Chaplin, bring to life 
a story like The Kid; when I see the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse racing through 
eternity, placed literally before my eyes in a 
way that even Ibanez, with all his graphic 
power, could not quite cause me to visualize; 
when I see what Jesse Lasky is trying to do— 
then, I say, I must wipe out all previous preju- 
dices, and appraise only these high spots. We 
do not judge Wordsworth by The Excursion, 
but we take a handful of deathless lyrics and 
sonnets and forget his moments—nay, his 
years—of unbelievable dullness. 


The Technical Speech 


HE movies have brought a new language 

into beirig. On the first morning I arrived 
at Hollywood I heard Gertrude Atherton say 
to Samuel Merwin, ‘Do you expect to be shot 
to-morrow?” ‘No; I’m going out on location”, 
was the reply. 


I was greatly relieved. To be “shot”, as 


perhaps the whole world knows by this time, 
means to have a scene photographed; and ‘‘out 





The Film Mutual Benefit Bureau, which has been organized by a number of New York 
women for the purposes of charity, provides a medium through which the moving 
picture producers may gain access to the houses, gardens, yachts, etc., otherwise inac- 
The Japanese Garden at the Ritz in the photograph above was secured through 
the Bureau for Miss Alice Brady, who is here shown with her producer, her leading man, 


and Michio Itow, the Japanese dancer 


on location” means going along with the di. 
rector and the company to find suitable spots 
in the open where beautiful pictures may be 
made. They speak of the “lot”, meaning al] 
that parcel of land, as lawyers, equally tech. 
nical, put it, which a company buys or rents, 
and whereon are built the various sets—both 
interiors and exteriors—and torn down again 
with reckless disregard of expense. 

That is the curse of the industry, even yet, 
Its youth, as Wilde said of America, is its 
oldest tradition; and everything now wrong 
with the whole enterprise is blamed upon “this 
baby business” until one grows weary of hear- 
ing the threadbare excuse. When the entire 
city that had gone up practically overnight in 
Hollywood came very near collapsing last year 
—because financiers who had sent experts out 
to appraise the business were horrified at the 
never-ceasing waste—the proprietors of the 
various companies took panic. Slashing reduc- 
tions were made in every department; scenario 
writers who had been loafing instead of pro- 
ducing were allowed to go back East in a steady 
stream. Enormous salaries were cut in two, 
and every useless stage hand and scene-painter 
was thrown in the ash-heap. It was seen that 
the values were all wrong, and pandemonium 
broke loose. No sane business man would have 
conducted his shop or office as the studios used 
to be conducted. Efficiency, experts were sum- 
moned and put on the job; but I am told they 
were not very successful in cutting down ex- 
penses. When a whole company is kept wait- 
ing two hours so that « voucher may be made 
out in triplicate for a bar of soap needed by a 
maid in a hotel scene, something is wrong, and 
it is obvious that the cure is worse even than 
the disease. 

But one good thing hap- 
pened, after the shouting and 
the tumult ceased. If Wall 
street loans were to be nego- 
tiated to carry on this stupen- 
dous business, the business 
had to be conducted in an 
orderly manner; and now it 
is—to a great extent. One is 
impressed by the systematic 
effort that is being made to 
gather together all the loose 
ends, and to do away forever 
with the curse of the movies 
—waste. 


The Despised Author 


ET in a business which 

they insist upon calling 
an “art” there will inevitably 
be no little time and money 
thrown away. In the very be- 
ginning the movie people 
went at their problems in the 
wrong way. They smiled— 
yes, laughed—at authors and 
their dependence upon them. 
There were plenty of plots m 
the world. Writers had 0 
monopoly on ideas and situa- 
tions. Greedily, like some 
prehistoric monster with ¢a- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 
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Charles Chaplin, Esq.—Now A Satirist of Society 


His Forthcoming Picture, Originally announced as “Vanity Fair”, has been changed to “The Idle Class” 
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VANITY FAR 


The Most Absurd City in the World 


An Account of Only a Few of Its Characteristic Charms 


tors is announced on the small information 

cards on the backs of the doors in the hotel 
rooms to be the insane asylum. Imagine a 
city with an opera house built at a cost of five 
million dollars whose stage has only one moth- 
eaten set of scenery, a pink, yellow and purple 
interior used to represent alike the forest in 
Act I of Pelléas and Mélisande, the square 
near the gate of a city in Act II of Kénigs- 
kinder, the chapel of the Abbey in Act III of 
The Juggler of Noire Dame, and the fashion- 
able gambling house in Act IV of Manon, to 
say nothing of the settlement of the hermit 
Cenobites on the Nile in Thais, the terrace of 
Herod’s palace in Salome, the magic castle of 
Klingsor in Parsifal, the saloon and dance hall 
in The Girl of the Golden West and, on special 
occasions, the business office of an American 
captain of industry in a revival of The Dollar 
Princess. Imagine a city where every one goes 
to bed at nine o’clock sharp, where Bronx cock- 
tails are made of one-fifth gin and four-fifths 
lemon juice, where a herd of three hundred 
and twenty cows appears to have been placed 
in permanent pasture on the golf links of the 
country club, where the girls of fifteen and 
sixteen seldom weigh less than two hundred 
pounds, where hundreds of small boys with 
the mumps play hop-scotch in the narrow 
streets, where the only books on sale in the 
shops are those of Blasco Ibaiiez, where, in the 
single restaurant, a quartette composed of 
piano, violin, oboe and mouth-organ plays but 
two selections, the William Tell overture and 
the intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, and 
repeats them alternately every day from four 
p. m. to closing time at 8:50 p. m., where there 
is not a policeman who weighs over 115 pounds, 
and is not suffering from diabetes, where every 
one gets up at half-past five in the morning 
and eats a whole pineapple smeared with 
strawberry jam for breakfast, where there is 
only one bathtub for every 4,726 inhabitants, 
where the men shave without lather, where a 
smokable cigar costs forty-five cents, where the 
cab horses all wear curl papers on their tails, 
and where the prisoners sentenced to hard 
labour in the penitentiary are set to work 
brewing beer! 

I give you San José, the capital of the Re- 
public of Costa Rica. 

For years, superb liars of one sort or another. 
had warmed my ears with the “unique charm”, 
the “rare tranquillity”, the “tropic loveliness” 
and the “austere beauty” of this San José. It 
had been described to me as a miniature Paris 
with overtones of Monte Carlo, Munich, Bar- 
bizon, and Buda-Pest nestled, six hours up 
from Port Limon, in the green, cloud-capped 
mountains. I had long been apprised of its 
lawns strewn with violets, of its great sym- 
phony orchestras, of its devastatingly gorgeous 
women, of its amazingly fine wines at two 
colonas, or forty cents, the bottle, of its cosmo- 
politanism blended with hauteur, its joie de 
vivre, its Vienna-like waltz soul. I had looked 
it up in the South American steamship and 
railroad folders and had laid enchanted eye to 
such a wealth of lithographic magnificence— 
cerise bands playing in orange parks, green 


I 
[esis a city whose chief sight for visi- 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


four-in-hands tooling down Alice blue moun- 
tain roads, maroon sweet ones flirting boldly 
in dazzling magenta cafés—that I could hold 
back no longer. And, laying in a new tooth- 
brush, three new dinner jackets and ten dozen 
new evening shirts, I set forth to glimpse the 
irresistible wonders at first hand. 


II 
HERE are two hotels in San José, at leasi 


that is what the cab-drivers call them. I 


went to the one described to me as the better, 
registered my name, age, address, business, 
length of stay and favourite musical comedy, 
and was placed in charge of a bell-boy of fifty, 
who promptly escorted me out of the door and 
led me four blocks down the street to a banana 
and peanut stand. “But”, I protested in what 
Spanish is mine, “I registered for a room, not 
a bag of peanuts!” “This”, replied my friend, 
indicating an overhead enclosed portico, “is 
where your room is. This is The Annex”. I 
bade my friend tell me if there were no rooms 
in the hotel, or the edifice so christened. “Yes, 
sefor”, he informed me; “there are several 
rooms, but they are always occupied by the 
proprietor and his family’. I asked my friend 
now where the bath was. In reply, he handed 
me a printed card, in appearance much like 
the two weeks’ guest cards used in New York 
clubs. I read the card. I translate it for you: 
“This card entitles this bearer, in his two 
weeks’ stop at this hotel, to once use of a bath 
at No. 182 Sol y San Domini”. 

“Where is this No. 182 Sol y San Domini?” 
I inquired of my young friend. 

“Well”, he confided, “I will describe the 
way to you. You take a street-car at the next 
corner, ride five blocks to the small plaza near 
the railroad station, get out and take— 


III 


At about five-thirty the next morning (Sun- 
day) I was awakened by a great commotion in 
the street. I looked out of the window and 
beheld an enormous military band of fully one 
hundred and fifty pieces, marching with muf- 
fled drums and silent instruments toward the 
cathedral in the centre of the city. Behind 
the band marched the army of Costa Rica—or 
at least that portion of the army that was not 
playing lawn tennis at the country club— 
exactly twelve strong. I asked what the ex- 
citement was about and was told that a mag- 
nifico of the Republic had, alas, but the day 
before suffered a demise. This was to be a 
tearful tribute to his memory. I jumped into 
my clothes, hurried downstairs and followed 
the parade to the cathedral where the services 
were to be held. Together with a thousand or 
so Costa Ricans, I stood on the sidewalk while 
the solemn procession filed reverently in. The 
huge doors closed finally as the last of the line 
entered, and there followed an impressive 
momentary hush. Then, suddenly, a great 
outburst of melody. The band of one hundred 
and fifty pieces inside the cathedral was pay- 
ing homage to the august late lamented by 
playing—Ach, Du Lieber Augustin. 


IV 
At luncheon that day I ordered a glass of 


beer. The waiter brought it to me, with ty 
straws 


V 


ees aay asked the manager of the hotd 
if there was nothing else to see but the 
insane asylum. He suggested that I might be 
greatly interested in the crutch factory at the 
other end of town. “A large industry”, he 
apprised me. “The factory occupies two entire 
floors”. A crutch fabrick was better than 
reading Blasco, so I signalled a cabriolet and 
bade the driver export me thither. We had 
gone about eleven or twelve blocks when the 
driver climbed off his seat, unfastened the mare 
and made her lie down by the roadside. “In 
the name of God, what now?” I ejaculated, 
The driver took off his hat and gravely in. 
formed me that the mare was enceinte and that 
it ‘was a rule among San José cab drivers al- 
ways to give a creature in that condition a 
good rest at the end of every dozen blocks. 


VI 


I have mentioned The Dollar Princess. For 
this same evening there was scheduled a gala 
performance of the musical piece at the five- 
million-dollar opera house in honour of the 
officers of the Italian battleship Libera, visit- 
ing Port Limon. I bought a ticket numbered 
M1, and was escorted by the usher to a seat in 
the very front row directly back of the bass 
drummer who, though the curtain had been up 
at least fifteen minutes when I arrived, was 
sound asleep and snoring loudly. I glanced 
around me and beheld the flower of Costa 
Rican society seated in the grand tier of boxes, 
eating pull taffy. Three seats to the left of 
me, a beau of the town, resplendent in swallow- 
tail and Ascot tie, was covertly eating what I 
fear must vulgarly be described as a Schweitzer 
cheese sandwich. 

I ‘turned to the stage. A prompter’s box 
about three feet in height and extending half 
way across the stage cut off from view the chief 
attractions of musical comedy. However, the 
chorus consisted of four elderly maidens, three 
of whom, I was told, were aunts of the man- 
ager of the opera house and the fourth of whom 
was his wife. The ingénue, a great popular 
favourite, was an ex-emotional actress whose 
greatest success had been scored, according to 
the play-bill, as the Countess Zicka in Dipl- 
macy in 1892. In the midst of a sentimen 
song with the juvenile (the father-in-law of 
the manager of the opera house), an unmen- 
tionable article of her lingerie slipped its string 
and draped themselves gracefully around her 
ankles. To suggest the ringing of a telephone 
bell, the stage manager, seated prominently in 
the first entrance eating a large bun, shook 4 
pair of sleigh-bells. When the curtain came 
down on the first act, it hit the ingénue on the 
head and sent her reeling into the lap of the 
solitary old gentleman seated in the right hand 
stage box. This woke up the bass drummer. 


VII 


I ASKED a policeman outside the opét 

house where one could get a drink at that 

time of the night. (It being a gala night, the 
(Continued on page 90) 
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“BETTY BOYDEN—SOPHOMORE” 
In our series of peeps into the home 
life of our successful authors, we first 
observe Everett Mudge, C. E. (retired) 
who, with the aid of Haig and Haig 
and the nom de plume of Dorothy 
Walters, has for years delighted young 
school girls, in all parts of America, 
with his “Betty Boyden” series 


Sketches by 
GEORGE LUKS 





“THE SHEPHERD OF SKYBLUE GAP” 
And this is none other than Mary Ethel Mansfield, whose lovely tales 
of the Kentucky hills make young men write home to their old 
mothers. Miss Mansfield’s latest mountain feud story (just published) 
—“The Girl from Lookout Ridge”—was pronounced by the Wichita 
(Kan.) Star, as “truly the sweetest love story ever penned” 


“AND OBEY” 


Below is Elmer Gatch, whose sup- 
pressed desires in relation to Mrs. 
Gatch (193 Ibs. ringside) find their 
outlet in his writing. Elmer has just 
completed the chapter in which the 
hero wins the love of Eunice by 
breaking a fence-rail over his head 








“MOO MOO, THE NEWT” 


Above is Edward Gump, who 
supplements his earnings as a 
registered plumber and steam 
fitter by the composition (under 
another name, of course) of 
those charming “Goodnight” 
stories for children, featuring 
Snoopie the Hoot Owl, Chuckles 
the Goldfish, Bunnie Rabbit, and 
Wa Wa, the Hen 


“IN HIS NAME” 
And here is the Reverend Jabez Mc- 
Cracken, author of those inspiring 
tales revolving about the life of the 
early Christian mattyrs—especially 
their interesting contact with the 
decadence of Rome. The Rev. is perhaps 
at his best in his realistic descriptions 
of the lewdness that was Nero 





tious young business men. 


“HOW TO REDUCE PRODUCTION COSTS” 
Finally, we have efficient young May Jones, who helps support a 
bankrupt father and a feeble-minded brother by writing, under the 
name of Arthur Bartling, those inspiring “Success” books for ambi- 
Her best sellers are “The Secret of 
Personality, Plus” and “How I learned to Make Men Listen to Me” 


Half Hours with America’s Worst Authors 


With the Suggestion That Sigmund Freud be Paged at Once 
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VANITY FAR 



















MIMSI AND GOGO 


(Above) With George Fawcett as their 
elderly ally, Major Duquenois. The heels 
on the left belong to an insouciant youth 
who seems unimpressed by the ‘fact that 
he is destined to grow up not only into 
Peter Ibbetson but into Wallace Reid 


ELSIE FERGUSON AS THE DUCHESS 


(Left) She appears in the réle created by 
Constance Collier in the stage production 
of three years ago, bringing to the part 
all the delicacy and spirituelle charm which 
we have been wont to associate with the 
loveliest of the Du Maurier heroines 


LADY MARY COMES BACK TO 
HER GARDEN 


(Below) Mimsi, grown now into the 
Duchess of Towers, returns to the garden 
in which she played as a child and which 
is the scene of the idyllic love which no 
material force is able to destroy, the love 
which she and Peter have “dreamed true” 


WALLACE REID IN THE ROLE 
F PETER 


(Below) Famous Players has provided the 

usual innovations in adapting this play, 

among which are a prize fight, a Spanish 

dancer, several orphans and an all-star 

cast, in which Wallace Reid is a bright 
and shining light 


“Forever’—The Screen Version of “Peter I[bbetson” 
Showing What the Cinema Can Do With “Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made On” 
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“SAMSON AND 
DELILAH” 


Setting for Act 2 of 
the Saint-Saéns opera, 
by Isaac Griinewald, 
performed at the 
Royal Theatre in 
Stockholm, a setting 
which is perhaps 
more successful than 
any other modernist 
experiments except 
| those made by the 
oe Russian Ballet 


Expressionism in the Theatre 
How the Efforts of the Modern Artist to Present Emotion Through Abstract Design, Has Affected the Theatre 


has come up from a position slightly be- 

hind the paleolithic drawings of the Cré- 
Magnons, passed through a good many stages 
of the history of representative painting and 
sculpture, and at last caught up with the ad- 
vance guards of the modern art movement. It 
has welcomed Picasso and Matisse, and em- 
braced “expressionism”. 

The development has been logical enough. 
When Adolph Appia launched his attacks upon 
the scenic methods of the ’nineties, and Gordon 
Craig followed with his brilliant. and provoca- 
tive vision of a new theatre, stage design con- 
sisted of slapping two-dimensional paintings 
on huge canvases called backdrops. The dis- 
covery by Appia and Craig that the actor was 
three-dimensional—along with the stage space 
in which he moved—failed to impress such 
distinguished easel artists as Leon Bakst, who 
kept right on with the task of reanimating old- 
fashioned wings and backdrops by giving them 
even more violent perspective and colour. 
Other artists, however, who followed Appia 
and Craig in the reform of stage design, em- 
braced the idea of three-dimensional settings 
and ended about 1914 in creating a stage of 
such plastic forms, such solid pillars, doors 
and cornices that they came perilously close to 
nothing more than a beautiful, heightened 
tealism. They achieved the representative art 
of Alma Tadema, with the extraordinary dis- 
advantage that their prejudice against two- 
dimensional perspective left them with nothing 
fo represent but rooms, court-yards and dells 
which were small enough to fit into the space 
between the proscenium and the backwall of 
the theatre. The modern theatre was in danger 
of having to limit itself to settings no bigger 
I spiritual and physical scope than the actual 
Stage itself. 


I twenty-five years the art of scenic design 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


At this point modern stage design swung 
sharply away from representation, and, like 
modern art, began to experiment with the ab- 
stract. The parallelism is fairly accurate. 
Just as the modern artist—even the worker in 
industrial art—has sought to escape from the 
representative into the more or less abstract, 
and has given up the technique of Rembrandt, 
Velasquez and Millet for the technique of 
Matisse, Picasso, or Duchamps, in the same 
way the artist of the theatre has passed from 
realism, even from a beautiful and imaginative 
reality, to a formal method which tries to create 
sharper spiritual values by paring away the 
elements that bind us most closely to the phys- 
ical in life and the familiar in the theatre. 
The actor remains, and must remain; but all 
about him they place taboos against the ideas 
and emotions which we are used to associating 
with him, signs and wonders to arouse us to an 
acceptance of something fresh which he is to give. 





“THREE WOMEN” 


A fantastic Spanish play presented by The 

Philadelphia Society. The setting is by 

Maurice Schamberg, one of the most talented 

of the revolté at the Academy of Fine Arts, 

whose death during the war was a distinct 
loss to American art 


Expressionism entered our theatre before it 
knew itself as expressionism, although it 
had already affected other arts. The term 
is a convenient blanket designed to cover 
all those methods in modern painting which 
substitute the formal expression of the artist’s 
emotion for a representation of the object that 
may have aroused it. It includes futurism, 
cubism, vorticism, and those portions of fu- 
turism and post impressionism which do not 
aim too directly at representation. 

In the older forms of painting the ob- 
ject of the artist was usually either rep- 
resentation or else expression of an emo- 
tion caused by the object represented. In 
impressionism, the subjective attitude of the 
artist entered a little more consciously and 
fully into the work. He painted the impres- 
sion that the object made on him emotionally, 
rather than the literal reality of the object. In 
expressionism, he may still paint a natural 
object, though often the picture is merely an 
arrangement of planes, lines or masses of 
colour; but he tries to express through the ob- 
ject or the abstract shapes an emotion which he 
feels in himself. He tries to express his own 
emotions, not an outside reality, and this emo- 
tion may be aroused by the object he pictures, 
or by something altogether apart. Summed up, 
the expressionist artist attempts to express his 
emotion through pictorial means, independent 
of the physical reality of the object pictured, 
or its spiritual impression. 

Obviously the effort to make a natural object 
or an abstract shape express a sensation which 
is not felt or suggested through it, but which is 
present in the artist, has a most direct applica- 
tion to the scenic problem. For upon the stage 
we must have either natural objects, such as a 
door, or abstract shapes, such as a flat sur- 

(Continued on page 88) 





THE APE MAN OF 
JAVA 


The Pithecanthropus 

is really but a conjec- 

ture made from a skull 
and a leg bone 


CRO-MAGNON 
MAN (left) 


The hunter artists of 

southern France and 

Spain, who used tools 
of wood and flint 


THE BRONZE AGE 


Below, left—are the 
Druids of England. 
Their temples were 
built about two thou- 
sand years ago 





VANITY FAIR 





MOUSTERIAN 
MAN 
The men of the old 
Stone age first learned 
the use of fire and 
rough, flint weapons 






















NEOLITHIC 
MAN (right) 
The Neolithic Man 
lived in villages, 
raised grain, and 
fished in the rivers 


THE IRON AGE 
Below and to the 
right are the Phoeni- 
cians who, about 500 
B. C., explored the 
coast of France 





Prehistoric Man—Groups by Dwight Franklin 


E have before shown in this magazine several of the historic groups 

modeled by Mr. Dwight Franklin for the use of museums and historic 
societies. On this page we have the latest products of his talent, showing the 
development of man from the ape-man down to the Phoenician traders, a 
series now installed in the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

About half a million years ago there lived in Asia creatures who were 
halfway between apes and men, less like men than any human beings of which 
we know. Slowly this ape-like creature became human. We do not know 
just when this change took place, but it was at least a quarter of a million 


years ago—perhaps longer. The second group shows this earliest authentic 
man, of the old Stone Age, who, many thousand years later, was killed off by 
a superior race. ; 

The chief evidences of the Cro-Magnon man are to be found in the 
Limestone Caverns in southern France and Spain, where they have left 2 
number of paintings and carvings of animals on the walls of the caves. They 
are believed to have existed about twenty-five thousand years ago. 

To the right is the Neolithic man, while the lower groups represent the early 
Bronze Age (left) and the early Iron Age (right). 
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My Amazing Discovery 


Introducing the Filberts, a New Group of Islands in the South Seas 


By Capt. WALTER E. TRAPROCK, F.S.S.S. E.V. 


HOPE that the perceptive faculties of the 
| reading public are not too jaded to grasp 

the full significance of this article’s as- 
tounding title. “A mew group of islands in 
the South Seas”. Do you realize, Reader, 
what that means? A “new” group! Think 
of it for a moment and let the thought sink in. 
Realize, if you can, how the last few years 
have brought Polynesia to our very doors. The 
Southern Pacific has been raked fore-and-aft 
by explorers. Countless books have been writ- 
ten, pictures painted and photographs taken. 
In a word, everyone has been blowing South 
Sea Bubbles; they have been bursting all about 
us. We were in distinct danger of getting fed 
up on this subject. 

And then this extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. I discovered a new group of South Sea 
islands! I refer, of course, to the Filbert 
Group, over which the glorious standard of 
our Republic has already been raised, and 
plans and specifications of which have re- 
cently been filed in my name with the Depart- 
ment of Insular Acquisitions at Washington. 
This is my only excuse for appearing in print 
in connection with this subject. My find is 
absolutely new. The virginity of the Filbert 
Islands is beyond question. Otherwise I 
should keep silent, instead of following in the 
literary wake of the writers inspired by The 
Moon and Sixpence, particularly the latter. 

But a word about how I discovered the Fil- 
berts. It was of course by accident, as all such 
things are. On the 4th of July, curiously 
enough, I was cruising homeward in my con- 
verted yawl, the Kawa, from a fruitless comb- 
ing of the South Seas for anything new and 
‘interesting’ that had not already been sub- 
ject to the pitiless publicity of to-day. My 
trip, which had extended over eighteen months, 
had been fruitless. Though I spoke to every 
island now on the maps, and was spoken to by 
several I had met before, I found everywhere 
the same story of explorative exploitation, 
moving-pictures, art-colonies, nature chautau- 
quas and so on. Thus, on the 4th of July 
referred to, we were cruising morosely home- 
ward, solemnly celebrating our Nation’s Birth- 
day, when suddenly the blessed old unexpected 
happened. 


Discovery! 


E were, at the time, on the corner of the 

180th meridian and the Equator. At 
exactly 12.07, daylight-saving time, three 
storms met, head-on. ‘These storms were of 
three distinct types. One was a monsoon, one 
a typhoon and the third a simoon. You can 
imagine the result. (I have never seen any- 
thing to compare with it except an octoroon. 
one of those eight-sided storms in which I 
Was once caught off the Canary Islands. It 
killed practically all the Canaries.) 

For three days we were whirled in this 
devil’s-grip of the elements, battered down 
tight all the time. When we came on deck on 

€morning of the fourth day we were lying off 
the main island of this astounding new group, 
Which we afterward named the Filbert because 
of the tremendous quantities of ‘nuts found 
there. Where were we? Ah, that we might 
Well ask. Our navigating instruments had all 


gone by the board; sextant, quadrant, hydrant 
—everything was lost. Believe me, the way 
of a discoverer is hard. 

With my first glance at the islands I knew 
I had discovered something absolutely new. I 
cannot describe the thrill it gave me. It made 
my hair stand on end. For here were islands 
of an entirely unknown conformation—as 
everyone knows most South Sea islands are 
either of the rugged, mountainous variety as 
in the Marquesan and Hawaiian groups, or of 
the low-lying, atoll-formation as found in the 
Paumotu. Never has there been any variant 
of these two types. But before me lay the 
amazing spectacle of a score or more of 





KIPPIPUTUONA 


A lovely Princess of the Filbert Islands, the 
newly discovered group recently visited by 
Captain Walter E. Traprock of Derby, Conn. 
The charming lady’s name means “Daughter 
of Pearl and Coral”. She is about to begin 
the national Dance of Love, the Ataboi, which 
describes the blossoming of a peculiarly heady 
flower, the alova, which was only one of 
Captain Traprock’s amazing discoveries 


islands, each of which was a combination of 
annular atoll enclosing an inner-sea, from the 
center of which rose a fantastic mountain of 
mother-of-pearl. The only thing I have ever 
seen comparable to the Filberts in shape and 
colour is a decoration worn by a Montenegrin 
general of my acquaintance, but of course the 
islands were considerably larger. 

The sound of the island interested us ex- 
tremely. It was a low, pattering sound, as of 
a light rain falling, and came, as we afterwards 
discovered, from the incessant dropping of nuts 
from the trees. In fact one of our party, Her- 
man Swank, the artist member of the expedi- 


tion, was severely injured by a heavy loaf of 
bread-fruit which, falling from a height of 
ninety feet, damaged him quite severely. 

It would be idle to attempt an extended de- 
scription of the important scientific results of 
our eight-months stay on these lovely virgin- 
isles. For such data I must modestly refer to 
my reports, which are to be published shortly 
in book form. But a few notes as to the novel- 
ties which surrounded us will not be amiss, I 
feel sure. 

First, of course, must come the people. Hav- 
ing met all the first families of Polynesia, I 
feel that I am entitled to belief when I say 
that for physical beauty the young Filbertine 
damsel surpasses anything on the globe. The 
men, too, as I recall them, are quite good 
looking, but our most scientific interest was 
naturally for the opposite sex. The young 
princess whose graceful portrait accompanies 
this article was one of the loveliest creatures 
it has ever been my fortune to meet in nearly 
twenty years of ethnology. 


Our Native Hostess 


ER name was Kippiputuona, which means 
in Filbertese Daughter - of - Pearl - and - 
Coral. As daughter of the Chief-chief of the 
Islands—Baa-baa-baa—( Durable - at - Drink- 
ing), she seemed to feel that she was our di- 
vinely appointed hostess, and nothing can de- 
scribe the exquisite tact with which she admin- 
istered to our daily needs of physical sustenance 
and mental entertainment. She was a most 
wonderful dancer, and is pictured in the open- 
ing gesture of the Ataboi or National Dance of 
Love. This rhythmic masterpiece describes 
choreographically the burgeoning and bloom- 
ing of the alova—flower, a pale yellow blos- 
som, one inhale of which sends the uninitiated 
into realms of super-freudian dreams. 

Daughter-of-Pearl-and-Coral is wearing the 
ceremonial dancing, dress which, it will be 
seen, follows the conventional Pacific lines. 
For more informal affairs the women’s cos- 
tumes are much simpler, consisting of a beau- 
tifully fashioned girdle of pearls and coral- 
beads with pendants of iridescent shells. The 
girdles are called rigolos in Filbertese and a 
large part of the time of the women is spent 
in their manufacture. 

Kippiputuona and two of her companions, 
Babai-Alova-Babai (Fragrance-of-the-Alova) 
and Lipoba-Tilaana (Mist-on-the-Mountains) 
were constantly the guides of Swank, Whinney 
(my scientist) and myself on our tours through- 
out the islands. On extended excursions we 
were accompanied by Moli Fonu, a young 
chief, who acted as official guide and had maps 
of all the principal islands with main routes, 
points of interest, etc., tatooed on his person. 
But ordinarily it was pleasanter to leave our 
human blue-book at home; he was a sort of 
seventh wheel to an otherwise perfectly bal- 
anced party. 

It was upon such delightful excursions as 
these that we discovered countless rare flora, 
fama and crustacea that have resulted in a 
very bouleversement of the scientific records 
of our own museum of Natural History and 
great collection of living specimens at the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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BACK TO BOYHOOD 


Old age, as it appears above, has been van- 
quished, for what Ponce de Leon was looking 
for has been found—the new thyroid extract. 
It is no longer a messy affair of glands; just 
add hot water and serve. Witness old Mr. 
Adrian Vandewater, retired plutocrat, who 
carelessly took an overdose, reverted to nine- 
teen and insists on working ten hours a day 
to the dire distress of his wife, to say nothing 
of his stenographer who has a date with her 
sweetie for this very afternoon 


© 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
This new serum certainly upsets the plans of 


hopeful heirs. Do you suppose for a moment 
that Milly Mountjoy would have given up her 
wonderful career as a show girl to marry Donald 
Dumbell had not Donald’s Pa been over ninety 
and worth oodles of money? Imagine Margie’s 
feelings when Father-in-Law not only remarries, 
but, after the conventional interval, is able to 
wire that he is the proud father of twins! 





The Elixir of Life 
Tests of the New Thyroid Extract 


Sketches by 
FISH 





VANITY FAR 


SWEETNESS TOO LONG DRAWN OUT 
No longer will opera singers have to look for- 
ward with dread to the dark days when their 
voices become null and their earning capacity 
nil, At the first sign of a quaver in the mid- 
dle register, they may mix a little thyroid in 
one of the papier-maché goblets used in Act 
II, and immediately burst into full-throated 
power and resonance. On the other hand, 
audiences claim the right to shoot at sunrise 
any performers caught singing after the age 
of one hundred and five 





SCIENCE VERSUS SENTIMENT 
Another love affair gone hopelessly wrong is that 
of poor Percy Widdle, whose girl decorated him 
with the Order of the Merry Mitten in favor of 
his decrepit Uncle Peter. The little lady was 
quite frank about it. “You “av > sounder 
physically than dear Peter™ jut —_ 
cially you are bed-ridden, _ and wi 
little dash of thyroid toni cy morning |e 

sure Peter will a 7 
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HONOUR AMONG THIEVES 
(above) 


In the younger divorce circles it has 
been found necessary to agree upon a 
reasonable and restricted use of the 
now famous Elixir in order to preserve 
at least a semblance of the marriage 
institution. If everyone took it all the 
time, there is no telling what would 
happen. Above we see Irma |’Estrange, 


WHO’S ZOO, AND WHY (left) 
Owing to their great possibilities as 
producers of vim and vigour, our little 
simian friends should be carefully nur- 
tured and taught proper manners. Who 
knows, they may some time be actually 
incorporated in ofie’s own being. Far- 











who has just vamped the other lady’s sighted Mrs. Honeywell has actually 
husband away from her, swearing a engaged one of the greatest zoologists 
solemn vow not to touch another drop living to assist her in making Jocko 
OUT of T-Tonic for at least a month forget that he ever worked for a hand 
for. organ. ‘How strange to think”, she 
their says, “that little Jocko may some day 
acity Ss go into Society” 
mid- 
id in 
Act THE FOLLIES OF 1880 (below) 
ated With a little bottle of Dr. Sam’l Pep’s 
and, Peptonic on every shelf it is no won- 
arise der that all the Social Antiques have \ 
age taken a new lease of life. Owing to 
their tonnage and displacement, they 
easily dominate all the dances nowa- 
days, pushing the younger light-weights 
relentlessly to the ropes. And if the 
children are a little bit shocked, is it 
not high time they were? es — es _—<_£ 
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VANITY FAI 








STILL LIFE 


A subtle pattern of light and shade made by the 
simplest and most familiar objects in the kitchen. 
The group above appears more conventional in its 
treatment, but will be seen on inspection to consist 


THE TEAKETTLE 


A more intricate composition con- 

trived from the irregular flattened 

curves of a teapot with crooked 

spout and handle, so lighted that 

its shadow becomes an essential 
part of the design 


THE BREAD KNIFE 


A more modernist conception 

based upon the arrangement of 

angular planes, somewhat in the 

manner of Pablo Picasso. Note 

how the edge of the knife is re- 

peated, in motif, by the edge of 
the shelf paper above 


EGGS ON PORCELAIN 


Another intricate design of curves 

has been made by these eggs, 

porcelain basins and a dish towel. 

It is strongly reminiscent of the 

sculptures of Brancusi, the mod- 
ernist Roumanian 


Photography Comes into 


of a very skilful arrangement of circular lines. Miss 

Watkins is a pupil of Clarence White and is, strictly 

speaking, an amateur. These photographs show some 

successful attempts to impose a modernist pattern on 
prints made with the camera 


the Kitchen 


A Group of Photographs by Margaret Watkins Showing Modernist, or Cubist, Patterns in Composition 
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A Lecture On “The Six” 


A Somewhat Critical Account of a Now Famous Group of French Musicians 


ADIES— Gentlemen— Young Ladies— 
i What a pleasure it is to speak to you 
of my young friends ‘The Six”! 

They are young—and yet I have an old 
friendship for them. Possibly this is because, 
several years ago, I had the honour of, in some 
measure, presenting them to the public. I have 
shared many happinesses with them. To- 
gether, we endured the attacks of the same ad- 
versaries; we received the support of the same 
friends; we faced the same critics. 

All this is an agreeable bond, particularly 
for me. At my age, the friendship of young 
people is a great help. 

It prevents the petrification, ossification, 
mummifying of one’s habits. 

I don’t mind having the 
habitt—but not cast-iron ones. 





ES, I am very proud of find- 
ing myself in with “The 
a". 

They know I am fond of 
them. Therefore they keep me 
with them. They consider me a 
kind of mascot, and this is 
rather curious, for I, who have 
never been a mascot to myself, 
seem now to have become use- 
ful to others. 

It is well to reflect that it is 
others who judge us and not we 
ourselves; for the judgment that 
we pass on ourselves can never 
be anything but a sort of check- 
ing up or verification. Toward 
the success of “The Six”, the 
public, rather a small public, it 
is true, has contributed a good 
deal. And the public—com- 
posed, after all, of men like you 
and me—is certainly not a 
worse judge than the critics. 

Only it does not write in the 
papers . that’s all. 

Evidently the critics judge us—at least they 
tell us so—but their opinion seems to me a 
mere accessory and a superfluity. However, I 
thank them for their amiability, for their 
courtesy, for the profundity of their observa- 
tions, and for the acuteness of their vision, or 
visions, 

The public, on the other hand, judges with- 
out pre-judgments. It does not fear Imagina- 
tion. Its respect for old ideas is rather tem- 
perate. For, after all, an idea is not respectable 
simply because it is old, very old. Just as all 
old men are not necessarily worthy of venera- 
tion. Things themselves follow this law; old 
Wagons, old locomotives, old umbrellas and old 
hats aren’t particularly sought after, even by 
amateurs. 


USTOM has willed it that a lecturer—if 
he wants to be taken seriously—must him- 

self be very serious. 

Yes. 

That is only fair. 

I am quite in agreement. 

There are several ways of being serious; 
gravely; boringly. 


he first may have its advantages. The 


By ERIK SATIE 


I will, if you will 
I shall be 


second has its drawbacks. 
permit me, use another procedure. 
natural and simple. 


HE Six, through their esthetic theories, 

belong to the New Spirit. But only a few 
of the Six—not all of them. I shall explain 
this later. 

What is the New Spirit? Guillaume Apolli- 
naire has written: ‘“The New Spirit shall 
dominate the world”, And he adds: ‘The 
New Spirit resides in Surprise. This is the 
quality in it which is the newest and the most 
alive. Surprise is the greatest new mainspring. 

It is through surprise that the New 





“THE SIX” 
Five of “The Six’? are here shown photographed on the 
Eiffel Tower. The sixth member of this group, who 
appears here in place of Louis Durey, is Jean Cocteau, 
the poet, who has assisted “The Six” in arriving at the 
basis of the New Aesthetic. They are, from left to right, 
Germaine Tailleferre, Francis Poulenc, Arthur Honneger, 
Darius Milhaud, Jean Cocteau, and Georges Auric 


Spirit is distinguished from all the artistic 

and literary movements that have preceded it” 
The New Spirit is the spirit of the time in 

which we live—a time fertile in surprises. 

In short Apollinaire insists on surprise—on 
the effect of surprise. 

It is certain that—as far as surprises go— 
the events of the last few years have proved to 
be surprises, and rather original ones at that, 
surprises of all makes—and at all prices. We 
live in a state of amazement. 

For instance, in Paris a great discovery has 
been made. Just think! Wagner has been 
discovered. This is a surprise. A little sur- 
prise. Very little. 


O me, the New Spirit seems a return to 
classic form, with an admixture of modern 
sensibility. This modern sensibility you will 
discover in certain ones of the “Six”—Georges 


Auric, Francis Poulenc, Darius Milhaud. 

As to the three remaining members of “The 
Six”, Louis Durey, Arthur Honneger, Ger- 
maine Tailleferre, they are pure “impression- 
ists”. There is no harm in that. I, myself, 
thirty years ago, was terribly “impressionist”. 

Modern sensibility was then “impressionist” 
. . . it lived on impressions. Once, even, I 
was a “humourist” . MO... | 
have given it up. It is toougly . 

In life, one must be serious. I know nothing 
else. Everything must be done seriously. It 
one is dull, one must be dull seriously. 

Yes, one must preach, even if one preaches 
stupidly. Preaching is a duty. If it were not 

for sermons, where would we be? 


RETURN to my subject. 
Fancy — Spontaneity — 
Daring—these are the first things 
we see—in Auric—in Milhaud 
—in Poulenc. 

Preoccupation with academic 
conventions—with well estab- 
lished harmonic formulas—this 
is the lot chosen by Durey— 
Honneger—Tailleferre. 

They are free to make their 
choice. 

I have not the time to go into 
all these differences between 
“The Six” with you. 

They are born of opposite 
temperaments; they show you 
what a sympathetic and intelli- 
gent comradeship can accom- 
plish—can tolerate. 

Here we have a_ practical 
realization of honest free-think- 
ing among artists—among artists 
who are really independent. It 
is the quiet recognition of the 
Right of Expression for all. 

The artist is free in his tastes 
—I would never dare attack any 
one who did not think the way I do. 

Thought is property. No one has the right 
to touch it. 


A Note on “The Six” 


“Les Six” is a title once given to a group of 
young musicians embodying more or less the 
musical ideals of Erik Satie. They are still 
spoken of under this heading, in spite of the 
fact that they have drifted in many directions. 
They are: Georges Auric, Darius Milhaud, 
Francis Poulenc, Arthur Honneger, Louis 
Durey, Germaine Tailleferre. As far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, Milhaud is the most widely 
known. Monteux recently played a symphonic 
work of his with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and his fine ballet “Le boeuf sur le 
Toit”, based on South American melodies, has 
been produced both in London and Paris. He 
is constantly played at Paris concerts—his 
group of “Chansons Juifs” always command- 
ing decp and respectful attention. Auric is 
as powerful and as interesting, but a far 
younger man, and writes with more difficulty. 
Poulenc is the youngest of the group—his 
piano music is exceedingly graceful and 
charming and is played very frequently. 
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We Nominate for the Hall 


WLADYSLAW 
NIJINSKI 
Because both as a chore- 
ographist and a dancer 
he was one of the most 
brilliant figures in the 
Russian Ballet under 
Diaghileff; because in 
“Petruschka” and “Til 
Eulenspiegl” he proved 
himself a mime of sur- 
Passing ingenuity and 
pathos; because he is the 
father of two charming 
children, the eldest of 
whom, shown in this pic- 
ture, is about to make her 
début as a dancer; and 
finally because he has re- 
covered from his recent 
illness and is soon to 
open a school for dancers 
in Switzerland 


© CALL! DE RENNES 


Sali 
© e. a. nopr€ 





PAUL POIRET 


Because he is generally conceded to be the most 
original of living dress designers; because his 
theories of interior decoration—laughed at, at the 
beginning,—have been adopted by cultivated 
people all over the world; because, under another 
name, he has proved himself a genius in con- 
cocting exotic perfumes; and finally because, in 
his multifold artistic activities, he believes in 
originating new models, rather than in copying 
the approved models of the past 





LANDAU 


AUGUSTUS JOHN 


Because he has been for many 
years the storm centre of Brit- 
ish art—a storm which has at 
last been cleared by his election 
to the Royal Academy; because 
he is one of the few living 
draughtsmen comparable to 
Leonardo, Rembrandt, Ingres, 
and the great masters of the 
past; because he is the first of 
British mural painters, instill- 
ing in all of them the charm 
and simplicity peculiar to the 
Romany races, of which he is 
an ever proud member, and, 
finally because, in all of his 
work, he is a true poet as well 
as an artist of the first mag- 
nitude 


VANITY FAR 


of Fame: 








© c. a. noPed 


WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


Because she was for two years Editor of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine; because one of her short 
stories—‘‘Paul’s Case”, reprinted in ‘Youth and 
the Bright Medusa’’—has perhaps been more 
frequently imitated in form than any American 
story since O. Henry; because ‘My Antonia” re- 
mains the best picture of pioneer life in the North- 
west written by an American; and finally because, 
according to Hugh Walpole, Mrs. Wharton is her 
only rival among American woman novelists 
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The Triple Threat in Football 


Showing that the New Football Demands a Far Greater Versatility than the Old 


who cares to sit back and 

dream of the days gone by can 
recall the return to his college not 
so many years ago. He can still 
remember the tang of the autumn 
morning, the exchange of friendly 
greetings, with fellow class-men 
and the foreboding shadows of cal- 
culus and Greek. 

He can recall, also, the thrill he 
felt when he went to the football 
field and cast his eye on a player 
who boasted of the following phys- 
cal statistics: 

Height, six feet one; weight, 212 
pounds; neck, eighteen inches; 
chest, forty-five inches. 

It was then that he knew that 
“Bull” Coggins, the great line 
plunger, was back again to resume 
operations against the common 
enemy during the college football 
season. What ancient graduate is 
there who doesn’t recall his ‘Bull’ 
Coggins of fragrant memory? He 
may have known him under such 
names as Willie Heston, Ted Coy, 
Perry Hale, Frank Butterworth, 
Bull Smith, Brink Thorne, or others who could 
tear a rival line into scattered shreds. 

Ask the Michigan forwards who played in 
front of Willie Heston. When an opening was 
signalled, through guard or tackle, they either 
had to make this opening for Heston the Hur- 
ricane, or have a spine dislocated by the power 
and fury of his headlong assault. 

But times have changed in football, as times 
have a way of doing. 


The New Hero 


Tr Old College Graduate 


NEW gridiron season is with us again, and 

a younger generation is about to file back 
to campus life with a fifty-fifty break between 
dejection over approaching trigonometric func- 
tions and elation over the prospects of a win- 
ning football team. 

But who is the new football hero? We will 
take Princeton. as an example, inasmuch as 
Princeton’s prospects are about as gaudily 
tinted as even an ecstatic undergrad could wish. 

We see here, in the searing limelight, no 
towering giant, “thewed ‘like an Auroch bull” 
and capable of dismantling a concrete wall. 

On the contrary we see a slender young man 
with a displacement in the vicinity of 160 or 
perhaps 165 pounds. Under the old order he 
could make no vivid impression upon a line. 
But, under the new regime of play, he happens 
to be the most dangerous single factor in the 
East, unless some new wizard comes along as 
the season grows and the schedule expands. 
What genius is it that lifts Don Lourie, the 
Tiger quarter-back, to such an eminence in the 
football world ? Simple enough. He happens 
0 possess the Triple Threat. And the Triple 
Threat consists of an ability to kick, to run and 
topass. Lourie is a marvel at all three assign- 
ments. He is a fine kicker, a fast, elusive 
Tunner and can chuck a football into a basket 
at thirty yards. 

Princeton, we will say, by way of further 


modern football player. 


By GRANTLAND RICE 





ULL ROONEY 


PAUL THOMPSON 


DON LOURIE 


Quarter-back of the Princeton Football Team, he possesses in a very high 
degree the ability to kick, run and to pass, the three qualifications of the 
Under the present rules of the game, he is looked 
on as the most dangerous player in the East so far as the chances of 


Harvard and Yale for the championship are concerned. 


simplification, is facing Harvard or Yale. 
Princeton has the ball. 

The Crimson or Blue defense is waiting for 
the next move. And then Don Lourie drops 
back. For what hostile purpose? That, Anx- 
ious Reader, is what Harvard or Yale would 
like to know. Standing back of his line he 
can turn on any one of three plays. He can 
kick. He can pass. He can run with the ball. 

And there is no one set defense that can meet 
all three of these situations with any certainty 
of wrecking his next move. If the rival line 
is drawn up compactly and the secondary de- 
fense is drawn in, Lourie won’t get away with 
a running game. But under these conditions 
he can shoot a pass to some Tiger who is wait- 
ing at the proper spot. 

Or, if the defense falls back to meet a pass- 
ing game, he can then elect to stick the football 
under his encircling arm and duck outside of 
tackle or around the end. 

All the while this shadow of the unknown 
move is over the defense. It is destructive of 
any set mental balance, and set mental balance 
is a vital factor in meeting any attack. 

If you know pretty well about what the other 
fellow is going to do, you can meet his attack 
with balance and confidence. But, if you are 
guessing, if you are uncertain just where the 
blow will fall, you are certainly in trouble. 

Where there are such versatile stars as 
Lourie around, the value is not alone in mere 
physical ability to kick, run and pass, but also 
in the psychological advantage that works upon 
the defensive confidence of the other team. It is 
the three-ply danger that does as much damage 
as the actual execution. So, while modern 
football isn’t quite as much of a manhandling 
art as it used to be, it is far more of a mental 
strain. 

A big half-back or full-back who can rip 
the heart out of the other line is not to be de- 
spised or chased off the campus, but he is not 


nearly the impressive figure that a 
Lourie, a Way, an Aldrich, a Rob- 
ertson or a McMillan is. 

Yale, up to date, has been lack- 
ing in this important respect—of a 
three-cornered danger. Possibly 
because Yale has had no Mahan, 
Casey or Lourie. No Boynton, 
Robertson or Gipp. 

The fact remains that Harvard 
and Princeton have for many sea- 
sons used their wonderful Triple 
Threaters to the utter discomfiture 
of the bewildered Bulldog. 


Harvard’s Lead 


ARVARD has led of late years 

through the possession of two 
such brilliant players as Mahan 
and Casey. Mahan was easily the 
king of the Triple Threat clan, the 
greatest attacking machine the 
modern game has come upon. He 
was not only a great kicker and a 
fine passer. He was also one of 
the most elusive runners that ever 
offered his foot to a tackler, only to 
take it away again as he rushed at 
full speed down the field. 

For that was Mahan’s description of dodg- 
ing. ‘When they come at me”, he said, “I 
offer them my foot and, as they dive for it, I 
take it away again”. 

Mahan’s rare ability to kick, run and pass 
was destructive of any defensive morale on the 
part of the opposing team. Once he fell back 
for a play the opposition immediately went into 
a flutter, not knowing just where to man the 
ramparts that might hold him in check. And 
Casey wasn’t very far back of his miraculous 
predecessor. Casey couldn’t kick with Mahan, 
but he could run and pass, and not even Mahan 
could take a throw from the air as surely as 
this Tris Speaker of the gridiron could gather 
in the ball at top speed. 

Now that Mahan and Casey have drifted on, 
Lourie of Princeton tops the list. He is one 
of the greatest assets that any football team 
could have and no one knows this better than 
Chicago, Yale and Harvard, who will be called 
upon to keep his varied assault in check. Har- 
vard missed Eddie Casey mightily last fall, 
but Head Coach Fisher is too shrewd a man- 
darin to overlook the development of a suc- 
cessor to him, and when the Crimson takes the 
field there will be at least one member of the 
team who can make threatening gestures in 
three directions. 

Tad Jones, the Yale mentor, knows that 
Yale has had deep need of a Lourie, a 
Casey or a Mahan for a long, long time. It is 
for this reason that Tad is now working dili- 
gently upon Mack Aldrich and young 
O’Hearn, the freshman quarter-back who 
played so well for Chester LaRoche last fall. 

If O’Hearn lives up to promises he will be 
the man that Yale has been seeking for almost 
a generation. He can kick, pass and run, and, 
unless all early signs fail, he should be just 
the man the Blue has needed to fill the gap 
through which Boston College, Harvard and 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Sweetness and Light in Baseball 


The Old Conflict Between Mosaic Code and New Dispensation to Be Fought Out in the World’s Series 


of the proud boast that ‘Americans 
don’t go off their nuts about things, like 
them damn frogs”’. 

Every autumn the world’s series comes and, 
with it, inhibitions begin to pop and straw hats 
sail through the air. During those tense days 
“at a boy” becomes the national slogan. 

To be sure, we know now that in 1919 our 
cheers fell vainly upon the ears of athletes who 
were thinking only of “the wife and kiddies”. 

And yet enthusiasm will not be dimmed. 

We hope that the series of 1921 will be 
honest, and even if it is not, only a few will 
be unfortunate enough to know beforehand 
which way it is going to come out. Probably 
no sporting event in the world, unless it is the 
Derby, commands such keen interest among so 
large a proportion of a population. Not more 
than forty thousand persons will actually see 
any one game, compared to the hundred thou- 
sand odd at Epsom Downs, but the contests 
will be staged in miniature with mannikins, or 
at least with the figures inning by inning, in 
every sizeable town throughout America. The 
excitement commanded by these mimic repre- 
sentations is almost as great as that aroused by 
the actual games themselves. 

With nothing but chalk and blackboard to 
follow, the shifts come with a dramatic sud- 
denness denied to those who see every move. 
Once at the Polo Grounds I saw two newsboys 
in the grandstand watch the Yankees take the 
lead from Cleveland by a sudden spurt in the 
eighth inning which netted them four runs, 
but at the end of the flurry one of them sighed 
and said, “Gee, what would you give to be in 
Times Square right now?” He missed the 
great roar which he knew would come when 
the four runs were suddenly marked all at 
once upon the bulletin board. 

We are not an undemonstrative people, al- 
though we pretend we are, and neither are we 
so lacking in imagination as we would have 
the world believe. Standing before a mechani- 
cal scoreboard in the last world series, we were 
all but deafened by a large man who kept 
shouting, “Take ’im out”, as the little blue 
discs representing Cleveland were moved about 
the diamond. Suddenly a large hand was 
thrust through the board and the block of wood 
which represented Sherrod Smith, the Brooklyn 
pitcher, was ignominiously removed. It 
seeméd to the fat man as if Wilbert Robinson, 
eight hundred miles away, had heard his plea. 
At any rate, before a new numbered disc could 
be put in place, he cupped ‘his hands and 
shouted, “Jeff Pfeffer, Jeff Pfeffer”. 

And Pfeffer it was. 

Perhaps the appeal was aimed at a higher 
power than Robinson. It had all the fervency 
of a prayer and obviously there was enough 
faith behind it to move, if not a mountain, at 
least the fattest manager in baseball. 


Bote: offers annually the refutation 


Ruth and Rapture 


.MERICANS, then, are emotional enough 
to shout and stamp and throw their hats 

in the air about baseball. No other factor in 
our national life has ever produced the same 
vocal fervency in vast numbers of people. Bill 
Sunday sways his thousands, but his most lurid 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





TRIS SPEAKER 


The star outfielder and manager of the Cleveland club, 
who has been a big leaguer since 1908, when he first 


played with the Boston Red Sox. In 1914 Cleveland 
paid $37,000 for his release and last season he was 
made manager of the team 


descriptions of hell-fire and his most persua- 
sive portraits of heaven have never thrown a 
throng into such a frenzy of excitement as a 
home run by Babe Ruth. Salvation is for all 
time. A drive into the centre field bleachers at 
the Polo Grounds is the sort of thing which 
happens only once in a generation. 

The difficulty presented to the baseball 
critic who would pick a winner weeks before 
the contest lies in the fact that the players 
themselves, callous professionals though they 
be, are at heart just as emotional as the rooters. 
Logically, there is no great trouble in deciding 
which team will win in each league and which 
should have the better of it in the series, but 
no one this side of the seats of the mighty can 
tell just how Frankie Frisch or Bob Meusel is 
going to feel on that particular day when he 
steps to the plate with three men on bases and 
two out. It comes hard to sound the note of 
service in an article dealing with baseball, but 
there is no getting away from the fact that the 
issue depends more than anything else on lead- 
ership. Once again we are to find out whether 
there is any truth in the old Babylonian pro- 
verb, “The voice with the smile wins’’. 

In each league the fight has narrowed down 
to a contest between managers who believe in 
balm and those who hold to righteous anger. 
Two are cuffing their men along through the 
crucial days of the season and two are patting 
them on the back. The ‘mes enfants” school 
founded by Papa Joffre won over the blood 
and iron of Hindenburg in the war, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether George Gibson can 
cuddle Pittsburgh along faster than McGraw 
can curse the Giants; whether Tris Speaker’s 
eloquent encouragement can do more than the 
nagging of Miller Huggins. 


Baseball sets most the fashions in oy 
national life and, if the Simon Legree 
system of management prevails, I fully expect 
to find all the editors trying it out next season 
and dropping the present policy of intimate 
luncheons. Accordingly, I cast one ballot for 
sweetness and light and pick Cleveland to win 
in the American League and Pittsburgh in the 
National. After that the choice becomes diff- 
cult since the two opposing managers will both 
be masters of persuasion. I choose Tris 
Speaker and the Cleveland Indians, because 
he is himself in the lineup, and is able to set 
an example by performance as well as precept, 

It will be rather a pity if the New York 
American League team, the Yankees, fail to 
win because this is the most interesting team 
in either league. Babe Ruth is easily the 
greatest attraction in the game. He is a mar- 
vellous person to watch, not only because he hit 
fifty-four home runs last season and broke all 
existing records, but because he is a person- 
ality. For all those who pine and worry about 
waistlines there is solace in the performances 
of Ruth. He is a large fat man, and growing 
fatter, but in many respects he is the greatest 
baseball player of all time. Out of the career 
of Babe Ruth it is possible to draw another 
moral lesson and, having done no other good 
deed to-day, I shall proceed to outline it. 

It is thrilling to watch Babe Ruth meet the 
ball squarely and knock it over the fence, but 
it is also vastly exciting to see him miss it by 
a foot and strike out. There is no compromise 
in his method. His intent is constantly All or 
Nothing. In order to knock the ball into the 
bleachers now and again he does not mind the 
ignominy of falling flat on his face when he 
misses. Among our novelists and playwrights 
and artists there ought to be more of this ad- 
mirable Ruthian spirit. A hair-line divides 
the great and the ridiculous. Magnificence 
will never be achieved except by those who are 
willing to run the risk of spectacular failure. 
Ruth never tries to do anything less than knock 
the cover off the ball. 

After that he diminishes somewhat as a 
figure for a moral. He is just a pretty good 
fielder and he runs the bases well if the quali- 
fication is added—for a fat man. In Heaven 
there will be baseball games on limitless 
Elysian fields with Ruth to hit long drives and 
Tris Speaker to chase them. If there were no 
fences it would be hard to put a limit on the 
distance which Speaker could go to make 4 
catch. His judgment of a fly ball is intuitive 
and immediate. He seems to be as adept as 
the most acute machines designed for the army 
in sound ranging. Again and again I have 
seen him turn at the instant the ball met the 
bat and run for dear life to some rendezvous 
already established in his mind. Reaching the 
exactly proper spot, he will turn and put up 
his hands, and down will come the ball to 
nestle in his glove. So perfect is the technique 
of Speaker that much of his art seems easy. 
Sarah Bernhardt, I understand, has suffered 
from the same handicap. Now and again, 
however, a ball is hit so far from the station 
of Speaker that, despite his early start, he 
cannot quite reach the rendezvous. On such 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Marie Doro—A Prodigal Daughter of America 


Is Returned from Italy to Appear in “Lilies of the Field,” a New Play by William H. Hurlbut 


















STUDY IN MARBLE 


In this head, the sculptor is 
revealed in his more classical 
manner—a manner in which he 
has made many felicitous ad- 
ditions to modern sculpture 


JAMES EARLE FRASER 


In the centre of this page will 
be found a portrait of James 
Earle Fraser, one of the most 
versatile and vigorous of 
American sculptors. His work 
—in many keys and many 
mediums—is very generally 
known throughout the country, 
among critics and lovers of 
art. Since he first began his 
career as an assistant to Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens, Mr. Fra- 
ser has won a great variety of 
prizes, medals and mentions. 
The recent United States “‘In- 
dian and buffalo” five-cent 
pieces are the work of Mr. 
Fraser’s inspired hand 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Probably Mr. Fraser’s _ best- 
known portrait is his famous head 
of President Roosevelt, now in 
the Senate Chamber in Washing- 
ton. The bust was so successful 
that it was later used by the 
sculptor as a basis for a bas ree 
lief portrait which scored a high 
artistic success and achieved an 
enormous distribution throughout 
the United States 


VANITY FAIR 


MASK OF A GIRL 


In those of Mr. Fraser’s heads 

which are conceived in the 

Greek manner, there is every- 

where evident in them a spirit 
of poetic melancholy 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


This is the most recent of Mr. 
Fraser’s statues. The final 
model of it will not be com- 
pleted until the new year. The 
photograph of it shown here is 
from a small model, in plaster. 
When completed, the figure 
will be in heroic size and will 
stand in front of the Treasury 
building in Washington 


The Sculpture of James Earle Fraser 
A Group of Recent Marble Statues by Him, Conceived in Three Separate Schools of Sculpture 
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Dummy-Up Bridge 
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A New Form of Three-Handed Auction—Sometimes Played with Four 


HE invention of Stop-Gap Bridge, the 
[ie game of three-hand auction yet dis- 

covered, which was first given to the card- 
playing world in the July number of this 
magazine, naturally attracted a great deal of 
attention and led many persons to try it out. 
The fundamental principle of the game was to 
be ready to settle up the score at the end of any 
deal, and turn it into an ordinary rubber of 
auction upon the arrival of a fourth player. 

Stop-Gap had the additional advantage of 
doing away with the great objection to the 
ordinary game of three-hand auction by limit- 
ing the first bid to a suit-call for one trick only. 
Those who are familiar with three-hand auc- 
tion, as usually played, know that the first bid 
is usually a gamble on the dummy. Any 
player who finds himself with even fairly good 
cards will start with a call of one, two, or 
three no-trumps, so as to force any following 
player to risk a large call in suit, or to pass. 
The theory is that every hand is a no-trumper 
for one side or the other. 

Stop-Gap, by barring out the original no- 
trump bid, and limiting the suit-call to one 
trick, starts the bidding along more natural 
lines; but the element of gambling on the 
dummy still remains, inferences as to its con- 
tents being frequently at fault, and penalties 
being much more common than game scores. 

A coterie of players at Piseco Lake, in the 
Adirondacks, think they have discovered a way 
to overcome this last objection to three-hand 
auction, and to improve upon Stop-Gap, by 
the simple expedient of turning dummy’s thir- 
teen cards face up before a bid is made. This 
renders entirely unnecessary the limitation of 
the original bid, but the Stop-Gap system of 
scoring and making every deal a game in itself 
is retained. They found that 100 was enough 
toadd as a bonus for winning the game on one 
deal, as that amount is won twice over, once 
from each adversary. As partial scores toward 
game, such as 24 points, are of no value, ex- 
cept in the honour column, everything is put 
down in a lump. For instance: If the de- 
clarer wins four odd in spades, with four 
honours, he gets credit for 172 points. If he 
is set two tricks, after being doubled, but holds 
four honours in one hand in hearts, each of 
his adversaries scores 136 points, there being a 
separate column for each player. All doubles 
are, of course, made with a view to earning a 
penalty against the maker. The inventors call 
this game Dummy-Up. 


Dummy-Up 


ALTHOUGH essentially a game for three 
players, they have found it so interesting, 
and so agreeable, on account of the entire ab- 
sence of any disputes between partners, that it 
is frequently played with four persons at the 
table, the dealer turning his cards face up, and 
the player to his left having the first bid. In 
this form of the game, the dealer takes no part 
in the bidding or play, but shares the fortunes 
of the one who gets the winning declaration and 
the dummy; winning or losing the same amount 
that he wins or loses. In the final settling, 


each is for himself, as will be described later, 
when we come to settling scores. 
The outstanding feature of the new game, 


By R. F. FOSTER 


Dummy-Up, which must appeal most strongly 
to those who play cards chiefly for the sake of 
the intellectual recreation they afford, is the 
ability of each player to calculate pretty closely 
how many tricks he can probably win with the 
exposed dummy for his partner, when it is 
placed between his two adversaries, and the 
declaration best suited to the combined hands 
is picked out. 

The peculiarity of the bidding is that the 
competition is often more for a big suit shown 
in the dummy than it is to get one’s own suit 
for the trump. Experience at the game has 
shown that if the first bidder has no hope of 
getting the contract, not being strong enough 
to bid high enough, he should call his own suit, 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want seven tricks against any defence. How 
do they get them? Solution in the November 
number. 











if he has anything worth while, so that his part- 
ner against the declaration shall know where 
the defensive strength lies. The defensive call 
can readily be recognized by the difference be- 
tween calling dummy’s strong suit, and calling 
one in which dummy has little or nothing. 

But with a strong hand, ‘and hopes of even- 
tually landing the contract, there are three 
ways to start the bidding. -One is to call the 
suit, or no-trumps, most desirable for the com- 
bined hands, and to bid the limit at once. An- 
other way is to call a minor suit, without regard 
to one’s holding, in order to induce bids in the 
other suits, so as to discover where the strength 
in those suits lies. The third way is to pass, 
and let some one else start the bidding, but 
this seldom brings satisfactory results, as by the 
time the bid reaches you again, the bidding is 
likely to be too high. 


Here are a rew examples from actual play: 
9 Q8 
@ AKQ873 No. 1 
Exposed © 10862 














Hand @ 6 
y 1097 y AKJ652 
@ 10 Y a9 
O6AKQ73}4_8] oJ54 
@ A732 Z @ Q108 
0 43 
436542 
09 
@KJ954 


Z dealt, and turned up A’s cards, sorted into 
suits. If dummy is placed between Y and B 
(and Z can get the contract in spades), he must 
lose one club and two hearts. Whether or not 
he can go game depends on catching the queen 
of spades, as any discards seem hopeless. Z 
takes that chance and calis four spades. 

Y overcalled this with five diamonds, calcu- 
lating that with A’s cards for his partner, all 
he should lose is two heart tricks. He might 
even be lucky enough to get a heart discard if 
clubs or spades were led. It is now B’s turn 
to figure up his chances. Everything hinges 
on the success of a spade finesse and catching 
the queen of hearts. If the hearts drop, the 
spade finesse is unnecessary, unless Z opens 
that suit. (Z’s bid indicates that he holds the 
king.) B calls five hearts. This Z doubled, 
correctly counting on Y for a big club suit to 
justify his diamond call. But for the danger 
that Y had no spades, B would have redoubled. 

A’s cards remain where they are, between Z 
and Y, with Z to lead. Z opened with the club, 
which Y won, returning the spade. Dummy 
killed the jack with the ace, drew the trumps 
without any finesse, and discarded both B’s 
losing spades on the diamonds, making a little 
slam, scored as 378 points. The tricks are 
worth 96, at double value; 32 in honours, 50 
for little slam, 100 for the contract and one 
over, and 100 for game. 

Here is a good example of bidding with a 
view to the defensive element of the game, when 
the player cannot see any hope of getting a 
contract that promises a profitable score. 














VY 109 

#9875 No. 2 
Exposed 9° AKQ87 
Hand # 107 
9 653 Y 0K74 
#62 A pl #AKQ103 
% 62 z 154 
#AJ9842 @KQ3 

9 AQJ82 

& 4 

© J 1093 

#65 


Z dealt and turned up A’s cards. In spite 
of the attractive spade suit, it is manifestly 
impossible for Z to get rid of his losing cards 
in clubs and diamonds in time to make more 
than two by cards with spades for trumps, so 
he calls his best defensive suit, hearts, bidding 
one. As this is not the strong suit ‘shown in 
the dummy, the defensive nature of the bid 
is evident to both Y and B. 

Y sees that the limit of possibility for his 
hand, if he called the spades, would be to find 
the diamonds split, and to lose only one trick 

(Continued on page 84) 
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VANITY Far 


The Greatest of International Golf Matches 


A Retrospective Glance, by a British Champion, at the Anglo-American Foursomes at Hoylake 


seems to me that not enough has been said 

of the great match between the Americans 
and the British, before the British Amateur 
championship on the Hoylake links. At the 
time of that memorable match we had all been 
freely discussing the possibilities in connection 
with what we were pleased to term the “Ameri- 
can menace”—perhaps not a kindly manner in 
which to refer to the visit of that famous group 
of sportsmen. 

But the word “menace” merely referred to 
the danger which might ensue to our prestige, 
in Britain, as the leading golfing race on this 
globe. We had held this position from time 
immemorial and, until very recent times, it had 
never been seriously threatened. Since the close 
of the Great War there had been very decided 
indications that the standard of play in the 
States had been gradually improving and that 
American amateur golf was probably of quite 
as high a standard as that played on the British 
side of the Atlantic—if not even a little super- 
ior. The form of Bob Gardner at Muirfield 
last year and the failure of our representatives 
at Roslyn later in the season, certainly suggest- 
ed that a time was fast approaching when we 
would have to occupy a subservient position to 
the United States. ; 

While many realized this fact, others refused 
to admit that which appeared to be written 
plainly on the wall, and they accused those who 
believed in the merits of American amateur 
golf of being weak-kneed pessimists. Person- 
ally, I belonged tothe latter class of individuals 
and received much abuse thereby, one indig- 
nant Britisher going so far as to send me an 
anonymous post card on which were inscribed 
the following words—‘“‘After reading your arti- 
cles, am coming to the conclusion that you must 
be paid to boom the Americans.” 


| OOKING back over the golfing season, it 


Sporadic Brilliance 


| papas in reality not booming the Americans. 
I was simply relating what my powers of 
logical reasoning and analysis of form led me 
to believe, and this was that we had not, at the 
present, three amateurs in this country who 
could hold their own in a sustained triangular 
battle against Chick Evans, Francis Ouimet 
and Bobby Jones. Furthermore, I felt that a 
team of eight players from the States would 
probably more than hold their own against a 
similar number in this country and I am still 
of this opinion—notwithstanding the result of 
the individual championship at Hoylake in 
which your men did not do themselves full jus- 
tice and your big three all played as if they had 
golfed themselves stale. It may be incidentally 
maintained that Chick never exhibited his true 
form while over here—he was playing a tired 
sort of game from the very start—and the only 
glimpse he gave us of what he really can do 
was in the foursome game during the great 
International team match. 

The result of these international matches 
came as a sad blow to those who believed in 
British supremacy. They attempted to unearth 
excuses for the failure of our men on that 
dreadful Saturday. One was that the British 
selectors had made a terrible hash of their 


By H. H. HILTON 





SPORT AND GENERAL, LONDON 
FRED WRIGHT 


Who lasted longer than any other Ameri- 

can in the great international foursomes 

at Hoylake. He was finally put out of the 

running by Bernard Darwin after playing 

the nineteenth hole in the most exciting 
match of the tournament 


work—and the other, that our men had not 
played up to their true form. 

I am not in a position to speak freely as I 
had not a little to do with the selection of the 
British team. I can only say that the task was 
a most trying and difficult one—in view of the 
fact that at the present time we have not a 
single first class British amateur who can be 
relied upon to produce anything approaching 
his best game, at any given moment. Of play- 
ers who can produce occasional brilliant deeds 
we have many—but one never knows when they 
are going to produce these deeds. In selecting 
the team, those responsible for the task had 
only to do their best and trust to fortune—and 
fortune let them down. In one or two isolated 
cases our men played with a conspicuous lack 
of resolution and with considerably less than 
their average ability, and a spectator in the 
morning put the case somewhat aptly when he 
said, “Our men seem to be in the state that a 
frightened kitten is when chased by a dog”. 

But your men deserved every ounce of the 
success which came their way in the Interna- 
tional matches between Great Britain and 
America—particularly in the morning four- 
somes when they teamed up splendidly—whilst 
the Britishers did not appear to have the slight- 
est idea of combination play. They were all at 
sixes and sevens, and we are supposed to be a 
nation that can play foursomes. The only one 
bright spot of relief which came our way dur- 


ing the day was the fact that our then reigning 
champion, Cyril Tolley, defeated your then 
reigning champion, Chick Evans. Tolley was 
in one oi his best and most majestic moods that 
afternoon, and he is great when this mood jg 
upon him. He smothered Chick in the matter 
of length from the tee and played the rest of 
the game just as well as the Chicago boy, 

This match provided a certain degree of con- 
solation on a very black day for British golf, 
As was only natural, the overwhelming victory 
of the American eight caused widespread con- 
sternation in the British camp, and many were 
the queries asking: Is it possible to stop the 
Americans next week ? 

Even the British optimists were tamed and 
subdued. Well, as you know, the Americans 
were stopped, or perhaps it might be better to 
say—more than one of them accomplished the 
feat of stopping themselves, and this applies to 
the great three. Francis Ouimet was playing 
away below his form. He might have got 
through against a less resolute player than 
Hodgson but the Yorkshireman held. on like 
grim death and although Ouimet made a fine 
expiring effort it was just too late. Bobby 
Jones played well against a strong opponent 
named Manford and then in the second round 
flirted outrageously with Fortune. He was up 
against one of the softest jobs in the event, a 
new comer to championship events who played 
in anything but a convincing manner. But 
Master Robert would persist in making the 
task a hard one, and it was the crowd which 
beat Harilet, certainly not Bobby. He seemed 
to be chiefly concerned in the task of beating 
himself a task which he nearly accomplished. 
After escaping from this strangle-hold, he came 
into his own again when up against Robert 
Harris. In this match Jones became the boy 
wonder once again. It appeared as if he was 
right away in his stride—but next morning he 
commenced once more to flirt with Fortune. The 
gods were in an unrelenting mood this time, 
and Jones was crushed by a player whom he 
would certainly defeat five times out of six. 
Notwithstanding the natural feeling of relief 
among Englishmen that one of the most danger- 
ous of the dreaded Americans had been unex- 
pectedly defeated, there still was in evidence a 
strong feeling of regret that the boy was out— 
as his personality and great natural golfing 
ability had appealed greatly to the British on- 
lookers. 





Conclusions on the Match 


HICK EVANS subsided before Bill 
Fownes. Perhaps Chick thought that he 
had the old gentleman in his pocket. I onc 
thought so myself when I was four up on Bill 
in a tournament, at the National, but was dis- 
illusioned before the end of the round, as I only 
scrambled home on the nineteenth green. 
Even with the big three hors de combat—we 
were still not happy as Paul Hunter and Fred 
Wright were going gaily on their way, ousting 
our Britishers. But Bernard Darwin reliev 
us of all anxiety by first accounting for Hunter, 
and then struggling home against Wright on the 
nineteenth green. This match was without 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Some unusual cars 
are emanating from 
Le Baron studio. 
Here is a Lincoln 
touring car in grey 
and green, with green 
upholstery, big ma- 
hogany trunk in the 
rear, special wind- 
shield without thumb- 
screws, and an un- 
usually interesting 
moulding treatment 

















This massive Victoria tour- 
ing car is a Pierce-Arrow 
designed by Brooks-Ostruk 
for Mr. Jackson Crispin, of 
New York. It is oyster 
white with grey Spanish 
leather upholstery and has a 
tonneau shield to _ protect 
Passengers in the rear seat 


If we had a new custom car 
we could think of no better 
use for it than to supply 
transportation for the nim- 
ble-toed Marilynn Miller. 
Miss Miller is here shown 
lending hearty co-operation 
to the idea, her pose indicat- 
ing “Let’s go!” 


Which would you _ rather 
look at first? Well, the lady 
is Miss Gordon Conway, an 
artist well-known to our 
readers, and the car is a new 
custom built Delage brough- 
am with brakes on _ all) 
four wheels and other ultra- 
modern features 


How the Lucky Do Their Motoring 


New Custom Cars Which Belie the Distressing Rumours of Business Depression 
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Delicacy of design 
and fittings can be 
incorporated in a 
heavy car, as in this 
sedan by Derham for 
Mrs. Flora Lewis, of 
Philadelphia. It is 
grey and blue, mount- 
ed on a_ Packard 
chassis with length- 
ened wheelbase and 
has nickel lights and 
disteel wheels 
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VANITY FAIR 





Mr. Miller and Mrs. 
Pierre Coleman in 
the reborn Simplex 
which, from the 
points of its front 
fenders to the big 
brass exhaust pipe at 


the rear, typifies 
speed and power in 
every line. The mud- 


guards are double, 
with invisible bolts 


The leather seats and 
floor boards are in- 
stantly removable for 
proper inspection of 
chassis parts from 
above. The seats can 
be arranged to form 
a camping bed for 
two and the front one 
is adjustable to dif- 
ferent leg lengths. 
Note the location of 
the large tool box 


R. AUGUST MILLER is a member of a firm of Fifth Avenue jewellers. 
He spends his spare time building special motor car bodies for his 
It is his hobby, to which he brings the artistry of a craftsman in 
precious stones and metals. 
cutting and shaping of mudguards. 
old Simplex special chassis, built in 1915, with a wheelbase of 143 inches, a 


friends. 
































Fenders, lamps, radi- 
ator shell and the top 
of the body are heav- 
ily edged with brass, 
gear lever and hand 
brake are outside and 
the Alemite system of 
lubrication has been 
installed. Note the 
neat windshield, the 
absence of sidelights 
and the clever lines 





A new aluminum 
dash board was fitted, 
containing, beside 
the usual instruments, 
a batometer, cigar 
lighter, altimeter and 
dial motometer. Con- 
venient to the driver’s 
hand are primer, 
choker, air pump, 
warning signal but- 
ton and spot light with 
extra long handle 


An Unusual Car By An Unusual Builder 


4-cylinder motor of 75-hp. and double chain drive. The body has just been 
completed for Mr. Pierre Coleman, of New York, and, with its green an 
red colour scheme, its aluminum hood and brass lamps and radiator hood, 
attracts crowds whenever it stops. It fairly bristles with new ideas, many 
of which are worthy of universal adoption. He works entirely without 


He does all of the work himself, even to the 
The car shown here is mounted on an 


designs or patterns and is an admirer of long, straight lines. 
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Coming Events in the Motor World 


Predicting a Lively Race by All 
Concerned for Motor Car 
Supremacy 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


TREMENDOUS change is taking place 
in the automobile industry. Until re- 
cently most of the manufacturers have 

been working as individuals, each trying to 
develop a certain following among the buying 
public. Now, however, the automobile is enter- 
ing a period of intense specialization. Several 
enormous groups are laying plans to dominate 
the industry; a most interesting race is about to 
take place between the three outstanding fig- 
ures in the motor world—Henry Ford, Norval 
Hawkins and W. C. Durant. At this writing 
it appears that the chief weapons in the 
friendly war that is coming will be the Ford, 
the Chevrolet, the Durant, the Buick ‘Four’, 
the Buick “Six” and the Cadillac. Others may 
become active pawns in the game, but at pres- 
ent the battle will revolve around the cars 
named, It is easy to predict that more motor 
car history will be made in the next four years 
than has been made in the past decade. The 
result to the purchaser will be cheaper and 
better cars and better service. 

Of the three industrial giants, Hawkins is 
the most interesting, possibly because the pub- 
lic knows less about him than about the other 
two. He was a poor man; he started with 
Henry Ford when neither had a nickel and 
became a mighty power in the Ford organiza- 
tion, where his great selling ability and dy- 
namic energy did much to make the Ford a 
worldwide commodity. He is now general 
manager of the General Motors, with almost 
unlimited powers to develop the units of that 
great concern; and he will unquestionably 
make a determined effort to create an invincible 
combination of brains, dollars and standard- 
ized mechanical units. The car with which 
he will try to out-Ford Mr. Ford will be the 
Chevrolet. This machine is in for tremendous 
expansion under Mr. Hawkins’ rule, and it is 
possible that it will be made into a smaller, 
lighter car with a less powerful motor, to allow 
it to sell at or below the Ford figures. 

This will take care of the cheap car market 

(Continued on page 80) 





This new touring 
model of the Pilot has 
a 6-cylinder Herschell- 
Spillman motor of 50- 
hp., a wheelbase of 126 
inches, and is an in- 
creasingly popular car 
in the medium priced 
class. It has long, 
clean lines and a top 
which is easily oper- 
ated 


Daytona is the name 
given this new Paige 
“6-66” roadster for 
three passengers. It 
has a 6-cylinder motor 
and 131-inch wheel- 
base. Among its new 
features is a drawer 
seat for extra passen- 
ger and an ingenious 
foot rest in the alum- 
inum step 


Among the newest of 
the new models is this 


Wills Sainte Claire 
roadster. Molybdenum 
steel is used exten- 


sively in its construc- 
tion. It seats two in 
front and two in aux- 
iliary seats in rear. 
Its wheelbase is 121 
inches and its motor a 
powerful 8-cylinder 


The Kurtz, just introduced, with automatic gear shift, emergency brake 
lever on dashboard, 6-cyl. Herschell-Spillman motor and 122-inch wheelbase 


















This 7-passenger 
130-inch wheelbase and good lines. 


Prominent among the new cars is the Sterling-Knight. 
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Double-breasted town 
overcoat made of 
blue _ chinchilla, a 
shapely garment with 
only sufficient drape 
in skirts for freedom 
in walking. Exceed- 
ingly smart effect on 
slim men but unat- 
tractive on those who 
are overweight. 
Choose a coat to suit 
your type 
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Double-breasted great coat, 

Newmarket form, paletot effect 

to skirts in the back. Made of 

soft heavy grey cheviot, it is a 

Practical great coat to substi- 
tute for an ulster 


This is a double. 
breasted brown chin- 
chilla overcoat, plaid 
lined, following eas- 
ily the lines of the 
body, with more than 
usual room in the 
skirts. Most suitable 
style for town wear. 
An always practical 
style for the heavy 
built man 





For the Well Dressed Man 


The Season’s Fashion in Overcoats Shows Loosely Cut and Long Ulsters Many of the Raglan Type 


ARKING one’s _posses- 
sions comes under the 


heading of luxuries and, 

as in the case of all the luxuries, 

it must be given due considera- 

tion and thought out in detail, 

so as to give that careful and distinguished 
note without which all luxuries are but expen- 
sive vulgarities. Just as in the case of a book 
plate, initials for marking should be chosen 
and used without variation throughout one’s 
entire wardrobe as well as for personal acces- 
sories. In the days of our fathers, monograms 
were elaborate and, for the most part, unde- 
cipherable. That is not now the case. The 
markings, for practical purposes as well as 
from considerations of good form, should be 
clear and simple, though of course there are 
some trick suggestions which are effective, and, 
at the same time, can be deciphered at a glance. 
There are a few markings illustrated on this 
page which may suggest to you a form to be 
suited to your own requirements. Once se- 
lected, 2 monogram may then be applied to 
luggage, shirts, handkerchiefs, cigarette case, 
leather accessories, and all your purely per- 
sonal possessions. A great exception to this is 
note-paper. Do not initial your note-paper, 
for it is a habit which smacks of the suburbs. 
Note-paper for men, when marked at all, 
should bear the address across the top of the 
paper, and, if you like, your name above it, 
with telephone and telegraphic address for 
country stationery. In this country, as we do 
not bear titles, we cannot consistently employ 
the decorative coronet as men do abroad. A 
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conventions. 








Marking personal effects is discussed in the 

above article. Here are some correct and 

well grouped initials with hints as to how 
to use them 


crest is sometimes used in this 

country, but it is not particu- 

larly good form, except on a 

signet ring, which, of course, is 

for the purpose of sealing your 
correspondence. These small 

niceties, such as initialing, etc., need net be 
observed, for, after all, they are only incidental 
But, when they are used, they 
should be used correctly, and with a thorough 
knowledge of their usage. 

It is not long before the winter weather 
which, according to all the rules of exception- 
ally hot summers, ought to be very severe, will 
set in, and the first idea that comes to us 1s 
that of the winter overcoat. The great coat 1s 
the most friendly garment the man’s wardrobe 
has to offer. This winter’s overcoat will bea 
big loose-hanging coat worn rather longer than 
last season, and shaped according to the indi- 
vidual’s proportions. A coat may be large 
and loose-hanging, and at the same time have 
a line which gives it the shaped effect rather 
than the fitted one. For the short or medium- 
height man a heavy loose ulster must be shaped 
or the proportions will easily be thrown out, 
and the wearer will not look as tall as he 
should. What most men are striving after 1s 
a decent appearance of height, and the surest 
way to achieve this is by length of limb, which 
is based on a high waist-line; therefore, such 
shape as your ulster has must be held high, 
and the difficulties of the ulster for the short 
man will be happily overcome without any 
concession to the vogue. i 

The Newmarket, a type of great coat which 
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Single-breasted two-button sacque 
straight front, light grey herring 


homespun with a possible indistinct 


Grey homespun double-breasted pale- 
tot overcoat. Shown over lounge 
clothes, a suitable garment for au- 


Double-breasted sacque rolled to sec- 
ond button and worn with single- 
breasted waistcoat, rather full cut 


Single-breasted close-fitting overcoat 
for autumn wear made of soft striped 
brown cheviot with indistinct over- 








over-plaid. Single-breasted waist- tumn wear. 


coat, opening higher than last year it is 


has been dormant for some twenty years, is 
again to be worn. It will appear as in earlier 
times with the exception of the skirts in the 
back, which will finish at the waist-line, as in 
the paletot, and will be minus the usual two 
buttons. The center sketch on page 72 shows 
the new adaptation of this model. It should 
be made of suitable materials in order to stand 
rough usage and bad weather. 

Another type of great coat is the Guard’s coat 
which, although not the last word in ulster 
design for this season, still remains very 
popular. Note the tendency toward a 
Guard’s coat which runs through a fair per- 
centage of the sketches illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail in the captions. Raglan 
ulsters will also be popular. The majority of 
heavyweight overcoats show wide lapels and 
collars which turn up well above the ears. 
Rough materials with fleecy nap of double sur- 
face, which means a plaid or striped double- 
faced backing, are still the market’s greatest 
offering. A suggestion which can be noted in 
connection with this double-faced material is 
that the muffler’ you choose should not only 
harmonize with the outer surface of the mate- 
tial of your coat, but may be matched with the 
backing which forms the lining. ‘As everything 
about a man’s wardrobe should be chosen with 
an idea to combining it with something else, 
this is a particularly good example of where 
this rule could be followed. Fur collars are 
decidedly not the fashion for the coming win- 
ter. The exception is always made where a 
man has a very fine specimen of fur-lined coat 
with a valuable and beautiful fur collar. That 
ls always correct for severe weather wear, but 
fur collars attached to heavy coats in a hap- 
hazard manner are a mistake. Gay mufflers 
with all heavy coats are what you should wear. 

Tones of green and brown and solid colours 
and heavy mixed homespuns of the same tones 
are showing themselves in very pronounced 
quantities. Also, this bids fair to be a winter 
of bowler hats. This is a snag in the choice 
of the average man. If you feel that a bowler 
hat does not become you, try another make 
than the one the salesman is offering you, and 
then if you are not satisfied, try another shop 
and still another. An ill-fitting or ill-chosen 


suggested for 


In soft black materials, 
formal wear 


bowler hat may make a man seem more badly 
dressed than any other part of his wardrobe 
except perhaps his boots and shoes. Bowler 
hats are correct with medium high crowns and 
narrow brims which have a decided roll at the 
sides. A bowler hat with a flattish brim is in- 
correct and in most cases unbecoming. With 
the bowler hat a black tie is an excellent 

















Great coat made on the Inverness model, of 
heavy brown plaid Scotch homespun. Lined 
with plaid cloth, this coat is specially adapted 
as a travelling garment, as it is easy to get 
in and out of and very warm, with the 
porous qualities not found in a fur coat 


trousers, made of Prussian blue with 
self-coloured stripe, plain white shirt 


plaid, shown over brown lounge 
clothes. Taupe hat, boots and spats 


combination to offset the strong colours in 
suits and overcoats and shirts, especially in 
street wear. 

With winter hats and overcoats, gloves, 
sticks, umbrellas, as well as mufflers, suggest 
themselves. Slip-on gloves—that is, a glove 
with a gauntlet wrist— of heavy weight will 
predominate the market for men this winter. 
This type of glove should be loosely worn a 
half size too large. Let your stick and um- 
brella be of the first quality in wood and silk, 
and undecorated. Silver bands and fancy 
crooks for sticks and umbrellas are not so 
smart as they once were, and really valuable 
sticks are only correct for evening use. The 
prejudice against umbrellas that has strangely 
come about in America is really rather ridicu- 
lcus, when you pause to consider it, because an 
umbrella is a useful and not an ungainly 
article, and it will always remain a mystery 
why a man needs to have arrived at the age of 
forty-five or fifty and have had a successful 
business career in order morally to afford the 
luxury of an umbrella. 

In the next issue, all manner of formal 
clothes will be discussed, but it is well to men- 
tion now, in the interest of the man who is 
giving any thought to formal dress, that the 
tendency in evening clothes and morning 
clothes will be toward a greater formality this 
season than last. Dinner jackets with white 
waistcoats for the more formal occasions will, 
of course, be very generally seen, but it is a 
vogue that has come in so generally, it will not 
be quite so smart as it was last year. Many 
men who last year affected the dinner jacket 
with a white waistcoat will return to the vogue 
for dress clothes for formal occasions. A very 
advanced note will be the appearance of dinner 
jackets which have waistcoats made of the same 
material as that of the facings of the lapels. 
Mr. Gregory Kelly in Dulcy has xdopted this 
fashion, which marks its first appearance on 
the New York stage. Double-breasted waist- 
coats in both white and black material, which 
are cut very short and full at the waist, still 
continue to. be the smartest form of evening 
waistcoat. These were shown in the June and 
July issues of Vanity Fair, and ordered for 
many of our readers at the nominal price of $15. 




















(1) Hirsh Wickwire offer the ‘““London Ulster”, 

which is a double-breasted raglan coat of 

loose-full proportion. There is a half belt at 

the back and a deep collar which folds close 

to the neck. It is cut almost straight, and 
falls very long 


Fashion Creators 


What the Leading Designers in the 
Great Manufacturing Houses Are 
Doing This Season 


N the very highly specialized field of 

women’s wearing apparel, there are several 
great houses in the world who create and set 
the standards of fashion for women. Close on 
their heels follow some dozen or more manu- 
facturers of ready-to-wear men’s clothes in 
America, who stand in the same relationship 
to men’s fashions as the great Callot, Worth 
and Paquin in Paris do to women’s. Their 
names are known, and their designers are seri- 
ously endeavouring to turn out a really well 
dressed man. Their public is slow to accept 
the best, but their standard is high and their 
following is falling into line, as any well be- 
haved public will do when shown the way. 
Their names are known in every town in 
America and you, reader, have most likely 
bought their clothes from time to time. Look 
over these pages, and you will see a few of the 
most interesting models selected from some of 
the best known houses, a selection which may 
guide your shopping. These models bear names 
that can be easily traced through your regular 
winter outfitter. In the foregoing forecast for 
winter you will note that each of these overcoats 
incorporates one or more of the winter’s fash- 
ion features. There are storm pockets, and 
various heights of collars, belted or loose 
models, and many of the smart new raglan 
cuffs. What type of coat do you want? Which 
one suits your requirements best? It is prob- 
able that your coat is here. 


VANITY FAIR 
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(2) Hirsh Wickwire also offer the “Kildare”, 

which is a double-breasted box, with velvet 

collar and turned cuffs.. This is a town coat 

of “Melton”, a material which bids fair to 

have a great vogue this winter. Melton comes 
in blue, black and dark brown 








Sketches by 
FREDERICK 
CHAPMAN 
































(3) Fashion Park tailor a “Guard’s Coat” which 

is the outcome of the popularity of the Prince 

of Wales, who has given us a fashion which 

is at once a sensible and a popular one. It is 

a long fitted coat which is smart and useful 

for every occasion. It is half-belted, with an 
inverted pleat at the back 


(4) Fashion Park are also tailors of the “Sedg- 

wick”, a belted raglan ulster with broad col- 

lar and deep side pockets on the slant. Belted 

coats are unusually warm because their full- 

ness is held in to the figure. Note the manner 

in which a smart coat should be belted and 
held in at the waist 
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(5) Alfred Decker and Cohn have 

created “‘Afgar”, which is a very in- 

| teresting model because the sleeves 

and yoke are cut in one piece, as 

illustrated opposite in 6. It has a 

belt and deep slant pockets and 
generously cut collar and lapels 
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(7) Cohn Rissman have developed “Roamer”, which is 
the raglan type of ulster with patch pockets and a belt 
fastened by two buttons. It has the wide ulster callar 
and the special touch of the inverted pleats at the side 
seams which allow of great fullness. The cuffs are 
stitched in a broad band at the turn, as is also the case 
with “Commodore” (at right), which also has a deep 
band of. stitching at the bottom as well as over the flaps 
of its. deep patch pockets. Note the storm pockets, a 
very interesting and useful feature. Another point of 
interest in this coat is a quilted half lining, which adds 
even greater warmth to its heavy material 








{6) A very interesting point of 

the back of “‘Afgar”’, the front of 

which is illustrated in 5, is the 

gracefully cut yoke, from which 

fall inverted pleats drawn into the 

figure by a belt. Across the back it 
is one piece from cuff to cuff. 














(8) ‘Adler Rochester has turned out a very interesting 

model called “Rochester” (at right). This is of the 

type of coat newly created in England. It is a fold- 

over raglan without buttons, and is wrapped and belted 

about a man’s body as he wishes td adjust it. At left 

is “Towne”, a semi-great-coat with two-button half- 
belt in back. It is cut quite long 


a 


(9) The House of Kuppenheimer have designed “‘Klav- 
icle” (at left), which is a raglan ulster with deep collar, 
slant pockets and a two-button belt. .-This model bears 
the distinction of having no stitching at all, a soft 
turned collar, and lapels and edges in full measure. At 
right is ‘‘Roy”, which is a loose double-breasted box 
“Melton”, with a velvet collar and large side pockets 
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(A) Three extra wide and heavy Grenadine 
ties of unusually fine quality. They can 
be used as throw over ties, as illustrated 
in the middle figure, or they can be tied 
in the regular manner. They are, from left 
to right, silver tone grey and black stripe, 
black and white diamond check, and grey 
and black diamond check. Ties of this 
quality come in all solid shades, as blue, 
brown, mauve, etc. Price $7.50 


(C) A watch-size roulette wheel which 

spins by a spring in the stem wind. It 

can be carried in the pocket or put away 

in the case with the mat. It must be spun 
on a level surface. Price $3.50 





Prem 


(E) Extra tan gabardine knickers which can 

be worn for fall and winter sport wear as we 

have suggested with odd sport coats. It is a 

popular and practical new fashion to wear odd 
sport clothes. Price $13.50 


de P| ee 








(F) A black leather belt which has 

been designed so as to fit well in at 

the hip by padding the inside surface 
on each side. Price $2.50 








If you care to buy articles illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair 
will gladly tell you the manufacturer’s name 
or the dealer from whom they may be pur- 
chased. Simply indicate the article and the 
page on which it is pictured. If you prefer, 
Vanity Fair will buy it for you. In that 
case, enclose your check drawn to the order 
of the Vanity Fair Publishing Co. There is 
no charge for these services 








VANITY FAR 





(B) The little mat, at left, is a pocket 
edition roulette layout of the 0 and 00 
plan, which can be folded in a small 
leather case, shown below, and taken along 
when traveling. It must, of course, be 
complemented by a watch-size wheel, as 
shown in C. Price of mat $2.00. The 
single numbers pay 35 times, odd and even 
and red and black pay even money. The 
dozens and columns pay two to one, etc. 


(D) This golf ball is tungsten weighted 
and is something super-luxurious in its 
line. It is the perfection of roundness, 
especially durable and can be recoated at 
the rate of $3.00 a dozen. Price of ball $2.00 





(G) A shirt of such an attractive material 

as that depicted here ought to have a collar to 

match. This design may be procured in grey, 

blue, or tan. Price to order, $7:00. Collar, 
$.75 extra 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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Huck Finn had nothing on me. 

This beauty I'd like him to see. 
First I will eat it— 
Then home I will beat it, 

Where Campbell's is waiting for mel! 





The flavor you never forget 


And never need to—thanks to Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup! Every delicious Campbell’s spoonful has the 
same spice and glow and refreshing tang you used to 
relish when you stole down to the old tomato patch 
and ate your fill. The big red juicy fellows are just 
the ones that make 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


The pure tomato flavor is there in all its freshness. 
Rich creamery butter, granulated sugar, herbs and 
spices are blended with the tonic tomato juices to 
yield one of the real delights of the dining table. 


21 kinds 12c a can 





J Josepy GAMPBELL GoM paNY 


SAMDEN, N.J.U.SA 
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Wilful 
Destruction 





Leave it to the French to put the artistic touch into motor camping. The boulevardier 
romps off into the wilds to rough it in this custom-built brougham, hauling his pots 
and pans in this chic trailer by Henri Labourdette 


European Motoring 
The Light Car Is Gaining Rapidly in Popularity 





By GERALD BISS 


& 

Wilful FTER a very black time, during this island is not only a very sporting 
which there have been remarkably one but one which is bound to summon 
few important casualties among the utmost capabilities of cars and 
* motor manufacturers, a little light be- drivers. It is certainly no top-gear 
estruction gins to appear. English and Conti- stunt, like track racing, but a splendid 
nental factories are busily engaged in test of gear-boxes, hill-climbing ability 
bringing out, or in plans for bringing and handiness at corners. Three days’ 
out, a new horde of inexpensive, light racing for various sizes of cars are pro- 
cars to fill the undoubted demand that posed by the Royal Automobile Club, 
has sprung up everywhere on this side which has in hand this and practically 
« © ‘ of the ocean. The big Austin company, all other motoring events in England, 
Your tires are bein ust of Birmingham, which is producing not This holds promise of being a highly 
only a real “value for money” 20-hp. successful international meeting and 
° car, but trucks, tractors and lighting large numbers of entries are expected 

as wilfull destro ed sets as well, has at last got its affairs in from many countries. 
shape, and is about to market a 10-hp. Much interest is being shown in the 
model which will be watched with much announcement that the Netherlands 











when you run them without interest. In addition, it is building Aircraft Manufacturing Company, of 
. three more special enclosed bodies and Holland, controlled by Anthony G. H. 
proper alr pressure. The axe pr O- a sports model. Fokker, is about to begin production of 
b f b The Star company, of Wolverhamp- — planes in the United — 
ton, is placing a small model before the ose experienced in aeronautical af- 
CESS may € aster ut public. Sunbeam has a 10-hp. 4-cylin- — know the excellence of — ma- 
1 Ms ae der car in the process of introduction, chines and their progress in a foreign 
under inflation 1S just while a number of other British firms -;" = ha — keenly. ail 
’ have announced intentions of following n Englishman whom you are likely 
, +O as deadly. Don t guess at the trend and will shortly bring out to meet soon is — oe ke. 
: 1 ; ; | diminutive models. A great deal of ex- young man comes of a distinguis 
Sis 2 ure inflation. Adop t the perimenting is being done with the line of inventors and, himself, seems 
ro 4 one sure method. cyclecar, which was so popular before intent on revolutionizing some of the 
‘ <x % the war, but nothing definite has come —" of — re — 
. ; A of it yet. proof tires, with their deflectors an 
‘ Vr © z, Usea Over on the Continent, the small car flat, square rubber treads, are well 
‘ink : 3 movement is growing rapidly. Delage — — over here = will 
Me 12 ° is one of the latest to appear with a probably be placed on the American 
>is a Schrader Universal lighter model, this being a 10-hp. ma- market before long. Among his other 
f > ~ wz Ti P G chine with front wheel brakes. Darracq ae a are — = 
x ecAlz is expected to introduce a machine of lamps, which, by means of a lever close 
: ~z = ea ire ressure auge similar size early next year, as are rid the mg oy right hand, - “ turned 
Dek nd kn that 7 Lancia and Panhard. Already Citroen, down on the road, giving the driver 4 
i 2 oe and ~~ a Se Saree: ore Fiat and Renault are in the field with splendid light to drive by while deflect- 
lw" _ fg proper ly inflated. the more economical type of car. This ing all glare from the eyes of anyone 
Qt Cg development, together with the price approaching. The Prince of Wales and 
ore go cutting on the heavier and more costly several other members of the royal 
<< ye: I $1.50 d d h vehicles, shows plainly that people vind family have added these lights and 4 
q rd) 1 ’ . 
ey i= evens. i to-day _ wate less money to spend, but that they de- number of other Rapson ideas to their 
& x: ~ your investment pay dividends mand automotive transportation even if cars. Among Rapson’s successful inven- 
Ores i‘ in tire mileage it must be shorn of its previous luxury. tions are many kinds of jacks, two auto- 
[~Y) a : It must be borne in mind that motor- matic engine starters, a rapid detachable 





ing in England and on the mainland wheel, a mechanical hood-lifting device, 
has not reached the enormous figures a rotary carburetor, a system of ant- 
PRICE At All Dealers attained in America. Against your frictional self-centering steering, @ self- 

$1.50 9,257,000 cars “oe a in aN gt plug, - a 
. Great Britain: utomobiles, 853,900; for use with heavy fuels, five appliicé- 
in U. S. A. Every where motorcycles, 370,000; trucks, 15,000. It tions of an anti-friction screw-gearing, 
is probable that the growth of the light a shock absorber, an air compressor an 


car idea will enhance the motor car an automatically engaging and b 
a 


¥) opulation enormously. aging clutch. He is quite a pi 

A. Schrader Ss Son, Ine. — . i + des old Patent Office, his patent 
LTHOUGH the 500-mile Grand Prix fees to date having cost him £17,000. 
Brooklyn, Ms ue race on the track at Brooklands There is a squabble on foot among 

has fallen through this year, everything i a at the Lo ca om 
has been definitely fixed for an Inter- ows at Olympia and the ite ’ 
CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON national Tourist” Trophy Race next those booked for the former place 
June, if not actually in England itself, claim the crowds won’t come to the 
on the Isle of Man. The course around White City. 
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Building a famous 
box of candy 


How each one of these sweets 
won the right to its place in The Sampler 


If you were to have in front of you at this moment 
the ten famous Whitman packages and were to select 
from each candies to make up an assortment that 
would be a “‘sampler’’ of them all, you would follow 
exactly the method we used in making up Whitman's 
Sampler. 

Every sweet in this unique package is a long-tested 
favorite from other packages of Whitman’s—famous 
Since 1842. Every sweet in the Sampler has ‘“‘won 
the votes” of the most critical purchasers of candy in 
America. 

Everything about the Sampler is unusual—the 
quality of the sweets, the way they were selected and 
the quaint box that women like so much to keep. 

Stores that sell the Sampler sell the other Whitman 
packages, and receive them all direct from the makers. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


New York B h: Chicago Branch: 
315 W. 33rd St. 1537 Michigan Ave., South 














[| ILLUSTRATING SHEEP-LINED COATS FOR BOYS AND LADIES | 





STURDY coats for the entire family— 
smart as can be yet primarily constructed to 
give solid comfort and real service. Whether 
tailored from fine wool fabrics, made from fur 
or leather, lined with sheepskin or fur, the 
Gordon label is a sign that it’s a good coat. 


GORDON & FERGUSON 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Frater ote” 
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A glimpse at the friction drive of the Kelsey car, just 
coming into large production in its new plant. It is a 
“six”, with 116-inch wheelbase 


Events in the 


Motor World 


(Continued from page 71) 


| as far as General Motors is concerned. 


But what of the moderate, medium and 


| high priced fields? Well, the new Buick 


four-cylinder machine, if it can be 
pushed as Hawkins thinks it can, will 
prove a big factor in the market now 
occupied by the Dodge, Briscoe, Dort, 
Elear, Gardner, Maxwell, Overland, 
Seneca and Skelton. Special attention 
will be given to the new sedan of the 
Buick four-cylinder line, an innovation 
for General Motors. Mr. Hawkins has 
sensed, correctly, the growing demand 
for closed cars in every grade. In the 
medium priced cars, ranging from $1,200 
to $2,000 for the touring models, we 
find the Buick “Six” already well es- 
tablished, with no likelihood of a drop 
in its popularity, while Scripps-Booth, 
Oakland, and Oldsmobile are other 
worthy representatives of General Mo- 
tors in that class. Above $3,000, Gen- 
eral Motors has the Cadillac, recently 
installed in its new $20,000,000 factory 
and prepared to go on indefinitely pil- 
ing up good will for its qualities and 
its service. 

To gain an idea of the immense back- 


| ing Hawkins will have, it is only neces- 


sary to realize that, in addition to the 
cars mentioned, General Motors owns 
or is affiliated in one way or another 
with a great many retail outlets for its 
products, to say nothing of the G. M. C. 
truck, Samson tractor, Champion Igni- 
tion Company, Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories, Dayton-Wright Company, 
Delco-Light Company, Harrison Radia- 
tor Corporation, Hyatt Roller Bearing, 
Klaxon Company, New Departure Bear- 
ings, Remy Electric, Fisher Body Cor- 
poration, General Leather Company, 
and a large number of other concerns. 
Its products are sold in every village 


| and town in America and in many for- 
| eign countries. Last year General Mo- 
| tors turned out 328,085 passenger cars, 





27,027 trucks and 36,421 miscellaneous 
vehicles including tractors and commer- 
cial cars. Of the automobiles 126,397 
were Chevrolets, 111,215 Buicks, 36,155 
Oaklands, 25,713 Oldsmobiles, 19,826 
Cadillacs and 8,779 Scripps-Booths. 
This amounted to 17.5% of the total 
passenger car production in this coun- 
try and Mr. Hawkins hopes to raise it 
to 65% within two or three years. 

All that Mr. Hawkins will be fight- 
ing in the lowest price field will be 
Henry Ford, and that is enough. To 
size up the latter’s character it might be 
well to turn to Rudyard Kipling’s poem 
The Mary Gloster and read the old 
shipbuilder’s comparison of himself and 


| his competitors. During the twenty- 


eight years’ life of the motor car in 
dustry, the manufacturers have been 
enormously busy selling automobiles, or 
motor cars, as the case might be. All 
but Henry Ford. That peculiar genius, 
whom some deem insane and others 
hail as the greatest commercial mind of 
the age, has been busy all that time 
producing and selling transportation. 
While others have been worrying about 
speed, power and body styles, Mr. Ford 
has kept his eyes on one goal, the 
widest possible distribution of the 
greatest amount of personal transporta- 
tion for the smallest amount of money, 
Whether or not his idea was correct 
may be judged by the fact that, at the 
end of this year, almost five million 
Ford cars will have been put into cir- 
culation and now, while most of the 
industry is suffering financial agony due 
to a dearth of buyers, the Ford organi- 
zation is turning out over 4,000 cars a 
day, 109,000 a month, the greatest out- 
put in its history, and is always behind 
orders. Henry Ford can assimilate a 
lot of punishment in the way of compt- 
tition before anyone need worry over 
his future. 

In Durant we have a less spectacular 
person but one of _ inextinguishable 
energy and broad vision. He had 
hardly sold out his interests in General 
Motors to the duPont group and re- 
signed his presidency, before he was out 
with plans for putting the Durant car 
on the market, and had bought the 
Sheridan from General Motors. His 
new car, at $890, is a valuable addition 
to the world’s service. He will change 
the Sheridan, under a new name prob- 
ably, from a four- and eight-cylindet 
machine to a “six”. Durant has a habit 
of making gigantic strides, once he gets 
going, and it is in the light of past 
achievements, rather than actual present 
progress, that he may be counted upon 
to make a worthy place for himself as 
one of the “Big Three”. 

In all of this discussion nothing has 
been said of some of the other big unils 
whose contribution to the production of 
1,883,158 passenger cars last year sho 
be taken into consideration. The ©- 
pacity of the Dodge Brothers plant 1 
about 725 cars a day—recently the 
Dodge schedule was increased from 400 
to 600 cars daily, That means a lot of 
Dodges by the end of the year; maybe 
the 141,256 figure attained last year 
will be equalled. Both Horace E. and 
John F. Dodge, who built up the Dodge 
company after being instrumental In 
creating the factory efficiency of thé 

(Continued on page 100) 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


CCASIONALLY the genius of man produces 

some masterpiece of art—a symphony, a book, 

a painting—of such surpassing greatness that for 
generation upon generation it stands as an ideal, 
unequaled and supreme. For more than three score 
years the position of the Steinway Piano has been com- 
parable to such a masterpiece—with this difference: A 
symphony, a book, a painting, once given to the world, 
stands forever as it is. Its creator cannot bequeath to 


future generations the task of carrying it to still 
higher perfection. But the Steinway, great as it was in 
Richard Wagner’s day, has grown greater still with each 
generation of the Steinway family. From Wagner, Liszt 
and Rubinstein down through the years to Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann, the Steinway has come 
to be “The Instrument of the Immortals” and the 
unmistakable token of musical distinction in homes of 
culture and discrimination everywhere. 


Steinway dealers throughout the United States will gladly arrange convenient terms. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New Y ork. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 























The Estey Residence Organ 


HERE is something about the 

presence of a pipe organ in a home 
that gives the house a distinction — 
possibly because an organ in the home 
is not yet so common as to lose its 
agreeable novelty. Every proper home 
should have music in some form. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont _— 














The pipe organ gives music in its most 
splendid and desirable form. The 
Estey Residence Organ is playable 
either by the human organist, or by 
what we call the Estey Organist, a 
device that makes all organ music avail- 
able to all. 
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Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


4n actual photograph of an improved rural road in Illinois, where, as in ot 
darts ofthe country, ‘more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind” 


ORE people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other 
kind. Have you ever asked yourself why? Could there 





be any other reason than the conspicuously good service 
that Goodyear Tires give? Today, Goodyear Tires are better 
tires than they have ever been. They are larger, stronger, 
heavier, more durable. They contain more material. They last 
longer, and cost less per mile to use. Whether you drive a 
large car or a small one, you should use Goodyear Tires. 
More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 














THE MERCURY TEST 


A famous American professional golfer 
employs a mercury test to make certain that 
the balls he selects for important matches 
have their centers of gravity in the center 
of the ball. This professional is authority 
for the statement that ‘Dunlop Golf Balls 
show a higher percentage of accuracy than 
any others put to the test. 


Only when the center of gravity is properly 
placed can you expect a ball to fly straight 
and putt accurately. 


In the making of Dunlop Balls the cores 
are moulded round and carefully centered. 
Winding is done by hand because this method 
makes possible more even tension. The shell 
is applied by the Dunlop vacuum process 
which prevents air-bubbles from forming— 
another assurance ofevenly distributed weight. 


The Dunlop 162 is not only accurate but 
also unusually lively and durable. 


This new Dunlop achieved the same 
instant popularity on its introduction to 
this country a few weeks ago as it did when 
first placed on the British market earlier 
in the present season. The 162 is the finest 
exponent of Dunlop skill in the making of 
golf balls and is the leading imported ball 
today. 


The Dunlop line offers you the choice of 
four excellent balls: 


The new 162 (small size)......... $1.10 
The Magnum (large size).......... 1.10 
The Durable (medium size)....... 1.10 
The 29 (small size).............. 1.00 


These balls are all Standard. They conform 
to U. S. G. A. specifications as to size and 
weight. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Golf Ball Department, 17 East 42nd Street, N. Y.C. 


























VANITY FAIR 


The Movie Finger Writes 


(Continued from page 50) 


pacious jaws and all modern improve- 
ments in the way of teeth, they ate up 
every story in existence, and digested 
the result as best they could. A fright- 
ful illness followed. They took to their 
bed; and to be exceedingly frank and 
perhaps a little vulgar, it was a case of 
nausea, and of course the doctor had to 
be sent for. Fortunately, it was not too 
late to effect a cure; and the nurses 
called in to attend the feverish patients 
were the despised writers themselves. 
They were summoned in battalions, as 
they are in times of epidemic; and they 
responded nobly to the call of duty. 
In endless regiments they were hurried 
to Hollywood, having packed their 
little grips with the proper sedatives. 
They even rolled pills on the way. But 
now some of the nurses themselves, hav- 
ing remained too long on certain cases, 
are weary and even ill. Though many 
received ten thousand a year or more 
for merely sitting at.the bedside and 
seeing that the pulse is normal, they 
are not excited by the job. A good 
nurse always wants to leave as soon as 
the patient shows improvement. She is 
anxious to press on to another and more 
thrilling bedside. A few valiant nurses 
remain in the convalescents’ room; 
whether there are enough of them is 
still to be seen. A month after you 
have been ill, it is up to you to recover 
completely and not run the danger of 
a relapse. 

Every now and then there are ru- 
mours that this or that famous author is 
on his way to add his bit to the sum 
total. It was reported that Irvin Cobb 
had been engaged, at a fabulous figure, 
to write captions for a great firm—not 
a bad idea, I should say. No one in 
America could do it better. But then I 
wondered if the movie magnates had 
ever really read their Cobb, or even 
heard of him, there is such colossal ig- 
norance on many “lots”. I thought of 
a young college graduate who had been 
called in to perform a similar service. 
“Can you spell?” inquired the uncouth 
and pompous guardian of the portals of 
the movie world, his dollar cigar drop- 
ping from one corner of his mouth, his 
feet high on his ornate desk. “Yes, sir, 
I think so”, meekly answered the college 
man. “Well, spell me something, then!” 
ordered the movie czar. 

Suppose—and it is by no means im- 
probable—someone should say that to 
Cobb! 


The Popularized Title 


KNOW for a fact that Gertrude 

Atherton wrote a _ novel, called 
Honor, from which a scenario was 
made. The period is the 1860’s, and 
the costumes and settings were authen- 
tically designed and built. When it was 
finished, it was called Don’t Neglect 
Your Wife. 

What is one to do or say in the face 
of such stupidity? Some authors’ 
hearts are broken, their spirit crushed. 
They are told their titles have no box- 
office value; that the great public could 
not be induced to come to a movie 
called, say, Honor. Through some di- 
vine gift, the magnates know the 
“peepul” so well that they are certain 
they will rush to see a story called 
Don’t Neglect Your Wife. But no one 
yet with a shred of intelligence has dared 
to say he knows what the public wants. 
That mysterious person, the average 
man, is an enigma, and always will re- 
main one, to theatrical managers, editors 
and authors—to anyone, in short, whose 
business it is to appeal to him. Yet the 
movie people come along and have the 
effrontery to say that they know all 
about this! Which only proves that 
they know nothing at all. 

Surely The Four Horsemen of the 


Ask what “apocalypse” means and see 
how many men in the street can tell 
you. Why do the movie people. use it? 
If they were frank they would acknowl. 
edge that they use it because the pub- 
lishers of the book dared to use it, and 
paved the way with roses and a safe 
investment for them. Yet Honor bp. 
comes Don’t Neglect Your Wife, 

Why call in distinguished authors, 
who have for years been writing for the 
public, and pay them absurdly big sala. 
ries, unless you follow their advice? 
They certainly do not wish to see their 
pictures fail. But they are flattered into 
obedience, told gently but firmly that 
they know little or nothing of the prob. 
lems that confront producers, and are 
sent back to their hotel in a limousine 
that belongs to the company. There js 
a perpetual desire to make a mystery 
of the “art.” 

One is told that continuity is an 
esoteric form of writing; that only 
experts can find their way through 
the dark and devious region, the dim 
paths that are .so well and carefully 
guarded. Stuff and nonsense! Edward 
Knoblock dictates his own continuity, 
and assures anyone who asks him how 
he does it that it is merely a matter of 
concentration and hard work; and I 
know that what he turns out will prove 
as valuable as the manuscript of some 
over-paid hack who tries to pretend 
that what he produces is difficult indeed 
of accomplishment. “A separate art”, 
you will hear them say. A sé 
trick would be nearer the truth. It i 
only ignorance that forever tries to 
conceal its shortcomings. The intelligent 
can afford to tell all. 


The Movies as a Game 


—- well-known producer told 
an author that he “would rather pro- 
duce a good picture than’”—stumbling 
about for a suitable simile—“oh, yes, 
than eat a good meal”. A _ thousand- 
dollar-a-week director, accoutred in the 
inevitable marvellous puttees, and wear- 
ing an expression of perpetual deep 
thought, was, until two years ago, a 
real estate agent. By what process, by 
what favour of the gods has he leaped 
from a dull old business into a new 
“art”? I had always thought that 
artists, like poets, were born. And oh, 
how they are paid—in the movies! 
Even the writers become solemn and 
different—some of them—when they get 
in a studio. They take this new “art” 
so seriously that their humour vanishes 
completely; and instead of writing 
stuff they were born to write, and al- 
lowing the movies to select, and pay 
for, and produce that which is screen- 
able from their books, they all attempt 
to get in on the ground floor and allow 
themselves to be indecently flattered and 
spoiled, and busily explain that they 
are proud to be given the chance to 
write up to the movies! Yet actors m 
their plays will tell you that they don’t 
know what they are about. I actually 
heard an actress state that she knew 
not the name of or the idea in a scenario 
upon which she had been engaged for 
twelve consecutive weeks! 

The whole thing is a game, not an 
“art”. Why not say so, then, in the 
very beginning, and not try to pull the 
wool over the eyes of an_ intelligent 
citizenry ? 

And yet—I think of Griffith, and 
Chaplin, and a few others, and I’m all 
at sea again. For the men who afe 
really doing great things in the movié 
are not seen strutting about every day. 
Like all geniuses, they work in quiet, 
behind closed doors. And every once 
in a while one of those doors opel; 
and we get a glimpse of another worl 

The monstrous movies! There 1s 20 
limit to what they may accomplish i 
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\ Apocalypse is not a “popular” title. the years to be. 
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Support 


Stands Alone 


This eliminates all 


moderate prices. Fully 
sentation, or a new bag 
place. 


At all 
stores, golf shops and 


the United States 
Canada. 


R. H. Buhrke 


(Est. 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton 


Chicago 
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leading department 


ing goods stores throughout 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


! 


The strikingly new 
and original fea- 
tures of the 


BUHRKE 





GOLF BAG 


will appeal with force to every 
discriminating golfer. 


’ The BUHRKE golf bag occupies a field dis- 


tinctively its own; it is the complete realization 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 
WATER PROOF 
and RUST PROOF 
ALUMINUM BOTTOM 


Light-weight, corrugated 
with curled edge strength 
and protection. Very 
sightly, very substantial. 
The only bag of its kind 
on the market. 


A PARTITION SEPA- 
RATES THE IRON FROM 
THE WOODEN CLUBS 


wear on the wooden club 


shafts. It is accomplished by means of a detach- 
able strap at the top of the bag, and a felt covered 
metal strip at the bottom—a convenience which 
golfers fully appreciate. 


The BUHRKE GOLF BAG is made of genuine cowhide 
leather, highest grades and finest qualities of canvas—at 


guaranteed to come up to repre- 
in its 


Sport- 


and 


Co. 


Ave. 





Buhrke Aluminum Bottom 
“Look for the Name” 


| PP unr 




















in trumps. On the other hand, he might 
lose two hearts, two clubs and a spade, 
perhaps two spades, as Z seems to be 
weak in that suit. This would give him 
only two odd. As such a bid is useless 
for attacking purposes in Dummy-Up, 
as it does not get the player anywhere, 
Y follows Z’s tactics, and calls his best 
defensive suit, two diamonds. 

This bid saves the game, because if Z 
leads anything but diamonds B can 
make a little slam at no-trumps. The 
diamond call spoils this chance, as Z 
would lead a diamond and get a finesse 
over B’s king of hearts. The same thing 
makes game in spades impossible, hold- 
ing B down to two odd, if he lost three 
hearts and two diamonds. Counting on 
Z for strength in hearts, as Z called that 
suit originally and for one trick only, B 
doubles the two-diamond bid. Z passes, 
and with dummy between them, B and 
Z set the diamond contract for two 
tricks, less simple honours, B leading 
the club king, to show his suit, and 
then the king of hearts. , 

Z won the second heart and led the 
club jack. This B overtook, and led a 
third club, hoping Z could overtrump 
dummy. Z trumped and led the trump, 
and nothing could prevent B from mak- 
ing two more tricks in the black suits. 

Here is a deal that illustrates the un- 
certainties of the game, in spite of the 
most careful calculations upon dummy. 
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Z dealt and turned up A’s cards. The 
choice is between spades and no-trump, 
with 100 aces in favour of the no- 
trumper. With A’s cards between Y and 
B for his dummy, Z can see that even if 
he gets two discards on the spades, he 
cannot do more than get two odd unless 
he makes the queen of diamonds early; 
but he calls three no-trumps, as a shut- 
out. He cannot go game in spades by 
any possibility, as neither hand can ruff 
anything. 

Both Y and B passed the three no- 
trump bid, as neither could figure out 
any chance to make four odd in any 
suit call; so the dummy, A’s hand, was 
placed between Y and B, with Y to 
lead. The heart lead forced the ace on 
the second round, and as Z had no 
finesses to make he had to run off his 
five spades. B echoed in diamonds, with 
the 6 and 5, and then discarded two 
small clubs. Y discarded a heart and 
Z a club and a heart. When dummy 
led the small diamond, Y put on the 
jack, and Z won with the ace, returning 
the diamond to B, as he knew B had 
no heart to lead. B cleverly avoided 
the trap, and instead of making his top 
diamond, led the club. This saves the 
game; but Z scores 50 points; 100 aces 
less 50 penalty. 


Scoring 


‘THE scoring in Dummy-Up, when 
there are only three players, is the 
same as at Stop-Gap. Each player has 
his own column, and as all scores are 
put down in a lump, there is no above 
and below the line. At the conclusion 
of the game, the scores are added, and 
each pays or wins the difference. As it 
is usual in most games for penny points, 





to throw off the odd points, and make 
| the winnings or losings even hundreds, 


VANITY FAIR 


Dummy-Up Bridge 


(Continued from page 67) 


suppose this is the final addition, in 
hundreds. 





A B c 
1600 900 1400 
+$7 from B —$ 7toA —$2 
+ 2 from C — 5toC 7 axa 
+39 —$12 +33 


A wins 7 from B, and 2 from C, thos 
players being put down 7 and 2 minus 
respectively. Then B loses 5 to C, who 
gets this 5 as a plus. A is therefore 9 
plus; B is 12 minus, and C is 3 plus, 
At a cent a point, these figures would 
be dollars. 

When four play, the game is always 
a partnership, and in order to make the 
stakes fit the points won or lost the 
final scores must be cut in half (or the 
stakes must be reduced). This is be. 
cause both the declarer and the dealer 
enter the amounts they win, each in 
their respective columns, and their op- 
ponents have to pay each of them, or 
twice over. To illustrate: 

In three-hand, if A is the declarer and 
wins 150 points at no-trump, B loses 
150, and so does C, A winning 300. But 
if there are four in the game and Ais 
the declarer, winning 150, that amount 
is also credited to D, the dealer, so that 
B and C would each lose 300, instead of 
150 only. This is paying double the 
value of the contract, 300 to each 
player, declarer and dummy. 

In a regular rubber, at auction, four 
players, two against two, no individual 
player can win or lose more than the 
actual score in tricks, honors, penalties, 
or whatever it is. For this reason, in 
playing four-hand Dummy-Up, the final 
accounting is cut in half. For example, 
after throwing off the odd figures: 

16" - u © u? 

+ $7 from B— $7toA —$2t0A  —$5toA 
2fromC-- 5toC + 5fromB + 2fromB 
toD + 3fromC — 3tC 


+ 











+ 5fromD— 2 

+$14 $14 +36 —$6 
Halved 
$7 won $7 lost $3 won $3 lost 


As before, A’s account is balanced 
first, winning 7 from B, 2 from C and 5 
from D. Then B loses 5 to C and? 
to D, and finally C wins 3 from D. 


Answer to the September Problem 
HIS was the distribution in Problem 
XXVIII, given in the September 

number, one of H. A. Adamson’s com- 
positions: 

10 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want six tricks. This is how 
they get them: y 

Z starts with the club queen, which A 
covers and Y wins, B playing the s& 
Y leads the king of hearts, on which 
discards the jack of clubs, and Z the 
deuce of spades, A playing the nine of 
hearts. Y now leads the diamond, on 
which B plays the six, and Z the jack, 
A discarding a club. 

Z leads the king of diamonds, 00 
which A discards the spade queen, | 
the club two. B plays the ten of 
monds. Z goes on with the seven 0 
diamonds, and Y adjusts his discard to 
A’s. If A gives up the spade, Y sheds 
the ace of spades, giving Z tenace 
that suit. If A sheds the club, Y lets 8 
the ten of hearts. If A throws away 
the heart, Y sheds the club seven. 
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Open Models, from $8,000 
Closed Models, from $9,500 
AT THE FACTORY 


STEVENS-DURYEA, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


of Grafismanship — 


O those whose forebears have established stand- 
ards and traditions— 


To those who, by establishing their own standards 
and traditions, have justified American democracy— 


In home, in business or profession, in all the varied 
possessions that express their personality, perma- 
nence is a cherished ideal. 


To both groups the permanence of Stevens-Duryea 
appeals with all the strength of hearth and heritage. 


True motor car craftsmanship alone can produce 
permanence. 


It was Stevens-Duryea Craftsmanship that established 
many of the principles which underlie all modern 
motor car building. Stevens-Duryea Craftsmanship 
many years ago established standards of practice in 
harmony with the centuries-old traditions and ideals 
of New England. Stevens-Duryea Craftsmanship 
today is devoted to the task of raising these standards 
to new heights—to surpassing its great past. 


Such craftsmanship and its resulting permanence 
have a definite, practical value. 


Their first cost must be high, naturally; but in the 
deep satisfaction of steady, reliable service over a 
period of many years, they pay back and continue 
to pay back. 


A Stevens-Duryea car is a possession—to be bought 
with appreciation and cared for with respect. 


The building of a Stevens-Duryea requires many 
months of infinitely painstaking workmanship. This 
car cannot, therefore, be produced either in large 
quantities or on short notice. 
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For this fall and winter 
you can get the Hatch 
One Button union suit 
in the finest combed cot- 
ton, worsted, wool, and 
mercerized fabrics which 
will be found on sale at 
most good stores. 


If you cannot locate a 
store handling Hatch 
One Button union suits, 
send your size and re- 
mittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y. and you 
will be supplied direct, 
delivery free anywhere 
in the United States. 


Men’s Suits — $1.75, 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00. 


Boys’ Suits — $1.25, 
31.50, $2.00, $2.50. 


Misses’ Suit s—$1.00, 
$2.00, $2.50. 


Children’s Sleeping Gar- 


ments, (cotton or 
flannel only)—$1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00. 


We shall be glad to send 
free on request a cata- 
logue describing the 
complete line. 





Comfort 
THAT’S ALL 


HAT do you want 
underwear, anyway} 


Comfort—that’s all. 


You want a garment that fits snugly 
all over—without wrinkles or binding 
anywhere. You want a garment which 
is easy to get in and out of, and which 
does not need constant repairs. 


in 
? 


And this is exactly what you get in the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


It has only one button—one master 
button conveniently placed at the chest. 
It does the work of a whole useless 
row. It permits one smooth, perfect 
fit from neck to knee or ankle, and lets 
you enjoy the full benefit of the gar- 
ment’s superior workmanship. No but- 
tons to break or fall off ; no buttonholes 
to get torn. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 





























VANITY FAIR 


Pharisees and Flappers 


(Continued from page 35) 


an uncommonly smooth respectably 
dressed middle-aged person in a quiet 
office wrecking railroads. And so far as 
sexual passion is concerned his control 
of it is often magnificent. 


The Immorality of Garments 


MAN may outdo every one else in 

cutting the throats of his competi- 
tors, or driving personal friends to sui- 
cide, and yet have never kissed a woman 
in his life, not even his own wife until 
after he married her. The most inde- 
cent garment, according to all the his- 
tories of American morals, if we judge 
from associations with the characters of 
wearers, is never a pair of stockings ex- 
posed almost to the wanton knee, but a 
double-breasted frock coat buttoned 
across a bosom which is probably rather 
chaste. These elementary reflections 
come to the mind of even a slightly 
educated person, whenever a new wave 
of the Anthony Comstock type of 
American solicitude makes its appear- 
ance. All the books may be wrong and 
all the prophets and every foreigner 
with any brains who has ever observed 
us, and the only really pressing danger 
to the state may lie in the skirts of the 
flapper and the number of buttons on 
her back. But education being what it 
is, and it is not regarded as excessive, 
every American who remembers his high 
school readings will look for it some- 
where else, in greed perhaps, in national 
vanity, in prudishness, hypocrisy, hum- 
bug and buncombe, intolerance, mob- 
hysterics, servility to neighbourhood 
opinions, the timidity of the clergy at 
every crisis—as at the time of slavery 


and at the time of industrial war 

Considering the state of affairs sing 
the Treaty of Versailles, it is almoy 
impossible to keep the mind on a Chi. 
cago high school girl who escapes to , 
dance without her corset, even if a man 
has only read the Sermon on the Mount 
That must be left to the idly religious 
with nothing in the world to occupy 
them. Not only has it always bee 
perfectly evident that the dishonesty of 
the usual sermon is more dangeroy 
than the immodesty of the usual skirt 
but every sensible person has alway; 
known that the sort of person inter. 
ested in skirts is the least qualified to 
preach sermons. To blame short skirts 
because bad young women wear then 
is about as reasonable as to blame top 
hats because all the greatest scoundrek 
in the world, during and since th 
Treaty of Versailles, have worn them, 
The thought of the Chicago high school 
girl taking off her corsets ought not to 
frighten a religious editor half so much 
as the thought of a prime minister put. 
ting on his top hat. 

Any reform in skirts effected through 
the agency of the persons I have quoted 
would be a moral disaster, but there is 
a reform which seems to me most de. 
sirable. A League of Flappers, organ. 
ized for the moral improvement of just 
that sort of guide and counsellor, would 
have, I think, the support of every en 
lightened person in the country. From 
the nature of the religious opinions | 
have seen, I would suggest the elevation 
of the religious press by flappers, if 
“ig H. G. Wells has not already thought 
of it. 


Art and How to Fake It 


(Continued from page 37) 


of carving and mother-of-pearl. Every- 
thing that isn’t teak-wood, paint ver- 
milion. Have something lacquered; 
doesn’t matter what. Have a lot of 
pictures of tom-cats and tigers around, 
also Japanese prints as follows: Little 
men going up hill in rain-storm; small 
tree with large bird in it; lady writing 
letter with paint-brush; lady shooting 
at shoji with bow and arrow; actor 
with tongue out of mouth. These are 
all very inexpensive; if you buy a tea- 
set in Mott Street, they will probably 
come wrapped around the cups. Be 
sure to burn incense night and day, with 
the windows closed; this cannot fail to 
give atmosphere. 

As for conversation, the artists will 
talk about El Greco, Cézanne, and Gau- 
guin. It is safe to remark of El Greco, 
“Well, look at Cézanne!”; of Cézanne, 
“Still, look at Gauguin!”; and of Gau- 
guin, “Have you ever been to Tahiti?” 
You say you are colour-blind. Divulge 
the fact to no one. But never lose the 
opportunity of describing in detail the 
colour-scheme of any landscape, smock, 
or picture at which you and your com- 
panions may be gazing. Your success 
is assured.) 


EAR COLUMN: Since you have so 

much influence with the up-town 
thtill-hunters, can’t you sort of give ’em 
a hint that the Village isn’t fashionable 
any more? They’re thicker down here 
than garbage-cans, little theatres, and 
Italian babies; they’ve bought up all the 
north-light, and hung batik over it; and 
the poor homeless native has not where 
to lay his chrome yellow and Prussian 


blue. It’s getting quite unbearable, 
Yours, MATTISSE PICCASSO. 

(The condition of which you con- 
plain will not continue long. Since the 
prohibition of spirituous liquors in the 
States, there has been an ever-increasing 
migration of the art-just-lovers from 
Harlem to Montparnasse. The Quartier 
Latin [Scandinavian Quarter] of Paris, 
is full of them.) 


EAR MISS BOYD: I am. Chinese 

girl, but attend American college, 
Vassar, and enjoy very much. My 
room-mate is very nice girl, blue eye, 
yellow hair, very pretty, but in one 
fact very peculiar. She insist on deco- 
rating room with old awful Chinese 
screen and picture and little ugly dog 
and Buddha which is not true god, also 
old piece of weaving made long time 
ago all by hand and most uneven by 
dirty peasant, all thing such as in my 
country no nice family permit be found 
in attic. In vain I exhort, O cherished 
room-mate, behold beautiful American 
golden-oak rocking-chair, behold won- 
derful miraculous American Victrola, 
behold incomparable American imitation 
lace, all, all made by machinery and 
without flaw!—In vain, in vain. She 
tack up on wall unspeakable object such 
as my baby-brother could do better, 
she offend my artistic eye with hideous 
Chinese teak-wood table-atrocity, she 
break up our friendship. Advise mé, 
most “= Boyd. I am ™ 
despairs. Signed, 
: : CHU CHIN CHOW. 

(Unfortunately this letter arrives t00 

late for me to answer it.—N. B.) 
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(THE illustration shows 
one of the delightful 
designs in which DuBarry 
Ivory Pyralin is decorated. 
‘here are many others, in 
different patterns and in 
Amber Pyralin and Shell 
Pyralin as well. All pat- 
terns and designs are stand- 
ard so that, if desired, a set 
may he purchased piece by 
piece, at the leading stores 
everywhere. 
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TS grace and dignity make Pyralin 

a fitting complement for a beautiful 
woman. With daily intimate use, it 
seems to become a part of herself. It 
has that simple beauty which never 
grows irksome and a mellow lustre 
which richens as the years pass by. 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


GU OUND 


The genuine Pyralin bears the 
ndame-stamp on every piece. 
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AN IDEAL that will never perish 





THE tide of Time eventually 
engulfs man—but ideas and 
ideals are eternal. 

Simplicity, sincerity, stead- 
fastness, eager good-will, in- 
tegrity—these are concepts of 
the mind, and in what clearer 
form can they be visualized than 
in a clock of perfect faithfulness 
—a Seth Thomas? 








'~ HE pioneers who pushed forward the bor- 

ders of this nation put much reliance in the 

plain virtues. The grandfathers of many of us 

listened to the voice of some old Seth Thomas 

that in measured rhythm preached—‘“Sure-and- 

Steady, lad. Haste makes Waste. Be careful. 
Keep at. it.” 


The first Seth Thomas sounded its first tick 
just before the close of the war of 1812. Seth 
Thomas pendulums swung in unison with the 
tread of Zachary Taylor’s troops marching 
against Palo Alto in 46. Their hands ap- 
plauded Commodore Perry’s treaty with Japan 
in 54. With mournful faces they kept watch 
over the martyred Lincoln in ’65. 


Pomp and circumstances have marched by 
them for 108 years. The tread of millions of 
feet of common clay, bent on humble things, 
have kept consonance with their steady tick-tock. 


Beneath the satin finished mahogany, behind 
the genteel dial of the modern Seth Thomas 
lives that ideal of service—the thing that never 


dies. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
b san cenerat Tash se Mere eden dtemnspanare Toekenaleelanale 











ixxpressionism 


VANITY FAR 


in the Theatre 


(Continued from page 55) 


face, or a decorated hanging; and in 
the theatre we have an audience which 
is to feel an emotion which is present 
not in the object per se, but in the 
creative mind of the dramatist, and 
through him in the mind of the actor 
and the artist. It is the business of the 
stage designer to express this emotion by 
shaping those objects upon the stage 
into significant forms. He must not and 
he cannot find an emotion in a door. 
He must paint or carve an emotion 
into it. If he can paint or carve that 
emotion better through a triangular gap 
in a wall, or through a series of dis- 
torted Gothic openings in a screen, then 
it is his business to paint or carve it so. 
It is only necessary that he should do 
it with such precision and power as to 
make the observer feel what he, the 
creator, has felt. 

Before this process could be spoken 
of as expressionism, when it was known 
only by its outward technique and 
called cubism, futurism or post impres- 
sionism, the first consistent attempts at 
its application to the stage were made 
in Moscow by the Kamerny Theatre, 
beginning on Christmas Day, 1914. The 
history of this remarkable little theatre, 
and the work of its director, Alexander 
Tairoff, its chief actress, Alice Geor- 
gievna Koonen, and its various artists, 
are familiar to the readers of this maga- 
zine through the articles of Mr. Oliver 
M. Sayler. Most of the productions of 
the Kamerny Theatre, Salome, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and panto- 
mimes like King Harlequin and Thamira 
of the Cithern, have been mounted 
against cubist backgrounds and cos- 
tumed and acted with a similar effect 
of angularity and mass. Beginning with 
cubism in the flat—drops, wings and 
walls painted with distorted planes and 
masses—the theatre gradually developed 
to plastic cubism, to cubism applied in 
all three dimensions. 


American Experiments 


AY later than the inception of 
the Kamerny Theatre came the first 
cubist production ever given commer- 
cially in a public playhouse in- America. 
In December, 1915, the Philadelphia 
Stage Society, which had made use of 
the rich talent to be found among the 
many young artists of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, displayed at the Little Theatre, 
as background to an eccentric drama 
of Spain, Three Women, by Richard J. 
Beamish, a bizarre interpretation of 
Seville painted by Morris Schamberg. 
This youthful cubist, who died during 
the war, went back to the flat back- 
drop of mid-Victorianism and spread 
across it the warm violence of the Span- 
ish city in angular piles of rugged reds, 
browns and yellows, with a bit of blue 
sky shattered by a leaping arch of 
Moorish shape. Earlier in 1915, Michael 
Carmichael Carr gave lectures and dem- 
onstrations in Chicago upon a model 
stage at the Little Theatre, employing 
an entirely arbitrary setting of abstract 
shapes and lights. 

In February, 1917, came a still more 
interesting experiment in the expres- 
sionist method, again in Philadelphia. 
This was the production of the annual 
Artists’ Marque by the Academy stu- 
dents with backgrounds of a generally 
expressionistic nature designed by an- 
other radical young painter, the late 
Lyman Sayen. Curiously enough the 
scenario selected, the work of William 
A. Young, a lighting expert, called orig- 
inally for a_ still more remarkable 
method of production. There was to 
be no painted colour in either settings 
or costumes. The draped cyclorama 
and the simple clothes of the dancers 
were to be dyed by lights in agree- 
ment with the emotions of this 
masque which represented the relation 


of colour and shape to the spiritual life 

The next American experiment oj 
which I am aware was Herman Rosse’s 
production of a Nativity play in Chi. 
cago in 1919, utilizing cubist elements 
in the design of a curtain symbolizing 
Herod, and projecting at least one com. 
plete scene upon a neutral background 
by means of light passing through a 
glass plate upon which the design was 
painted. 

In only one American production 
along expressionist lines has there been 
any attempt to pass beyond the designs 
painted on flat drops and to reach plas. 
tic expressionism. This attempt was in 
the production of Macbeth by Arthy 
Hopkins and Robert *E. Jones. It; 
strangely pierced arches and toppling 
thrones reached back of the most rudi- 
mentary conceptions of natural objects 
and struggled toward symbols such as 
might live in the subconscious. 


The European Theatre 


"THE Ballet Russe of Serge Diaghilef 
—a pioneer even when applying the 
genius of such men as Bakst, Golovine 
and Roerich to the old mechanism of 
backdrops and flats—has utilized not- 
ably the art of such established mod- 
ernists as Picasso, Matisse and Derain, 
Perhaps the most notable achievement 
of this group has been Picasso’s ex- 
traordinary designs for costumes and 
figures for Parade, with various charac- 
ters represented by strange towering 
agglomerations of cylinders, pipings and 
machine-like appendages. 

The Royal Theatre in Stockholm, 
under the egis of its active and daring 
young director, Victor Andree, has pre- 
sented with more success than has 
graced any other expressionist produc. 
tion outside those of the Ballet Russe, 
a performance of Saint-Saéns’ opera 
Samson -and Delilah against a thor- 
oughly radical background designed by 
Isaac Griinewald. 

Conscious and mature expressionism 
entered the playhouse in Berlin through 
experimental matinees of the young 
artists grouped under the name Der 
Sturm, given during the summer of 
1920. Here the artists went a step fur- 
ther through having plays to work upon 
that had been especially written for 
their purposes by Kokoschka, Hasen- 
klever and others. As in the production 
of Medea by Maurice Browne, and in 
the Theatre of Colour of Achilles Ricci- 
ardi in Rome, there was dynamic light, 
arbitrarily changing to express emotion, 
and there was also scenery as dramatic 
in movement as in design. 

Milder forms of expressionism aiming 
at a bare simplification of the stage m 
contrast with one or two powerfully 
designed objects appears at present to 
rule ‘the German theatre. In former 
royal theatres Richard III is done on 4 
flight of blood-red steps, and Much Ado 
About Nothing rejoices in bizarre trees 
and gay eccentric furniture. 

Only two examples of German ¢5- 
pressionist staging have established 
themselves firmly enough for export, 
these through the motion picture. 
is the bizarre and exciting film of The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, made by the 
Sturm group; the other, The Golem, 4 
medieval legend with a backgroun 
built from designs by Hans Poelzig, the 
architect of Max Reinhardt’s huge thea- 
tre, the Grosses Schauspielhaus. 
Caligari expressionism was applied to 
painted flats, out of which towns 0 
houses were built that seemed about to 
topple into the streets. In The Golem 
expressionism was applied in the round, 
so to speak; plastic forms were bent 
and distorted to wring from them 
strange and ancient emotions. In Cali- 
gari the settings reinforced the racing 

(Continued on page 90) 
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for you only when a product 
has established and will maintain 
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Today, as always, every Fisk Tire 
delivers the same uninterrupted 
service, the same extra mileage 
you have been used to getting. 


There can be no safer purchase, 
nor one in which satisfaction is surer. 
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SHIRTMAKERS 
AND 


HRABERDASHERS 


French Silk Cravats 
$6.00 each 









English Wool 
Hose $4.50 


French Silk Hose $7.50 


French Lisle Hose $3.50 


DISTINCTIVE OFFERINGS 


The above illustrations portray selections of 
our newest French Silk Neckwear and Hosiery 
received direct from our Paris shop. These 
exceptional offerings are unusually rich and 
refined in colorings. Their luxurious quality 
commends them for Holiday Gifts as well as 
for immediate wear. 





Orders by Correspondence will receive our most 
Particular Attention. State Colors Preferred. 





NEW YORK 
512 FIFTH AVENUE, AT FORTY-THIRD 
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Expressionism 


VANITY FAIR 


in the Theatre 


(Continued from page 88) 


and fantastic mystery of this story of a 


madhouse; the violent lines of paths 
and bridges produced an extraordinary 
sense of rapid and distraught motion in 
the bizarre figures of the film. In The 
Golem the arbitrarily twisted Gothic 
forms conveyed a sense of dreary de- 
crepitude, of “houses that talk a Jewish 
jargon and hovels that whisper’. 
Scenery that shall act, that shall ac- 
tually move, change, take part in the 
action of the play, has been conceived 
by others than the expressionists of 
Der Sturm. In Yevreneff’s theory of 
mono-drama, which requires everything, 
characters and settings, to be seen as 
through the eyes of the principal person 


| of the play, there is inherent the con- 
| ception of the background changing as 





the mood of the protagonist changes. 
Herman Rosse has worked and thought 
much upon evolving moving scenery. 
Obviously these attempts at expres- 
sionism in settings, these attempts to 
escape from representation, mean a new 
relation of audience and play. In his 
difficult but keen volume, The Path of 
the Modern Russian Stage, Alexander 
Bakshy has made a most suggestive dis- 
tinction between representation and 
presentation, between things upon the 
stage representing other objects than 
themselves—which is realism or illusion- 
ism—and things and actors merely pre- 
senting themselves to the audience for 
what they actually are—objects display- 
ing emotion or beauty in themselves. 
Expressionism, entering the theatre 
with its cohorts of cubism, futurism, 
vorticism, has indicated, even in its 
failures, that the object of the whole 
new movement in production must be 


the embodying of a creative artist’ 
vision in the realest possible forms, Tp 
that ancient institution, the theatre, this 
means a return to a fundamental attj. 
tude forgotten in its years of realism 
and its seeking after illusion. It means 
the treating of the actor and the things 
about him as actual materials to call yp 
emotions, not as things suggesting and 
representing other things. The theatre 
of the Greeks, the theatre of the me. 
dizval church, the theatre of the Eliza. 
bethans showed us object things that 
suggested emotion, not things that sug. 
gested other things that might in tum 
suggest emotion. The Greek stage and 
the Elizabethan stage .were largely 
presentational. 

I believe we are working toward a 
presentational theatre of our own 
through such attempts at formalizing 
our setting as the expressionists have 
made. Their attempts will encounter 
very grave difficulties, I feel, until our 
theatres, stages and auditoriums are 
virtually made over. They must aid us 
in our attempts to escape from repre- 
sentation. The old-fashioned _pro- 
scenium must go. Forestages and por- 
tals, or entrances in the walls of the 
auditorium, must be introduced. The 
audience must give up at least part of 
the orchestra to the players. Such re- 
forms are necessary aids to expressionist 
designers; they tear us away from the 
conventional expectations and _ ideas 
aroused by the gilded picture frame of 
the nineteenth and eighteenth century 
theatres. We can be ready for fresh 
relationships, visual and oral, only ina 
fresh playhouse among fresh  sur- 
roundings. 


Most Absurd City in the World 


(Continued from page 52) 


play was not over until quarter of ten.) 


He hailed a cab, directed me to get into 
it, got in after me, and shouted an ad- 
dress to the driver. 


VII 


THE next morning I decided that I 
would take a horseback ride into the 
surrounding country. I was informed 
that the management of the hotel had 
a stable and was ready to supply me. 
I inquired the rates and was told that 
a saddle horse cost three dollars for 


| two hours in the morning or two dol- 


| larly devoted to trade. 


lars for three hours. Somewhat puz- 
zled over the peculiarity of the rates, I 
sought enlightenment. “Well, if you 
only use the horse two hours”, I was 
told, “you get back in time for lunch. 
But if you use it three hours, you miss 
lunch. Lunch costs us to-day about a 
dollar and a half to serve under the 
American plan, and so if you miss it we 
make fifty cents more on you at two 
dollars for three hours than at three 
dollars for two hours”. 


IX 


HERE are scores of little side-streets 
off the main business thoroughfares 
of the city. These side-streets are sim- 
Most of the 
bakeries on them bear dressmakers’ 
signs, half the grocery stores are an- 


| nounced as barber shops, a large per- 
| centage of the signs over the clothing 


stores read “Fruit and Candy”, and 
three small jewelry stores are placarded 
with large signs divulging the informa- 


tion that they are pharmacies. I no- 
ticed a place that bore the sign “Ob- 
stetrica”. I was curious, and went in 
to have a look. It was a hat store. 


x 


I entered a motion picture theatre. 
The film was one of American manv- 
ture, the star E. K. Lincoln, or Elmo 
Lincoln, as they know him in South 
America. This Lincoln cabot is a great 
favourite in San José. The theatre was 
packed to the doors. Every time the 
audience applauded the star, the opera- 
tor stopped the machine for a full 
minute so that the screen actor’s ad- 
mirers might feast their eyes on him 
in repose. 

XI 


I wished to have some linen laun- 
dered and inquired at the desk of the 
hotel if this were possible. 

“Certainly, sefior. Immediately we 
will send up”, I was told. 

They sent up a wash-tub and a cake 
of soap. 

XII 


As the train began to move away 
from the San’ José station on the trp 
down the mountains to the sea-coast, I 
heard a wild yell and, sticking my head 
out of the window, ‘saw a fat man wav- 
ing his arms madly and running after 
the train as fast as his chubby legs 
would carry him. I asked the con- 
ductor who he was. . 

“That”, said the conductor, “is the 
engineer”. 
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What They Say 


in High Musical Circles 


Ask any musical authority which 
phonograph he prefers. Ask music 
teachers, musicians, critics. And 
the number who say The Brunswick 
will surprise you. 

Ask which records they prefer, and 
again you will hear The Brunswick. 
And they will tell you, too, that while 
these records are sweeter and more 
beautiful, on any phonograph, the 
ideality is attained with a Brunswick 
Record on a Brunswick. 


Exclusive Methods the Reason 


Due to exclusive methods of Re- 
production and of Interpretation, 
Brunswick achieves perfect rendi- 
tion of the so-called “difficult” tones 
—the piano, the harp, the human 
voice; attaining even soprano High 


“C” without “metallic” intrusion, 
“chatter” or vibration. Methods 
which apply to no other phonograph 
or records. 


The Brunswick Method of Repro- 
duction is exclusively Brunswick. 
The Brunswick Method of Inter- 
pretation, in producing records, has 
not been successfully imitated. 


Hence, confining your record pur- 
chases to any one make of records; 
or buying any phonograph, without 
at least hearing The Brunswick, is a 
mistake. 

Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer 
for a demonstration. The Bruns- 
wick plays all records—and Bruns- 
wick Records can be played on any 
phonograph. Hear, compare—then 
judge for yourself. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


New Brunswick Records are on advance sale at all Brunswick dealers on 
the 16th of each month in the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th 


BRUNSWICK 


AND 


PHONOGRAPHS 


RECORDS 
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The Beaux Arts 





© B. B.C. Co., 1921 











PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 


r 


Hear These Brunswick 


Super-Feature 


Records 


A revelation of what the new Brunswick 
Method of Interpretation is doing for 
phonographie music. 


30011—Ave Maria...+e+- Florence Easton 


30010—Di Provenza il mar (Thy Home in 
Fair Provence), Traviata, Act. II, 
Beene FT .cccccccses Giuseppe Danise 

10040—Dreams of Long Ago  (Carvoll- 
Caruso) wccccccece Mario Chamlee 

The above records can be obtained in con- 

veniently packed envelopes of-three at any 

Brunswick dealer’s—price $4.00. Or singly, 

if desired. 


Any phonograph can play 
Brunswick Records 
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The Best Out o’Door Days— 


VER. the hill comes October. 


Everywhere the trees are touched with 
russet and tawny gold. A whimsy of the 
wind sets the brown leaves scurrying across 
the greens. 


Golden days, these, on the links—Golf, a 


tonic—Tramping, an exhiliration and a joy. 


Seasonable Accessories 
Imported Brushed Wool Sweater. In six colorings to har- 
monize with Homespun and Tweed Sport fabrics. $35.00 


Golf Hose. Imported from Scotland. In thevarious Greys, 
Greens and Browns. Two weights. $8.50 and 5.00 pair 


Heavy Wool Socks of Scottish make. Excellent for Golf 
and Tramping. A wide range of colors. $3.50 pair 


Imported Accordion Ribbed Wool Socks. In colors 


over White. Special $2.00 pair 
Ribbed Wool Socks. A light weight Golf Sock in 
Heather and pastel colors. , : $1.50 


Orders by mail receive our careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 





Reg. Trade Mark 














VANITY FAR 


My Amazing Discovery 


(Continued from page 57) 


Bronx. It was but yesterday I was 
speaking to our own Mr. William 
Beebe, that splendid and thorough nat- 
uralist: 

“Tell me, Beebe”, I said, “until I dis- 
covered it, did you know that the fatua- 
liva bird laid a square egg?” 

“No, Traprock”, he answered, with 
that honesty we all admire, “I never 
even suspected it”. 

But there it is! My detailed report 
contains ample proof, photographic and 
otherwise. 

I wish I might take my readers with 
me to one of the outer reefs of the 
principal island which, as discoverer, I 
christened Traprock Island. I wish he 
might gaze with me into the pellucid 
depths, where in eighty-two fathoms it 
is possible to see pearls the size of rare, 
ripe onions rolling aimlessly on the 
ocean’s floor. Here, too, lurk the deadly 
Kutiaa or snapping oysters, the fiercest 
of crustacea, whose shelly mouth, 
slightly ajar, waits for the careless hand 
or foot which may come within its 
grasp. Many a laugh have I had at the 
ratatia, that lumbering amphibian who 
is built like a ferryboat with a head at 
each end and swivel fins. 

How long we might have been there, 
I do not know; probably always. But 
a dreadful thing happened. Disease— 
the prickly heat—broke out in the 
islands. You know how it is. I thought 
of the gaunt wrecks I had seen in 
Samoa, the dwindling Marquesans—and 
now, this! It was terrible. I knew we 
must have brought it. Whinney, our 
doctor, did his best to stop it, but the 
thing got beyond him. This simple 
people reacted frightfully to the veno- 
mous poison. Whinney came to me 
one morning looking very serious. 

“Traprock”, he said, “we brought this 
curse here and if we stay here it will 


continue. It’s up to us to clear out. I 
saw Baa-baa-baa scratching his shin 
this morning”. 

We left that night at midnight, using 
an improvised rig and steering by q 
compass plant. Our navigator, Captain 
Triplett of New Bedford, was a wop. 
der. One man, William Henry Taylor 
our sailor, we had to leave behind, } 
had fallen in love with an island woman 
and refused to come with us. He js 
there yet. 

Four days out our compass-plant 
sickened and died. It was a delicate 
little blossom and I think some salt 
water must have splashed on its shell, 
At any rate, it gradually faded away, 
I shall never forget old Triplett, a 
fountain pen filler in his great rough 
paw, gently dropping fresh water on the 
flower’s upturned face. And then the 
tiny petals fluttered and closed. 

We were lost. 

How we got into Papeete I do not 
know. We were all unconscious at the 
time. My yawl, the Kawa, brought us 
in. She was like one of those mus 
tangs whose rider falls unconscious 
across the pommel. 

I had found the Filberts and now | 
had lost them. And yet, how wonder- 
ful it is to think that, in all that great 
side-show of the southern Pacific, there 
is still one virgin group, one tiny corner 
which, except for my visit, still defies 
the inroads of tourists, excursions and 
moving picture enterprises. I am not 
saying that I have not a fairly shrewd 
idea that I could relocate my lovely 
paradise. 

I ought to go out there again, for I 
have promised Will Beebe that if pos- 
sible I would get him a female fatualiva 
to mate with the male which I gave 
him. He wants to see one of those 
square eggs laid. 


The Triple Threat in Football 


(Continued from page 63) 


Princeton have been rushing with ease. 

If O’Hearn doesn’t measure up to his 
task Jones has a valuable entry in Cap- 
tain Mack Aldrich, who is also a triple 
threater, but who had little opportunity 
last fall—because of injuries—to show 
his skill. From Aldrich and O’Hearn, 
Jones may get the man to match Lourie, 
if not evenly, at least partly. 

For the day of the big, powerful line- 
breaker who can do little else is now 
over. He is but a ghost of the past— 
a mighty and a worthy relic who had 
enduring qualities of iron, but who is 
no longer to be compared with the 
faster, lighter man who can crack a 
defense from three different sectors. 
Rogers of West Virginia was a young 
giant, but he was an even better passer 
than he was a line breaker. Size is not 
a handicap if it doesn’t interfere with 
speed, agility and versatility. Which is 
one reason why great triple threat foot- 
ballists are rare. It is not so hard to 
find a man who can run with the ball. 
It is not impossible to find one who 
can kick well, or to train one who can 
pass well. But one doesn’t stumble upon 
Louries, Mahans or Caseys every other 
week—stars who can play upon three 
different instruments of destruction. 
McMillan of Centre College, for another 
illustration, is a wizard at the running 
and the passing game, the nonpareil of 
the field. But he is only an ordinary 
player when it comes to the kicking 


game and, unless one has the knack, 
even hard work and long training won't 
cover up a deficit in kicking. 

For this reason a hundred coaches in 
a hundred colleges to-day are no longer 
scanning the horizon for a 200-pounder 
who can plant his number twelve upon 
a rival spine as he surges through a 
wavering line, though they could stil 
use a Heston or a Salmon even if neither 
of them could kick or pass. 

But this is no longer the main idea. 
The sight of another Gipp, the Notre 
Dame star who died last winter, would 
be worth two or three old-fashioned 
line breakers. 

The winning team of modern football 
days needs a versatile individual who can 
fall back and then start a guessing con- 
test among the hostile forces as to the 
possibilities or probabilities of the next 
move—an individual who can not only 
inflict physical loss upon the enemy but 
who can also break up his mental poise 
and keep him floundering in a vain ef- 
fort to adjust his defense against a baf- 
fling assault. : 

It is through Princeton’s possession of 
Don Lourie—elusive runner—first class 
kicker—up-to-date forward. passer and 
brainy field leader—that the Tiger has 
started the season as one of the most 
dangerous machines in the East. If Har- 
vard and Yale can match Lourie—but 
why rush prophecy beyond its normal 
limits ? 
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THE MOST ‘BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 


HE beauty of the Paige 6-66 Seven-passenger Sedan is a fitting 
dress for a mechanical masterpiece. The harmony of the coach- 
maker’s design, the good taste of the fittings and equipment are 
matched by performing qualities found only in a true thoroughbred. 
Since the advent of the Paige Sedan at $3830, price has ceased to be a 
measure of quality and a new standard has been set for enclosed models. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 








Manufacturers of Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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ROUSERS without cuffs are 
again in vogue. They must 
hang to precisely the right 
length or they sag and bag 
with unsightly effect. 


That is why well-dressed men are 
now wearing suspenders. One sim- 
ply must wear suspenders to insure 
the proper “hang” to  cuffless 
trousers. 


And there's better health and 
greater comfort when one’s trousers 
are supported from the shoulders. 


e 


Smart new suspender 
styles may now be had 
at your dealer's. 


The Suspender Manufacturers Advertising Committee, Inc. 


395 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





VANITY Fam 


Rollo’s Evening 


(Continued from page 46) 


doing business. Rollo never dreamed that young Ja. 
“Rollo”, he said, “this is my friend, dies could be so beautiful as those who 
Mr. Ross, who is going to dine and go flitted about on the stage. Although 
to the theatre with us. He is a member he understood very little of what was 
of the old Shaker Colony”. said on the stage, he was tingling with 
“Is it so?” said Rollo. “There are a excitement and sat far forward on the 
number of Shakers living near my home edge of his chair, resting his chin on 
in the country. One of them has made the shoulder of a lady in front of him 
several comforters for my mother”. who smiled and patted his hand, 
“Yes”, said Mr. Ross. “And I have Rollo heaved a great sigh of disap. 
made a number of comforters for your pointment when the play was over. 
uncle, have I not, George?” Then looking about at the audience he 
“Indeed you have”, said Rollo’s uncle, said, “Does it not seem strange, Uncle 
and together they walked upstairs to a George, to see all those people fully 
splendid room, where they all dined to- clothed? I vow I had forgotten that 
gether very merrily. Rollo stood for a there were such things as dresses”, 
moment beside his chair expecting that “And how did you like the play?” 
his Uncle George would ask a blessing, asked Uncle George. 
but Uncle George evidently forgot to do _ ‘It was superb, sir’, said Rollo po. 
so and bade Rollo sit down and fall to, litely. “And much pleasanter than the 
which he did. ‘Battle of Gettysburg’.” 
The Theatre “Good”, said his uncle, “and now we 


shall go to supper”. 
“HAVE you been to the theatre, “Bless my soul!” cried Rollo. “Is not 
often, Rollo?” asked Mr. Ross, 


the evening over?” 
while they were eating dinner. _ “No indeed”, replied Uncle George, “it 

“No, not exactly”, replied Rollo. “My is but just beginning”. 
mother took me to Boston two years “Hurray! Hurray!” shouted Roll, 
ago, and I saw a very wonderful pano- tossing his cap in the air. 
rama of the battle of Gettysburg. 

But that is not exactly the theatre, 
is it?” 

“Not exactly”, said Mr. Ross, “though 
I am sure some of the plays in New 
York are much worse than any battle”. 

“What play are we to see, Uncle 
George?” asked Rollo. “Is it to be 
Shakespere ?” 

“No”, answered Uncle George. “I 
hardly thought Shakespere would be 
lively enough. You see, Rollo, the plays 
in New York are divided into two 
groups. There are the very serious 
plays acted by great people, which all 
the critics say are great successes. But 
unfortunately, no one goes to see them. 
Then there are the very silly comedies 
about people in bath-tubs, which the 
critics say are very low and wicked 
and which everyone flocks to see. That 
is the kind we are going to see”. 

“How delightful!” said Rollo. “I 
have never seen any one in a bath-tub 
but myself’. 

As soon as dinner was finished, Rollo 
and the two gentlemen drove in another 
cab to the theatre, which was on the 
main street of New York, called Broad- 
way, because it is quite narrow and 
goes zig zag through the city. But Rollo 
was entranced with the brilliant electric 
lights, the flashing signs and great rush 
of traffic. 

“Ts it a celebration?” he asked. 

“Yes”, said Uncle George. ‘“Broad- 
way is always a celebration. But come; 
let us alight”. 

Rollo greatly admired the interior of 
the theatre, which was at least five times 
larger than the Second Congregational 
Church, which he was accustomed to at- 
tend when at home. Just then to his sur 
prise all the lights in the edifice went out. 

“O dear”, said Rollo. “Isn’t that pro- 
voking”. 

“Hush”, said the two gentlemen. 
“The play is about to begin”. 

At that moment an enormous curtain 
rose slowly, music filled the air from 
some hidden and mysterious source, and 
Rollo saw before him a picture more 
beautiful than anything he had ever 
seen before. 

The name of the play which Uncle 
George had selected was “Shaking the 
Shimmy”. 

It was in three acts. The first act 
was in the ladies’ dressing room of a 
parlor car, the second was on the beach 
at Atlantic City, and the third was in 
the dormitory of a young ladies’ semi- 
nary in Greenwich. A notice on the 
program explained that the last act en- 
abled the producers, two Jewish gentle- 
men, to have twenty beds on the stage 


The Supper Party 


THE place where Rollo and Uncle 

George and Mr. Ross went for sup- 
per was high up on the top of a tall 
building. At the entrance a gentleman 
held a red velvet rope across the door, 
but he smiled pleasantly when he saw 
Uncle George and let them pass to the 
annoyance of a number of people who 
were waiting. This of course pleased 
Rollo not a little. 

“What is the name of this place?” 
asked Rollo. 

“Tt is called the Place Blanche”, ex- 
plained Uncle George. “French is the 
language spoken by the people who 
name New York restaurants. If a res- 
taurant should have a name which a 
taxi-driver could pronounce correctly, it 
would not last a week!” 

“It is very crowded”, said Rollo, “and 
the space for dancing seems quite small”, 

“That too is carefully arranged for”, 
said his uncle. “People like to eat in 
stuffy, uncomfortable places. As _ for 
dancing, it is much better to dance when 
one is pressed hard against several other 
couples, for if you do not happen to 
care particularly for your partner you 
can close your eyes and imagine you 
are dancing with a number of other 
ladies at the same time”. 

“What strange music”, said Rollo. 

“It is indeed so”, agreed Mr. Ross. 
“We are gradually getting away from 
the old-fashioned instruments such as 
violins and flutes. You will notice, 
Rollo, that in the orchestra are two 
drums, a pair of cymbals, a siren and 
a pistol; also the pianist does not use 
his fingers but his clenched fists”. 

Rollo fully expected that this time at 
least Uncle George would not forget to 
ask the blessing, but lo! a second time 
he did so, perhaps because he was at 
the time very much occupied trying to 
get the cork out of a large bottle, which 
he had managed to conceal in his inside 
pocket. As soon as this was open, 
Uncle George and Mr. Ross became 
very gay indeed, and Rollo, catching 
the spirit of the evening, joined merrily 
in the conversation. Later in the eve- 
ning they met several friends at other 
tables, with whom they danced and 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

The sky in the east was a pale blue- 
green when Rollo entered the door of 
the apartment. Jonas, who kept to his 
country hours, was just rising. 

“Good morning”, said Jonas. 

“Good night”, said Rollo. 

It was but the work of a moment to 
undress and leap into bed. But before 
he did so Rollo knelt for a moment and 





at one time, which broke all records.. asked a blessing—for Uncle George. 
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Craftsmanship and Artistry find their true expression in each Kimball body. 


I 


Upon request special designs for any make of chassis will be submitted for your approval. 





| KIMBALL | C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 
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A STETSON MODEL AT 
a da 
Tue Store for New York 
Men offers an original Stetson 


Confirming your feeling that prices have % x | 
come down. z= 

In short, this famous make of fine hat, with 
its traditional high quality, gives you, as always, 
somewhat the better of the transaction. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


y STETSON HATS g 
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model at seven dollars. 


FRIRIPLER & [B. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HAT soft wool suit or top coat—so favored by 
fashion this season—will be a source of pride as 
well as lasting satisfaction if tailored of 


Kenwood ‘T'weeds 


Six outstanding characteristics distin- 
guish this dependable high grade fabric 


Pure, NEW wool only, the finest long stapled wool the 
world produces—absolutely no shoddy, re-worked or 
waste wool— 


Special Kenwood methods of handling and finishing through- 
out— 


Sharp, brilliant, lustrous patterns— 

A resilient softness which drapes effectively— 
A basic firmness which holds to shape— 
Patterns most favored in fashion centers. 


Kenwood Tweeds are sold by the foremost retailers of men’s 
clothing and by custom tailors because of these important 
characteristics and because Kenwood Tweed cloth represents 
the utmost in style, the utmost in quality and the utmost in 
wearing value. Ask to see Kenwood Tweed cloths and pat- 
terns. 


For Your Especial Guidance 


in buying tweeds—in the selection of that dependable value and long 
wearing quality to which your money entitles you—we shall gladly 
send, without cost, an Information Bulletin which should be in the hands 
of every purchaser of clothing. 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 


Robert T. Francis, Sole Selling Agent 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City 


| 
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rare occasions he slides the last ten or 
twenty yards upon his stomach or 
jumps five or six feet in the air and 
reaches a little. He makes the catch 
just the same. He is a more consistent 
hitter than Ruth, though not so long a 
one, and a fast man on the bases. 
Added to all this, he is a leader who 
never gives up and never allows his 
team to give up in spite of the circum- 
stances of a game. It seems to me that 
he is by far the finest manager in pro- 
fessional baseball. 

Nevertheless, Cleveland may fail 
to win the American League pen- 
nant and be shut out of the world’s 
series. The material at the command 
of Speaker is distinctly inferior to that 
of several other clubs. His team is 
studded with players who are only sec- 
ond rate, but are playing like members 
of the first flight, simply because 
Speaker. has told them that they are 
stars and they believe him. Such magic 
may rub off in times of stress. Doc 
| Johnston, the first baseman, might sud- 
|denly have another birthday and re- 





International 


doubt the most momentous match in 
the whole tournament and full of 
thrills and kaleidoscopic changes. The 
Britisher got the first jump, but Wright 
got the second and it was a much more 
sustained jump than the first. Then 
Bernard got his second round, and down 
came the American indicator 3 up, to 2 
up; then 2 up, to 1 up; 1 up to all 
even; all even to 1 down; only to jump 
back to all even on the last green and 
away they went to the nineteenth hole 
and that first hole at Hoylake is the 
most dreadful nineteenth hole in Chris- 
tendom. 

They both tackled it in a very cau- 
tious if not frightened fashion, but 
young Wright was a little too leisurely 
in his manner of attacking it—and the 
American menace, for 1921 at least, was 
a thing of the past. 

Your boys made a great impression on 
this side, not only from a social point of 
view, but also from a matter of playing 
ability. When I arrived at Hoylake on 
the Wednesday preceding the event, 
everyone was talking of the wonderful 
form the American players had been 
showing. It was a revelation to the 
locals, and one well-known Hoylake 
player remarked, “I knew that Evans, 
Ouimet and Jones must be good, but 
what hasesurprised me is that the others 
are so good; they all play so well.” 

The only disappointing player was 
Chick. He seemed to be playing tired, 


Now why should the author of the 


| Glass of Fashion wish to expose a 


class of people who have exposed them- 
selves already to the point of almost in- 
supportable ennui during two hundred 
years, and have always looked precisely 
the same? Why expose Mrs. Asquith, 
for example, when she has just exposed 
herself in her autobiography far more 
completely than the interest of the sub- 
ject warranted? He says it is from a 
moral motive. The reform of England, 
according to him must begin with the 
aristocracy. “Aristocracy, it must be 
boldly said, has played traitor to Eng- 
land... . We cannot suppose that Nature 
is content with the egoism of the social 
butterfly.” Then he exposes a group of 





people whose morals seem to be just the 


VANITY FAIR 


Sweetness and Light in Baseball 


(Continued from page 64) 


member that he really is growing old, 

Speaker cannot turn the clock back 
for him. Nor can he add a few years 
of experience to young Sewell, the short. 
stop, whom he kidnapped from the 
University of Alabama when his parents 
left him unguarded for a moment. 

The New York Yankees have jus 
the proper proportion of youngsters and 
veterans to make a winning baseball 
club. Consider the infield, for instance 
with Frank Baker and Roger Peckin. 
paugh, seasoned but not aged, on one 
side and the dashing stripling Erin 
Ward and the only slightly more ma- 
ture Wallie Pipp on the other. The 
outfield has: the amazing Ruth and ap- 
other capable slugger, Bob Meusel, as 
well as a capital defensive player in 
Elmer Miller. The pitching staff has 
two stars in Mays and Shawkey, and 
Schang is a good although not a great 
catcher. The only trouble with the 
Yankees is that they do not know that 
they are a championship baseball team, 
Miller Huggins, the manager, has for. 
gotten to mention it to them. 


Golf Matches 


(Continued from page 68) 


listless golf all the time. There was no 
snap or devil in his game, but the boy 
was not very fit, and was suffering from 
rheumatism. 

Nobody was playing better than Fran- 
cis Ouimet before the event, and his 
form in the International, morning and 
afternoon, was great. But it is quite 
possible that he had played himself stale, 
as probably Bobby Jones had. 

They had never given themselves a 
clean rest since landing three weeks be- 
fore, and it might have been beneficial 
to them, had they slipped away in the 
previous week for a day or two of 
sightseeing and carefully left their clubs 
behind. 

Bobby Jones is without doubt a great 
natural player and he does whale that 
ball along when he hits right behind it. 
His iron play is very sound and occa- 
sionally brilliant but the shot in his 
repertoire which appealed to me most is 
his high-cut spoon shot up to the hole. 
I played a round with him and he had 
four of those shots to play and every 
one was as near perfection as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. His putting is his 
weak point. In the match I played with 
him, his holing out was deadly but it 
struck me that there was a great deal of 
chance work in the methods he em- 
ployed, and that a day would surely 
come when he would miss the majority 
of the putts he should hole—and that 
day came very quickly. 


The Limits of Literary Malice 


(Continued from page 41) 


same as those of any group of people 
anywhere, but with a mental simplicity 
commonly associated with shepherds and 
shepherdesses. This assumption of the 
Vicar of Wakefield point of view & 
of course a humbug, and the raison 
d’étre of the “revelations” is the familiar 
old James Yellowplush superstition that 
because they are revelations of the arls- 
tocracy they are necessarily piquant. The 
vices of the British aristocracy ought 
no longer to be exposed in this manner, 
and their veils should not be torn away 
by the sort of writer who usually tears 
away veils. It is not a question of moral 
but of literary criticism. The vices % 
the British aristocracy ought always to 
be concealed until they can be made 
more readable. 
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ART 
QUALITY 


AT MODERATE COST 


It is a mistake to assume 
that because a piece of furni- 
ture has greater art value its 
price must be higher. 


Because, under a co-opera- 
tive plan of manufacture, our 
craftsmen take pride in turn- 
ing out beautiful pieces, they 
do their work more efficiently 
—and their very efficiency re- 
duces the cost. 

That is one of the reasons 
for the high value and mod- 
erate price of hand-made fur- 
niture that bears the mark of 
French, Minneapolis. 








This trademark, branded 
underneath every piste. ts 
your guaranty of heirloom 
quality. 


eee 
eee 














YPICAL of the furniture used in the old country manor 
house of the early Jacobean period, but adapted to modern 


requirements, is our Sherwood suite. These pieces are 
painted a deep putty ivory color, while the ornaments, so typical 
of the old Jacobean crewel work and embroideries, are picked 
out in antique colors. The whole is covered with a beautiful 
overglaze. 


Writ Ae FRENCH & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN- 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


(CS GLOTHINGS: 
Gentlemens Farnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Measure for Autumn 


Overcoats; English and Domestic 


Dress, Street and Outdoor Sport 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Goods 


Send for “Clothes and the Hour” 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 





Sirotherd, 


Clothing Ready Made or to 


Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
Sporting Clothes and Medium-weight 


Hats & Furnishings; Boots and Shoes for 







ee 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


WETZEL are 

tailors for men 
desiring to be groomed 
correctly in every de- 
tail—it has ever been 
their privilege to serve 
a distinguished clien- 
tele. 





By Wetzel 























Copyright 1921 
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The Charm 


of white teeth comes in this way 


This ten-day test will show you 
clearly the way to prettier teeth. 
You will also know that those 
glistening teeth are cleaner, safer 
teeth. You will see and feel the 


paste which meets every modern 
requirement. Millions of people 
now use it daily. And the use is 
fast spreading all the world over, 
among people who care for their 


~*~ riggers " : teeth. 

he results will surprise an ° ° 

delight you. Compare them, for Five vital effects 

your own sake, with the old way Pepsodent, with every use, 


brings five desired effects. It 
combats the film, wherever it may 
cling. It leaves the teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot 
easily adhere. 

It multiplies the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits 
which cling. It multiplies the al- 
kalinity of the saliva. That is 
Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Pepsodent twice daily brings 
these important effects. To count- 
less homes around you it has 
brought a new dental era. 


of teeth cleaning. 


That dingy film 


A dingy film—a viscous film— 
accumulates on teeth. You can 
feel it with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

It clouds the teeth’s lustre and 
fosters attacks on the teeth. Most 
tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. 

The film is what discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Also of many 
internal diseases. 


Teeth left unclean 


The tooth brush used in old 
ways leaves much of that film in- 
tact. Then night and day, be- 
tween the teeth and elsewhere, it 
may do a ceaseless damage. 

Teeth are left unclean. Thus 
millions find that teeth brushed 
daily still discolor and decay. 

Tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing until very few 
escape. And the reason lies large- 
ly in that film. 


Now we remove it 


Dental science has now found 
two ways to fight that film. Able 
authorities have proved them ef- 
fective. Now leading dentists 
everywhere are advising their 
daily use. 

Both are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent—a tooth 





Results are quick 


The results are both quick and conspicu- 
ous. One can see and feel them. One 
cannot doubt the benefits they bring. 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. Watch all the delightful effects. 

The book we send will tell you why 
they come. In a week you will know a 
better way to brush teeth. And we think 
you will always employ it. 

Cut out the coupon now. 








PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant, 
whose every application brings 
five desired effects. Approved 
by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. All druggists sup- 
ply the large tubes. 


Ten-Day Tube F res 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 100, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Mail 





Only- one tube to a family. 








VANITY FAR 


People I Am Constantly Meeting 


Inspiring Individuals I Can Get Along Without 


| 
| By KATHARINE DAYTON 


I SEEM never to be able to relate 
pithy anecdotes of unique experiences 
| LT have had while travelling, without 
| finding in the group I am addressing 
Mrs. Hunter Binns, who may best be 
described as the sort of person who has 
“been everywhere,” and who invariably 
ruins the climax of my best travelogue 
by sighing heavily, “Ah, but have you 
ever seen a moonrise in Madagascar!” 
The inflection of her voice implies that, 
should one’s answer be in the negative— 
as it almost always is—one may really 
| be said never to have travelled at all. 
My immediate reaction is a firm resolve 
so to plan my next vacation that upon 
my return I may produce a similarly 
stunning effect upon small, cultivated 
gatherings by murmuring, “Ah, but you 
should see the sunsets in Corsica!” 


person—sometimes of one sex, sometimes 
of the other—who enjoys nothing 9 
much as that spontaneous combustion 
occurring in the nasal passages which we 
commonly hear termed ‘a good sneeze” 
Is their keen enjoyment derived from 
the performance of the act itself, or from 
its reaction upon me and the occupants 
of the surrounding chairs? One log 
convinces me that it is not the latter, for 
surely they appear too simple, too 
kindly, too naive! Yet . . . the doubt 
lingers. Why, if it is not to make me 
jump . . . if it is not to make m 
build a breakwater, as it were, from the 
collar of my fur coat . . . if it is not 
to make me spend the rest of the eve. 
ning on the edge of my chair Waiting 
for the sneeze’s mate . °. . why, I ak 
myself after the French manner, dog 
not he, she—or they, as the case may be 
—save two dollars and a half plus war. 
tax, to say nothing of the taxi and go. 
ing somewhere for a bite afterwards, by 
revelling in the evening sneeze at home? 
Perhaps the draughts in theatres. . . 
well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good! And they do enjoy it so! 


Aunt Mabel 


JPOTORING with Aunt Mabel is an 
experience which may best be de- 
scribed, for want of a better word, as 
educational. At least I am certain | 
shall not miss anything of interest we 





I never ride on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad that I do 
not meet Alfred K. Blott in the dining- 
car eating lobster salad. His courage, 
and his simple faith in the fact that the 
nearness of the railroad track to Long 
Island Sound presupposes only the best 
intentions on the part of the lobster, are 
most refreshing in this age of cynicism 
and scepticism. I often speculate idly 
as to what the next few hours of his 
life—if any—will bring forth. But all I 
really know is that the next time I ride 
on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford R. R. I see him—or someone 





| raise money for the Purchase of Better 


| dancer to “give their services’; someone 


| whether I am doing it for the benefit 


may happen to pass in the course of our 
ride. While my body is apparently sit. 
ting in the front seat with the chauffeur, 
every taut nerve, every sense, is strain- 
ing towards Aunt Mabel in the back 
seat as she shouts into the teeth of the 
gale, “Look! Goldenrod! Isn't it 
lovely? See—on the left! That little 
farmhouse! Isn’t it lovely? Look! 
Look! On the right! Aren’t those 
trees a picture? Did you see that 
goldenrod? Isn’t it lovely?” And so on. 

Sometimes I am very tired when I 
have motored with Aunt Mabel, but I 
always have the satisfaction of feeling 
that I haven’t missed anything. 


who looks exactly like him—in the din- 
ing-car eating lobster salad. 


Mrs. Terwiliger-Parkes 


NEVER walk down the Avenue be- 

tween ten-thirty and eleven of a fine 
morning without being perfectly certain 
that I am going to meet Mrs. Terwiliger- 
Parkes, on her way to a meeting of the 
Arrangements Committee for the Esqui- 
maux Ball to be given at the Ritz to 


Fiction for West Indian Elevator Boys. 
It is equally certain that she will make 
me take eight tickets at ten dollars the 
ticket—which does not include supper. 
My, what a worker she is! She has ale 
ready got three stage celebrities, a prize- 
fighter, a visiting author, and a Greek 


I never wish so much that I was mar- 
ried to somebody—anybody—as when I 
am about to run into Mr. Effingham 
Whilkes coming out of church, because I 
know he is going to shake his forefinger 
at me roguishly and say, “Dear me, I 
wish I was a younger man!” And fol- 
low it by “What are the young men 
thinking of !” 

These two remarks, innocuous as they 
may seem to the casual reader, arouse 
in the breast of a single woman sensa- 
tions which may best be described in the 
argot of the novelist as “indescribable.” 
These sensations are but augmented 
when Mrs, Effingham Whilkes—who is 
never far from Mr. Effingham Whilkes, 
and particularly when she sees him shak- 
ing his forefinger roguishly at any 


has donated a pony; someone else has 
donated an automobile, and so on—only 
the cateress apparently remaining ob- 
durate. In fact, as she says, “everyone 
has been simply wonderful to me!” So 
I weakly buy two more tickets, not 
quite certain in my own mind as to 


of Mrs. Terwiliger-Parkes or the West 
Indian Elevator Boys. She herself plans 
to wear a simple Esquimaux costume of 
ermine and sable—but of course, as she 
is chairman of the committee, she won’t 
have to buy tickets. She certainly is a 
worker! And the next time I meet her 
she will say, “My dear—wasn’t it won- woman under fifty—joins her forefinger 
derful? I raised $12,441.62! And now to the chorus and archly asks, “Havent 
I’m getting up something for——” you anything to tell us?” : 
Sometime I wish I could walk down Some Monday morning there % 
the Avenue between ten-thirty and going to be a picture in the paper 
eleven of a fine morning without meet- of the steps of St. Thomas’s, where 
ing Mrs. Terwiliger-Parkes! I always meet Mr. and Mrs. Effing- 
ham Whilkes coming out of church, 
and underneath it will say “X 
marks spot where murder was Com- 
mitted.” 


I don’t know why it is, but rarely do 
I attend the theatre that I do not find 
myself seated directly in front of the 
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— FITTING THE NARROW FOOT > 


SHOECRAF T 


BESPOKE BOOTMAKERS 


eo and refreshing as a gale from crimsoning woods are the new 
fall styles of ShoeCraft. Bowing to the dictum of fashion, the new 
lasts show many delightful changes. | Vamps are shorter and toes are 
wider. A French spirit and even a Spanish influence are apparent in the 
clever arrangement of straps and in the new and sophisticated heels. 
But under each new guise, ShoeCraft individuality is evident, in faultless 
materials and workmanship, and in snug smooth fit at slender heel. 





POLKA—A mode Parisienne, vraiment, importance, when elegance must equal 
short of vamp and clever of line. In black grace, this slipper of gold or silver brocade, 
suede or patent leather, $18.80. Black $23.75. Black or white satin with Louis 








$15.50. 


calf or grey buck, $18.80. 


satin, metal bullion embroidered, $21.00. heels and slightly rounded toe, $16.60. 


SILLINGER—A swagger brogue oxford 
with walking heel and welted sole. 
buckskin, $18.80. Tan or black calf, 


BRANLE—Trotteur pump made charm- 
ing with two straps and medium round toe. 
In patent leather, gun metal, tan Russia 


SCARF-DANCE—For those occasions of 


For the convenience of out-of-town patrons, the shoes Mustrated here 
will be sent, post prepard, on receipt of remittance. Fit assured. 
Charge accounts. Folders F-10 showing newest designs, sent on request. 


SHOECRAFT SHOP 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between ssth and 56th Streets 


BRANCH SHOP AT 27 WEST 38th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


VITO—Wicth fuller skirts and Du Barry 
sleeves comes this new Colonial pump of 
suede, in grey, brown or black, $18.80. 
Buckles, $10 extra. 

BOLERO—Quaintly round of toe, moder- 
ately high of heel, the sole hand turned, 
the whole Frenchily smart. Patent lea- 
ther, $16.60; black satin, $14.40. 

All prices include tax. 
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TRADE MARK 


$1.10 each 
$13.20 dozen 


The GENUINE English-made balls, imported di- 
rect by us, and distributed in America exclusively 
through us. ALL Silver King golf balls, no 
matter where sold, are made in England. None 
are made in America. The new Blue Silver Kings 
are the same balls that are now creating a sen- 
sation in England because of their long flight. 


Abe Mitchell, in his first game in 
America, drove the Blue Silver King 
300 yards, one foot, on the carry. 
George Duncan, on the same day, 
also playing the Blue Silver King, 
averaged more than 260 yards on 
his drive. 


The BLUE SILVER KING, standard weight and 
size. The RED SILVER KING. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Sole National wholesale distributors of Silver King golf 
balls, and our own exclusive group, covering the 
requirements of every type of golfer. 


Broadway at Ninth, New York 
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{¢quality shops through- 
‘the country. Complete 
ings in. New York 
poems ‘at fotlowing address: ee 


Ph. Weinberg & Sons Sportswear 36 JOHN ST., NEw YORK 






or 








VANITY Far | ocTO 


When Is a Bore Not a Bore? | mm 


(Continued from page 33) 


Back in the days when the Flatiron likes Gertie’s Garter it is better that it 
building was constructed and people should have it and not go on wanting 
said “rubberneck,” there was to be and wanting. _ Otherwise all our theatres 
found in every barroom a wood engrav- would be afflicted by people with sup. 
ing, a lithograph or an oil painting of a pressed desires who would wriggle in 
young lady adjusting a garter just to the wrong places. 
the right of a gentleman who bore 

~ é oes around his neck a printed card saying, 

pL? 76 " “I am blind.” The point of the picture OF the new musical comedies Tanger. 

y rt. was that the gentleman was not really ine seems to me the most amusing, 
blind at all. These are the days to Jt contains a genuine vein of satire, 
which Mr. Woods harks back in his agreeable music and it is well acted and 
latest production. The play.is built upon sung. Julia Sanderson, who ought to 
AG. j oS the theory that the funniest word in the have been cast as Sozodont in Experi. 
: : language is “garter,” with “compromise” ence (or was it Everywoman), is as 

as a close contender. However, Ger- charming as ever in the prima donna 


S tie’s Garter does not depend on words. réle. The surprise of the piece is the 
QUELQ UES FLEURS "30 It is quite the most violent entertain- work of a young actor named Allen Th 


Tangerine 


ment which has come to the theatre in Kearns, who is cast as a flapper husband 
years. There are three husbands, three and manages to give a perfect imitation 
wives and a vindictive brother. One of of F. Scott Fitzgerald. M 

the husbands has given to a lady, who is The Teaser by Martha M. Stanley 0 
somebody else’s wife, a diamond studded and Adelaide Mathews, begins very 
garter with his photograph on it. When promisingly with the story of the ad. U; 

you also know that there are ten doors, vent of a most annoying niece from n 


y, ) rf l AY: a hay mow and a flour barrel you may Michigan into the pleasant life of a 
ae des’ € / ; L}}1 P appreciate the terrific nature of the young widow. Unfortunately the play Fanc} 
‘a se $ complications. A statistician has figured gets into a man’s rooms in the third po na 
¢ valk gif ae } OU der : out that with ten doors and ten charac- act. As usual the rooms seem to be | fin sts 
3 E ters a total of 1,987,622 different exits part of an arcade leading out of Times | time, a 
>) ) / } y - D SO See Sf can be used. The Woods farce employs Square. All sorts of characters troop in, It is 
CUCES . OUP AIAINS (e) five more than this in the first act. After including a woman who allows herself half ar 
ae) : bs. 4 that I stopped counting. _ to be falsely suspected. Roi Cooper pl 
: } OUC 1 Te a Sa het > It would be rank hypocrisy to pre- Megrue also uses a quiet supper scene | Borneo 


pesca. t 


ee. 


tend that there is nothing amusing in in a studio but disarms criticism by 
Getting Gertie’s Garter in spite of the frankly joking about the situation. 
exceedingly obvious nature of the ma- Some of the other familiar devices which 
terial. For more than an act, the ter- come into Honors Are Even are used 
rific pace of the piece is fascinating. The without apology. Nor is one needed, 
thrill is something like that of watching Megrue’s tricks are good tricks. Unfor- 
a big automobile race. But by and by, tunately he has not quite been able to 
the vision begins to blur and the ears to make up his mind whether he is dealing 
ache. One wishes that there was at with a crook play or a comedy of man- 
least a single muffler among so many. ners. There is a little of both and 

However it should be set down to the though there are a great many flashes 
credit of Al Woods that Getting Ger- of bright talk, this brilliance is not sus- 
tie’s Garter is exactly what the name im- tained enough to carry some of the ee 
plies. John Roach Straton will not be longer scenes. = 
able to contend that he happened in un- The Skylark is a slugging match in 
suspectingly quite by chance, because he which all the characters aim epigrams at 
was left alone in the city over a week- each other and miss. George White's 
end. The farce is vulgar and violent Scandals of 1921 is the most amusing 
but it does not smirk. If there is a member of this particular succession and 
public, and seemingly there is, which also large, active and brightly coloured. 
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Events in the Motor World 


(Continued from page 80) 


Ford plant, are dead and it will be in- Ford, Hawkins, Nash, Leland, Willys, 
teresting to watch the progress of their and the others. The industry for higher 
successors. Overland, completely reor- priced cars and custom-built machines 
ganized, is planning great expansion to will last as long as there are people who 
meet or excel its 1920 output of 97,446 demand individuality and have the 
cars. Studebaker is making wonderful money to purchase it. It may vaty 
progress, with greatly increased produc- with general prosperity, but it will al- 
tion. It shows no signs of waning fa- ways be there. p 
vour, nor does Hudson, nor Essex, nor Another interesting coming event will 
Maxwell, nor Dort, nor Hupmobile, be the appearance of Captain Eddie 
Nash, Jordan or a dozen others among Rickenbacker’s car. America’s leading 
the mass-production cars. ace has entered the ranks of Detroit 
Some financial genius has lately taken automobile manufacturers and has sur- 
another guess at the illusive “saturation rounded himself with a sturdy lot of 
point”, when there will be no more experienced men, most prominent of 
people to sell cars to. He says twenty whom is Walter Flanders, a marvellous 
million is the right figure. We now organizer, who was head of the Maxwell 
have 9,257,000 automobiles running for ten years. The Rickenbacker car, 
around on our highways. Taking his as yet unnamed, will make its bow at 
figure as correct, which it undoubtedly the New York Show, which, by the 
is not, and remembering the enormous way, has been changed from Madison 
number of replacements necessary each Square Garden to the Grand Central 
year, it seems that the “saturation Palace, where it will hold forth January 
point” is at least ten years off, and 7th to 14th. 
that there will be plenty of room for Of interest also is the announcement 
the growth of enterprises now going or that active production will be begun 
to be brought into existence by well- during September of the new Duesen- 
financed and able men like Durant, berg cars at the new Indianapolis plant. 
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Flickerless SAFETY STANDARD Motion Picture Projector 
long as you wish, or stop whenever you tire! 







Master-Key that 


Unlocks the Imagination 


Fancy runs riot under the spell of motion pictures. 
Shackles of time and space fall away as by a fairy 
enchantment and in happy companionship with the 
film stars we live, move and have our being, for the 
time, amid the scenes of the screen. 

It is no task at all to slip back a century and a 
half and wander through the beautiful Trianon with 
Marie Antoinette. Less than an hour will suffice to 


journey—in your own arm-chair—through India, and 
Borneo, Italy, 


France and Russia. If you are so 


We will be glad to demonstrate these wonderful machines to you. 
Come to any Pathescope Salon and operate the Pathescope yourself. 
Select your own pictures. 


PATHESCOPE CO. OF AMERICA Ine. 
Suite 1831 Aeolian Hall, New York 


Willard B. Cook, 
President 





minded, visit the shell-plowed fields of Flanders, or 
safely watch the tragic events of the Marne and 
Verdun. Mary Pickford, Norma Talmadge, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Wm. S. Hart and scores of other film 
favorites will entertain you with their choice produc- 
tions, and Roscoe Arbuckle or Charlie Chaplin send 
you to bed with hearty side-splitting laughter. 


The Pathescope projector is so exquisitely built that 
its large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze expert 
critics. And all with absolute safety, for the Pathe- 
scope uses only “Safety-Standard” filmi, approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., for use without a 
fire-proof booth or a licensed operator. Anyone can 
operate the Pathescope, anywhere, anytime. 


Take Your Own Motion Pictures 
to Keep Your Yesterdays Young 


The magic of a baby’s smile; the pathetic humor of 
his childish tears; his first toddling steps and ever 
original antics—how soon they pass and how dimly 
recalled! 

No still-pictures can preserve for us these sweet 
memories. Snapshots may celebrate what once tingled 
with life, but they soon lose interest and by no strain 
of imagination can they re-animate the past. 

But the New Premier Motion Picture Camera records 
faithfully and vividly the action—almost the very 
life—of the most entrancing events. ‘The smiles, the 
tears of boyhood’s years”, the family home-gatherings 
that soon may have their “vacant chairs’; outings, 
picnics and parties; wherever you go, whatever you do, 
the New Premier Motion Picture Camera records the 
endless activity with marvelous fidelity. Simple 
to operate; as easy to load in daylight as any 


little hand camera. Two models—less costly 
than many good still-picture cameras—$125 and 
$200. 

Films, too, are comparative- 
ly inexpensive, and we develop 
your negatives without charge. 


What a night the Pathescope ‘‘movies” can 
give you—in your own home, surrounded by 
your own family and friends—to continue as 





Write for address of nearest agency. 
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THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 
Every day MURADS are held | 


higher in the estimation of the men 
who smoke them. 


They are the standard of Taste. 


They never disappoint—never 
fail—never change— 


They are 100% pure Turkish to- 
bacco—of the finest varieties grown. 


You are proud to smoke them 
in any company—on any occasion. 


They are the largest selling high- 
grade cigarette in the world. 


The cigarette smokers of America 
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Tobey- 
made 
| _ Furniture 














HE design of the Beatrice Sforza is of the best 
Early Renaissance. The painted intarsia pattern 
shown on the dressing table characterizes this suite 
of Tobey-made furniture. A request brings you our 


Brochure D. 

The Tobey Furniture Company 
Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK 


Makers of the, Grade Turki 
Mrasrgyios Mierd ities lindi it | 
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a Your Child’s Health 


isl Children must be protected against the dangers of over- heated and under- 
heated rooms. Their strength and growth demand right temperature regulation 
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| in the home at all hours of the day and night No 
Comfort in the early morning, an even, unvarying warmth all day regardless A tre 
| i of outdoor fluctuations is the service secured wit all Si 
Be TheAfINNEAPOLIS” 2 

| | the m 

A e OL/ 4 roots 

Bie Heat REGULATOR ie 
et ; : ; One 4 
| Every member of the family enjoys the comfort and convenience 4 compl 
} i of this device 4 out p 

By automatica ly opening and closing the drafts and dampers it 3 
keeps the temperature exactly as you want it. At bedtime it auto- Fl Every 
matically reduces the temperature to 60 or lower, and in the morn- 4 hair 
ing without any attention it again opens the drafts and the rooms nentl} 
Hae: are warm at seven F 4 , 
‘é) for S¢ | i Installed in either old or new homes on every type of heating i sir 
| i plant -- burning coal, gas or oil. Saves fuel and lasts a lifetime. i Send 
AI Write for our illustrated booklet.-- ‘‘ The Convenience 4 clusiv 
— but taste | of Comfort” -- full of interest to every home owner. 4 and | 
| s Hives ee ] MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. i 
the aifference. 2766 Fourth Ave So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service Branches in all principal cities 

LiGGEeT1 & Woes: I OBACCO Co. li } ‘The Heart of the Heating Plant | = : Sol 
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Dr. LAWTON’S Reduce Your Flesh a 
GUARANTEED anity lars 
Exactly where desired by wearing I a ( 
9 F if R 
Fat Reducer Dr. Walter's train |fi| 7/01 anion in 
Reducing Rubber Service 7 
For Men and Women Garments 
for Men and 
Women ; It’s 
Cover the entire The financial Po 
y body or any part. section of | 
r > Endorsed by lead- Vanity Fair ‘ 
= s) ing physicians. is rendering a . 
y ‘ Send for illus- i sere 
iy . Belt with coutl back, $9.00 trated booklet err on 
a , . vicetoreaders 
K &. | Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue Bust Reducer, $6.00 ; 
(Billing’s Building, #th Floor—Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) NewYork Chin Reducer, $2.50 | regar din g | 
i? er — ae a their invest- , 
7 ment _prob- | 
will show reduction taking place in 11 lems. 
days - ow dl poo rare eee so m 
ot trice reduces unsigh arts § | 
hemed oy reducing only grnere, you ‘wish Your inquiry 
to | t vt Met issolv | 
tn cine aupertanys fue fromte | will pe 
rst é j y 7 ; ti 
not require exercises, starving, medicine our care u 
reat! ts; y rids yo | 
but improves appearance and "general attention. 
health, brings physical and mental vigor | 
and enables you to regain and retain your 
normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in || 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs. : 
This reducer and genuine method have Write to us without 
been the means whereby a great number ic: . 
of fat people throughout the United States ay Fog ; obligation M 
and elsewhere have easily gotton rid of || gS Si 
— as ae tissue without | | Soran : E i : 
ed Balt | Same Financial Department, | | 
overweight, loo etter an ee etter. 1e ‘ . . 8p 
COs s $5. Send for yo reduc 
today. Remember “it is pik *eOftice At the Yine tom Shops Vanity Fawr a 
Dr. THOMAS LAWTON fi DYWAID) @ JOLIN INN } 19 West 44th St., New York City 
120 West 70th St., Dept. 37, New York 7 de be ? a E 
| 5 a wh whe le. iw ~ & 4. * be 5, # T 
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mi-RITA 




















Superfluous Hair Remover 


None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. 


A treatment that will remove permanently 
all Superfluous Hair from the face or any 
part of the body without leaving a mark on 
the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair 
roots and destroys the hair duct. No elec- 
tric needle, burning caustics or powders used. 


One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and 
completely remove all undesirable hair with- 
out pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. 


Every woman who is troubled with superfluous 
hair should know that Mi-Rita will perma- | 
nently destroy the most stubborn growth of 
hair, and this treatment can be used suc- 
cessfully at home. 


Send for Free Beauty Book listing our ex- | 
clusive preparations for beautifying the skin | 
and hair. 





Write direct to | 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 


Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 
Dept.B.— 1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 


| 
| 
| 








It’s so easy— 
So quick 
This way to 
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Autumn is Coming! 


And with it, the round of vigorous, out- 
door sports which bring their bruises, 
strains, cuts and abrasions—always pain- 
ful—sometimes serious. 


For quick relief from chafing, or tired 
muscles and prevention of any infection, 
keep a bottle of soothing Absorbine Jr. 
always handy. 


$1.25 a bottle at most druggists. 
W. F. Youna, Inc. 
116 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


In your Grip In your Locker 
In your Car In your Home 
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restore 
gray hair 







The old days 
of messy re- 
pulsive ways are past. Science 
now has found a way to restore 
gray hair to its natural color 
with a pure, clear, colorless 
liquid, applied with a comb. 
_ It’s sure and it’s easy—you do 
it yourself. Results are imme- 
diate, natural color returns in 
from 4 to 8 days. 
Mail the Coupon for Trial Bottle 
Fill out the coupon, mail it. 
We will send you a trial size 
bottle. Prove our statements by 
restoring a single lock of hair. 


Mary T. Goldman’s 


e 
Hair Color Restorer 

Mary T. Gotdman, 743 Goldman Bldg, 
St. Paul, Minn. : 
wi lease send me your FREE trial bottle of 
ary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with 
gape comb. I am not obligated in any way 
y accepting this free offer. ‘The natural color 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 


Orange 


Easily . . 
Naturally 


a Your triends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 

Three Slices recognized standard weight-reducing ration. ae ues 
asy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
of Basy Bread a day, and delicious food—scientifically prepared. ; 
Help reduce your weight There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
in a natural way the Basy Bread course. Legions have reported remarkable 

‘ reductions in weight with gains in strength and_ health. 
You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread booklet, 
Doctors’ Essential Foods Co., which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 


rance, N Write for your copy to- : 
renee. eaten day. Sent in_ sealed, ; ‘ 
Dear Sirs: : F plain cover, postage pre- 
Am very satisfied with the paid. 
results of your Basy Bread. 4 
















Am down to my _ normal 
weight and would much ap- 
preciate it if you would send 
me information as to how to 
retain my normal weight. 
HH, 3. D.:. 
Washington. 
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BASY BREAD 


REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 





37 Oakwood Ave. 
New Jersey 
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of my hair is. 











black.... jet black.... dark brown.... 
Medium brown.... light brown.... 
Name........ Stree | ; 
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department stores | 











New Haven, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 








THE 


WIN CHESTER 


STORE 


42nd_ Street 


Between Vanderbilt and 
Madison Avenues 





WINCHESTER 


Guns and 
Ammunition 


The old-timers’ standby 
W orld-Standard 


for over 
half-a-century 


HE opening of the 
Fall-hunting season is 
here. 
The thoughts of sportsmen 
everywhere are turning to 
shore, marsh, and north- 
ern woods. 


Closely akin to these 
thoughts is the grand old 
name of Winchester. 
Winchester guns and am- 
munition have been used 
by many of the World’s 
most famous sportsmen. 


These time-tested guns and 
the new improved models 
—and, in addition, the best 
makes of imported and 
domestic double - barreled 
shot-guns—are on sale at 
Winchester’s new New 
York headquarters, as well 
as in other Winchester 
stores. 


Accessories 
Decoys, snipe calls, galvan- 
ized and leather shell boxes, 
gun accessories, oil, clean- 
ing rods, etc. 


Hunting Clothing 
Duxbox waterproof coats, 
breeches, caps, boots, shell 
vests, flannel shirts, slickers 
—all very reasonably priced. 


THE 


WINCHESTER 


STORES 


Providence, R. I. 





Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 

Troy, N. Y. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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VANITY FAIR 










The hub cap bears 
the monogram of the 
Marquis, LaFayette 
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QUITE THE FINEST THING 
in our experience so far is 
that each car we send forth 
from Mars Hill seems to 
spring another circle of 
admiring friends. 


On the day you first go 
riding in a LaFayerre we 
predict that you also will 
be numbered among its 


champions. Perhaps the 
car already has won your 
casual tribute simply by its 
graciousness of line. 


But wait until you have had 
that ride! 


Then, unless you differ 
widely from hundreds of 
other motorists, you will 
say, “Thisis the car for me.” 


Open Cars, $4850 at Indianapolis 


LAFAYETTE. MOTORS COMPANY at Oars /ill Inpianare.ts 





ETTE 


THE CAREY PRINTING CO. !NC- 
New YORK 





TY FAIR 








¥ @ HE Ardsley last 
is shown, above. 
Your local dealer can 
furnish these shoes, in 
black or tan calf or 
Cordovan; Style Nos. 
58, 49, and 60 respec- 
tively. If not, we will 
ship to him the same 
day we receive his order. 


 henscinn is a certain something 
about expertly made shoes which 
gives them an unmistakable air. 
You'll find it in Nettleton Shoes of 
Worth. 


And they retain this smartness 
months after mediocre shoes have 








been discarded: Comfortable; good 
looking; each day lowering their 
original cost. 

A booklet, “Five Thousand Mile 
Shoes,” explains how Nettleton shoes 
are made and why they give such 
service. Write for a copy. 





A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY Makers of Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Shoes _of Wort 








HERE on your dressing table, imprisoned 

in a battle is your perfume. That is, it is 
your perfume if you have chosen it as the one 
perfume you want always about you. Then it 
becomes yours— it surrounds you with‘a certain 
atmosphere that becomes associated with you. 


You cannot find the right perfume without 
testing different scents. A way to help you find 
your choice of fragrances was recently offered 
when the International Perfume Test showed how 
to be American in loveliness. 


Many women used to be prejudiced against 
American perfumes because of the foreign pertume 
tradition, ‘They probably didn’t know that a 
great American perfume house searches the world 
over for the finest flower essences, rare spices, 
precious oils to be blended into perfumes. ‘Thes 
turned to one imported perfume after another, 
trying to find the one perfume they preferred. 
The idea seemed to be that the more expensive 
the brand, the better it must be. 





It took the International Perfume ‘Test to over- 
This is how it 
in New 


of 103 


; pie ‘ 
throw this tradition. Was done: 
Two men, prominent 
Test, with the assistance 
‘The two judges purchased three of t popular im- 
Judges Po} 


al 


into six plain 


e@ mos 
ported perfumes and three Colgate Perfumes ~ all in origi 
pened bottles, They poured 1 contents 
ttles, numbered from one to six ept a record by which 
hey alone knew which number represented each perfume. 
Each of the jury of 103 women chose 
lips of Perfumers Blotting Pay 


her favorite from 
r, scented from the 

ered bottles under the s isiun of Judges. Each 
indicated her first choice nd, her third, etc, 


° A care- 
ful record was kept of a// selections, 


The result, when perfumes were thu 
Ww most intere ting. Many of tl 

the ‘Test a decided pref 

Yet in the Test —Colgate 


won first 


iged by preference 
women had stated 
for some foreign 


Florient (Flowers of the 


~ before 
brand. 
oO ient) 


rence 


choice. 

Many thousands of women have since made 
the Test and found how true was the perfume 
judgment of the impartial jury. You, also, can 
make it, and find in Florient a true expression of 


American loveliness. 


COLGATES 


fastidic 
For d 

compare the delightful Colgate perf “ r 

in stamps to Colgate & Co , Dept.2 
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eryjume 


lorienk. 
Jowers of the Orient’ 


en who made the International Perfume Test were chosen from 
sional and 1 men at Smith, Vassar, 
» then plaving in 

s Aand B—all 


business women, college w 
tinguished 


and the pl 


women of 
vomen of prominence 
about their perfume, 


tails of the Test and a miniature Test Set by ich you yourself may 
you are using, send 2c 


ton Street, New York City. 
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